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FOREWORD 


Regional sludies in any snhjecL are seriously lacking in India. When, therefore, 
a scholar decides lo work on a topic such as the Archaeology of Kumaon, a highly 
neglected part of India, one naturally feels at once elated because little is known of 
this area. And it is special attention like this that has brought forward the particular 
regional character of a few north Himalayan districts of Kimaon and Garhwal, 
Dr. Mautiyal has done the work very thoroughly. Not only he has relied upon a few 
available mitten works on the history, culture and traditions of various tribal groups 
which once inhabited this erea, hut umlertaken an intensive field work throughout Kumaon 
and Garhwal; and this alone has brought forth the hidden archaeological wealth 
of this region. 

The entire work is divided into various chapters dealing with architecture, 
sculpture, iconography numismatics and religion. 'Jims, it will be apparent to any 
reader how useful this book is and how very much useful it will he if similar regional 
works are carried out for different districts of Uttar Pradesh alone which is one of the 
biggest States in the Indian Union. 


Poona 

October 1, 1969, 


H. D. Sankalla 
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PREFACE 


The woik in its present form is the result of my field work in 
Kuniaon, Garhwai and Dehradun dining 1961 and 1962. The material 
incorporated in a thesis was submitted for a Ph. D. degree in Archaeology 
!x> the Poona University in May, 1963. While sending for publication, best 
elTorls have been made to t coast it thoroughly, though for paucity of any 
substantial fresh mateiial coming with in all these years, not much has been 
reinterpreted or added to it. 

Till a few years back little was known of the archaeological potentialities 
of this region. In the field of political histoiy, culture, religion, customs and 
manneis, scholais like E. T. Atkinson, T. D. Gaiiola and Rev, Oakley 
rendered an admirable service by writing well documented books. A few 
independent articles by other eminent writers in recent years did also throw 
significant light on the archaeological wealth of this region. 

Yet more or less, it remained a terra incognita in the field of comprehensive 
archaeological account. Hence a systemade field survey was considered to be 
a great necessity. The present work, therefore, aspired to fulfil that need. 

Since the last two decades, much stress is being placed on the study of 
regional archaeology in India. With this view in mind, the present study was 
followed on the line set by Prof. H, D. Sankalia and later on Under his 
guidance by one of his pupils, Dr. Naik. The former worked on Gujarat, while 
the iattei on the Deccan. 

This study comprises the account of former five districts, i. e. Nainital, 
Aimora, Garhwai, Tehri Garhwai and Dehrailun, Out of them, the first four 
districts had lately been reorganised under two new Divisions of Kumaon and 
Uttarakhai;t^a affiliating to them about seven newly-created districts of Nainital, 
Aimora, Pithoragarli, Garhwai, Ohamoli, Uttarkashi and Tehri Garhwai 
After this due to further political expediency, a new separtUe Gai'hwal Division 
has been created, having the four districts of Garhwai, Uttarkashi, Ohamoli 
and Tehri Garhwai in its jurisdiction. These political deraarc^fions of 
boundaries, as they are of recent origin, do not change the natural cultural 
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set-up of the region. In the modern sense ol the term, ivuni;ion may make a 
•layman understand the three districts of Almoia, Naiuital and Pidioiagarh, 
which is altogether a misnomer. I have very widely made use ol tliis leuu 
in this work. This appeared to me cjuite a eonvenient name eai Tying it to 
mean the whole cultural region of the northern Himalayas in ihc [nesent 
Uttar-Pradesh, which was anciently known as Ullarakhanda. .1 he idea ol two 
individual entities,,!, e. Garhwal, and Kumaon may exist lor long, yet it 
must be admitted by a serious student ol history that the a,ccc)iuit ol Kumaon 
without Garhwal or vice versa will mean the separation ol the head Irom 
a body. I have, therefore, earnestly put up my ideas in this bonk, milking it a 
basis on actual evidences of Ihstory and archaeology. Hcne.e the title or 
any other term, till specifically raeulioued, should not make one to Litke 
in the framework of modern iutcrprelalions. Dehradun, being lu the 
juxtaposition, offers us a similar type of historical account, though ils mouU' 
ments and inscriptions do cany an elevated luitioaal ijuportauee vis-;i-vis 
other region. 


The book contains nine chapters covering various aspects with elaliorate 
account. ' In the initial stage of work, emphasis was laid qu the prehistqric 
knd protohistoric investigations, but not much, headway wa.s achicvtxl in this 
field. It appears that tlic region in its early stage of human history could not 
even offer the minimum basic needs to the Stone Age nia,n. The same may he. 
said also about the succeeding protohisloiic period of latliaa Infstory. One n:ason 
being that the foothill ( Bhafiar or Tarai ) area, even during tho,s(; djiys must 
have been notoriously mosquito-infested due to dampness in olimuli:. In the, 
later period, however, remnants of the Copper Hoard peo])le with a typical 
ochre-coloured pottery are reported to have been discovered a.t Bahadrabad 
( district Saharanpur ) 13 km. west of Hardwar and at Rajpiir Parsu in ihe 
Bijnor District. Both these places are in the closer proximity of the Himalayan 
loothilis. ihis along with subsequent recent discoveries of the hi.storieal 
period by Dabral are of no mean .significance. 


In whatever way it was possible for me, I have tried to incorpuralc 
almost every fact coucenung llic development of culture and archaeology from 
the very bysunuiug to auc.ui \2ih century ' A. D. The political hkory hits 
also received an r.Uo.gcLlier diilerciit ircatmenl in this liook, being mainly based 
on archaeological ovideuc.cs. ' ; ' 

‘ Despitcnll niy cfii)i is lo collate ilie entire data, I must admit that still 
the wimie ul the norllieru Hlmalayaii reghu. of Ttlar Brndesh is a trctriiirb 
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house, which cau piovide nia(eiicil for many other monogiaphs like this. I feel 
that the entire Tarai ( foothill ) region needs a fresh piobc. Here due to thick 
vegetation and dense forcstation, even preliminary surveys weie sometimes 
completed with great difficulty. It is therefore expected that future 
archaeologists will concentrate themselves on this area and solve many 
problems with the help of new discoveries. 

I express my deep sense of gratitude to persons, who have helped and 
ciiconragcd me in the completion of this w'oik. My great indchtedness is to 
Prof S. B. Deo, formerly of the Deccan Gollcge, Post-Graduate and Research 
Institrrtc, Poona and now Head of the Department of Ancient Indian History, 
Gull ui'c and Archaeology, Nagpur Uirivcrsity. He gave me all possible help 
aircl guidance during ray stay at Poona. He not oirly initial etl me to this sub- 
ject, hut look special pains to Iraiir me up hr thr; pi'inciples of held ar’chaeology. 
To Dr'. FI. D. Satrkalia, fbrerncily Profcs.sor of Ihoto-lndiarr and yVncicnl 
Indian History and Archaeology, Deccan Gollcge, Posl-Craduale anti Rrrscarch 
Institute, Poona atrd rrow the holder of the Jawah.ii'lal Nehru Memorial 
Fellowship, I owe every thing. He gave me all facilities to enrich ray 
knowledge by irrcluding me in marry of Iris prehistoric and proioliistoric 
expeditions. In the final stage of my writing, he was kind enough to go 
through the manuscript and give me scvci'al ti.seful suggestions, despite his 
numerous preoccupations. In the light of his valualjle guidarree, I was able 
to rerme and elalror'atc my ideas. To Dr, S. Rarlhakiishnan, former President 
of India, I am rlccply Ijcholden for sending iris good wishes for the success of 
this work. I must also thank Prof. K. D. Bajpai, Head of the Department, 
Ancient History, Culture and Ardiaeology, Saugai Univci-sity and Shri Krishna 
Deva, Director’, School of Archaeology, Archaeological Survey of India, New 
Delhi, for their much valuable criticism and suggestions, which I have tried 
to utilise in this work. 

To FL H. Maharaja MadhavRao Sciudia of Gwalior, Shri BhaklaDarslran, 
Minister of Slate for Education, Central Government, Shri S, S. Bhaudarkar, 
Vice Chancellor, Jiwaji University, Gwalior ami Smi. Shauta Bhaudarkar, 
I am deeply indebted for their time to time patronage and encouragement. 

My sincere (hanks arc also due to Dr. V. N. Misra, Reader in Archaeo- 
logy, Dcccau College Post-Graduate and Research Institute, Fooita, Sarvashri 
T. R. (.jrairoia and R, G. Agrawala, Director and Keeper respectively in 
the National Museum, New Delhi, Dr. S. G. .Kala, Director, Municipal 
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Museum, Allahabad, Dr. Moli Ghandia, Director, Prince of Wales Muscuui, 
Bombay, Shri Vimal Kumar, Assistant Secretary, M, P. Kala Parlshad, 
Gwalior, Shri Swami Pranavanandji, F. R. G. S. of Almora, Shri B. L). Bhalt 
at Srinagar, Garhwal, Shri G. P. Nautiyal at Karanaprayag, Garliwai, Prof. 
Giuseppe Tucci, Editor, East and West, Rome, Prof R. N. Tignatli, Gwalior 
and Sarvashri Laxmi Datt, S. G. Tiwari and B. M. Pande, all ol Archacologica!, 
Survey of India, New Delhi. 

I am also greatly indebted to my elder brother Shri M. P. Nautiyal, 
American Embassy, New Delhi and Shri Vachaspati Gaiiola, Hiiuli Sahitya 
Sammelan, Piayag, without whose snslained help anrl blessings this woik 
would have not seen the light of day. 

My grateful thanks are due to the members of the technical stall' in llie 
Deccan College, Post-graduate and Research Institute, Poona, Particular 
mention may be made of Shri R. B. Sapre and Shri P. R. Kulkarni. I also 
offer my thanks to Sarvashri Vasant Dhuraal, D. L. Rajput, H. B, Lohani, 
M. S. Ambiye and B. S. Paranjape, all of Scindia Museum, Gwalior, for 
their assistance at various occasions. 

I also take this opportunity to thank the then members of the Budrinatli 
Temple Committee and the authorities of the Deccan College, Poona, for 
their financial assistance. 

Finally I would like to express my thanks to Sarvashri Mohandas 
Gupta and Vithaidas Gupta, Proprietors, CliowJdramba Sanskrit Series Office, 
Varanasi and their staff for their unstinted co-operation and help, which made 
the printing of this book possible. 

Last but not the least, I must not forget my wife Smt. Kanta Nautiyal, 
whose patience and help rendered me great encouragement in the compledort 
of this work. 

In the end, T apologise to those from whom 1 received help at various 
occasions and particularly during my field work in Kumaon and Garhwal and 
whose names cannot be acknowledged individually for shortage of space. 
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Jai Vilas Palace, Gwalior, 
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CHAPTER I’ 
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GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY 


Position of Kumaon 

Physically, Kumaon occupies the exU'cmc north-wcsl; corner of norlhciu 
India, The tract is fairly wide and its boundary is well marked by moimlains 
and rivers. On the east the river Kfili serve, s as a boundary between Kumaon 
and Nepal, while on the west the Tons, feeder of the Jamnna, create.? a clear- 
cut demarcation with the Panjabts hilly region. On the north Himalayan 
ranges separate Kumaon from Tibet, while the southern boundary line is 
formed by the foothills from the plains of the present Uttar Pradesh. 

Kumaon I'ises^ I'rom the sub-Siwalik bhabar to a “magnificent .series of 
glacicr-garlanded peaks.”^ outer range of hills rises quickly irom the 

submontane tracts to a height of 700 or 800 feet and ou these arc .situated 
the" iiiU stations of Naini Tal, Almora, Mussoorie, Ghakrata and Lansdown. 
The interior has a second range of mountains with the Kedarnath-Badarinath 
group, Kamet ( 25, 447 ) across the Alakananda river and further east TrisQl, 
NandakoTand Nanda Devi, the last at 25, 447 feet being the highest peak 


in India. 

Preciscly, the whole of the region is formed of hilly as also of the plain 
parts. The foothill region is called as the tarai or Bhabar in tlje general use 
of the term. The accompanying map ha,s a narrow strip showing the plain 
part. But the uoieworthy fratniT, of Dehra Dun and its afljoluing territory is 
that there are suiaii l!j!]ock\, n-hieli W'adia ha,s unmed as Lin; outer I b.nri la ya-;.'' 
They are known as tile Siwaiike '.I'hoy . “intet vine iviwecii the ic-iser i-lima- 
layas and the r'lnhis. Thdr VvddlJ) varies iivun live ic ihiriy inili',.s, '.I'ln.y [iirn,!. 

a system of' low u.ioi-hins with an avcuige hcigiii *'l 50t?i0--'i()t)b leuC'- 

'The Glaciers 


die glac.iei’s, the 
iiud .I'oLing. 'I'hosc are easily a 


well knrnvn are PindiXri, Milam, Shankalpa 
.cesdhle. Tilt well known among them is the 


)i Jbi'h: rvjilp 

SpMr, (). j i. iv., Cjj rw-'.M, IawIor, 10iS<4, p. StJO. 
S. W.liilw, l'). i''., tif jiuiii, niiiitoi), tlM-l, p, D. 

^1, Ibid., 
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Piiidari in the Almora District. There is a beliei' that onr.e thin i;et';ion, !rul 
about 360 lakes, some of which have partially or completely dried up. 

Rims 

Some of the important rivers of India have their sources in the Kumaou 
Himalayas. 

Gunga : — “The great river of northern India which carries oil: the drah 
nage of the Southern Himrdayas,. and also a smaller volume received Jrom 
the northern and ea.stera slopes of the Vindliyas.”'”' It rises in iltc il'chri 
Garhwal in 30” 55' N. and 79” 7' E. from an ice cave near Gaugotri, 1 IgHOO 
feet above ,sca level, where it is known as Bhaglralhi. During its earlier course 
it receives Janhavi from the norUi-vvesl and subsccjuciilly the Alakanaiida iU, 
.duclraprayagj alitu' which the united stream is called Ganga, It Hows torreu- 
tially in the luily region changing the course from lime to time and turns 
southwest to Hardwar. From here it flows south and south-east lowai'ds the 
plains of norfliern India, 

.Jamwrw, ( or Yamuna ). It is another great river of northern Iiulia. It 
rises like the Ganga in Tehri Garhwal, eight miles wc.st of the lofty mountain, 
Bandar-punch ( 20, 731 feet ) in 30” I' N. and 78” 27' E. It passes into tirrr Dun 
and receives at Kalsi", the Tons, which at the place is a largo slroam. Its 
course now flows south-west for 22 miles reaching finally in the plains of 
Saharanpur and Muzaffarnagar Districts of 'Jiiai- ihadcsli, where it irrigates 
thou.iiimboriicie.sofland. 

fstirngniiga ; — It ri.scs in Kumaon Himalayas ( 30” 5' N., 79” 12' E. ).” It 
fbws for about rriiic.r.y iruicv ^\nr.l^ a \ ory rapid fall, first flirough Garhwal, then 

through Kumaon and after again entering Garhwal it reaches the Bifnor 
District of U. P, 

besides these impodarit rivers, there arc a little lcs,s important rivers 
ivnoim as toe hem ni Eamuagar, Dhdn. ai Kashipur, Alalcanandll in GarlwaL 
:vcm;rminmuvi A.yar'iflm Gartiwnl and Kali or Sharda near Tanahapur m 

Uic .'vlr.nojv.ii ■ ■ -e • . 


tvi'S 


a 


X scvcj’al ia. 

kes iii ivurnaoii. A, fti': -jf tiuuvi, 

such as iln; > 

nd flliiin in 

hi)im lal arc more nTip(.)jt,'iui, flu 

t lil'..: ''w!uk'(!'.;| 
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fSaiiiii I'al and Goiiaua jjj ihc Hi 

erior of (hei 

L'rlLfU 2 
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District are also siguificatii. “They are more remarkable for their beautilul 
scenery tlian for their size.,”'^ They vary from 110 to 120 acres in area. 

Regarding the origin of tlicsc lakes, VVadia remarks ; “While a few may 
be due to differential earlh-movcntcuts like laulting, others may have been 
produced by landslips, glaciers, etc.”® 


The name Kumaon and its origin 

The word ‘KumaoiP in tlic present usage signifies only a political division 
of four well known, districts of Utuir Pradesh. Skanila-PiuTina (Manus khaiida) 
refers to Kuniaravaiia and Kunnavaiia, “of which tlic modern Kumaon is 
supiposcd to be a later corruption.’’''^ Visnu is stated lo have incarnated here 
near Lohaghfit as Kiirina (,o support the Maudtu'a mountain, which may very 
well help us to Stiiinise about tlic origin of the word KOrinavana. Later on the 
use of ihc tei'in came to be Kuriaaciial. The view dial the word Kumaon was 
ti'Om dvumuiiOj’ of (.he local dialed, which means a cultivated land, docs not 
appear lo be convincing, Linguistically, the dciivaium of Kumaon from 
Ktinnacha] appears lo be more correct. 

TJiero is no mention of the woixl ‘Kumaon’ in any of the insciiplio.ns 
from Kumaon, The Kalyiu'is did not use even KPrinfehal or Kunnavaua. 
The Clhands iiavc, howevr'r, used KUrmachal in ilu-ii' n rends. It therefore 
appeals that ihc word Kurinachal came to be used frequently only after the 
12th century A. .1). I'lie use of the woi'd ‘Kumaon’ i,s noted for the first time 
in the historical desciipiion of Yahya bln Ahmad, in nliich hr liiuraJ.cs an' 
episode bclweeu Kharagu, die Katehiri chief and die Sultan liioa Tii;!,ni ik.''' 

U, ‘sides K u I'm 'ichal, there were several names for tin; {>dirr oardol 
Knmaoii. An Ocularly die J.:nd of Ba.hiiadi and KedaiMalii w:i A;nowu by 
dl' aaiiH. ill A cd.’irl.ua Pi I, J ni' r'tl]»;r aa.ui^. n-’i* ilu; sviioli.; Iirnl *"( in].)ra'. '.;U. I)y 
die Ganges lo ihe Kali is !,Jii;ir;!!d<.i;xd, which may la; ir:mda.:ed iiie VimUnai 

['oiiiis’ ( of ilic compav': ) die ma'a-ocosm of (In; 1 liiAuim!.”" Ac'-oninig ni 

tradilioua! ;listiibiit!i?n tlic eniim rhiiialay!! 1;; iimidecl in iice parts i. e. Nrind, 
K.urinrtcijiil.. K.cdara ( Garloval fai;-!iidnar:i. ( K.;.i.ni’'i'a ) ai'id Kashavnr.' ' 


1* 

Ih!:!., p. i\. 
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5 THE ARCi-JAEOLOGY OF KLIMAON 

Though the region oi' Kumaou, accovditig to the above tividihoii, wa.fi 
divided into two parts, it must be said tliat the division wiis erca tcal li)i' iudieat- 
ting two geographical tracts of Kuraaon. KedarakUaud was a.l,o[)ti.xi altci tlic 
holy Kedarnath, while Kurniachal after Kunnavana in ciistern Iviinnton. hut 
it appears that both Kurmachal and Kcdarakhand were not politically and 
culturally divided then. Even the Katyuris kept both the tracts united. 
It is only in the beginning of the 11th century that Kumaon and C«iirbwiii were, 
separated from each other. As will he seen, Kuniaou alter llfis division was 
ruled by the Ghauds and Garhwal by the Rajas ofGiirhwa.1. Nevoi'llicless, lh<f 
two tracts did not separate even afterward.s in thecultnral and social set-np, 

The land was united again in thcbcgiuiuiig oi’ lOlheeulnry w!u’n(.j;u,'l)Wal 
and Kumaon were captured j)y the Ihitish re.gimc from tin; Guikhas ol .Ne.i.)al, 
who were in possession of it. Under the British rule Garhwal was subdivided 
into two districts i. e. British Garhwal and Telui Garluval, while, the i,-e,git>n 
of Kumaon in Naini Tal and Almora districts. All these (list, riels we.n; later on 
put under the administrative control of the Commissioner of Iviumion. Dehra- 
Duuj once a part of Garhwal, was scrapped and so wcvci tlw'. present '.rivakui’" 
dwara and other places of the Tarai region. The four hilly cli.sti'ieds later 
formed a division known as the ‘Kumaon Division’. This adminisi rativc sei-up 
Iras vemaiurd in vogue till the present times. However, recently a separate 
diV'.don, .kviown as the Uttarakhand Division, has been created out of the existing 
four districts. This has resulted due to political cxigrmey and all tire pa,rts 
bordering Tibet have been put under this division,. This comprises three districts, 
known as the Pithoragarh, Gliamoli and Uttar Ivaslrl 

Thus the auc.’ent Kumaon, having different names of diffcri;nt iireas, was 
a ofic ’.vliole uirU r.iih.irral entity. 

Moiites^^ , , 

Kumacfu -vjnii,'. Ltd svidi India by at least five routes in the HOUlhc,m 
side. I'll-: .Moivulaijad-Kj.siripur line leads In R-n.mn;r;’;ar tmd then to Muni 
Tal end ^\i!nora, I'hi; darcilly-Kalhgodam roui.e lends lo th..: G^aihi!:, of 
Naiui Tal, while (ho Taaakpur-Champawal. road in iIk; S!.}Uili--(:.isu:r!i pa; l 

links rriih Pilibhii, the uorlhcm drirrict of LJ. P. 'J'jio ihjuoi- K<ii!lw;n:- o,:.;! 

luik.s Chvi iiv.ai wlilr (Ilc pknirs of lii'.ii.', wlhlo iho .1 lai'd',var“d,i' liii(esl> iraad 
conueclK Dchra .Dun and Tehri and a part of Gariiwal with tiie ri;.,i, ((!' bid.!,r., 
In the northeni side Kumaon provides passe?; to Tibet. Thev aiv the atiiaoi.. 


’(i. Sfis Map, il. 
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Niti Mid Mana. Till recently trade was carried by the Bhotiyas from Tibet to 
India through these passes. 

Linguistic Limits 


Linguistically, the whole region is divided by three Pahari dialects. 
Kumaoiii is spoken in the districts of Almora and Naini Tal, while in Garhwal 
and 1 ehri Garhwal Garhwali is the dialect of people and in the region of 
Jaunsar-Bawar there is Jaunsari. These dialects have a close affinity with each 
other. Though almo.st all of them have been derived from Hindi, it is suppo- 
sed that they are all the offshoots of Rajasthanid'^ The view appears to be 
reasonable, but it may be addetl that besides the influence of Rajasthani, these 
dialects are akin to Gujarati and to .some extent to Nepali also. The reason 
for this simihirity is cpiitc obvious. As will be seen subsef[uently, the region of 
Gujarat, Rajputaua and Nepal came closer with Kumaon after the 1,1th century 
onwards. 


Present distribution oj Population 

The census report?'’ presents the population of all the districts of .Kumaon 
region like this. The recently created distnets of UUarkashi, Ghamoli and 
Pithorcigarli show 122, fl36, 253, 137 and 263, 579 total population respectively. 
The other districts i. e. Naini Tal, Almora, Garhwal, Tchri Garhwal and 
Dchra Dun have 574,320, 633,4-07, 482,327, 347,7.36, 429, 014 population 
respectively, As far as the growth v.-.'.a • ; conr !. ""Jaini Tal District shows 
73. 10 per cent between 1951-61. '• I'.i-, .!k I'i ;:!>•;= growth rate in the entire 

U. P. In the oilif'!' dislrici:; ihc ratio has remained from 20 to 1 1 per ceutd® 


SECTION 11 

Geology 

To have a preliminary knowledge of the Geology of (his region, it should 
he suh-dividc.d r^exording to its natural potcntialitms. , ’ 

I'iixlb.' il'C lec.tou ol'Tprrd, which is nc the; foot of the Himalayas, is 
.'il'miflcant. M cousisis of :■ zonf; of rccenily I'orined, Gougetir ai!nvin,rn, vdiik 
the Bhabar is a doping inas-; coarse gmveb, siili liC'Ug i<.irmc{l Irom the 
debris brouvbt dowu.'by aioui'taiu’s streams. A sulv-HImakiyan /orw; of low 
hills known as the Siwaliks cont-un deposits of the Upjier Tcj iiarv. Ae<;ot'djng 


If. 

i i'j 

u>. 


Griorr-cm, 0. A., Sv.ivey -if liulin^ 

Cciwj;! -jt iiwa,!, Vftp';; X<i. 1 cC i'. 

C. 0. a, 
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to Wadia, “they are iiotliiug else than tlie alluvial dctrilus derived from die 
subaerial waste of the mouutains, swept down by their iii uncrons rivers and 
streams and deposited at their foot.”^'^ 

These Siwaliks are more in the region of Belira Dun, espta'.lally the 
Southern part of it is full of these low hills. Tins Siwalih range is composed 
in its lower and southern most parts with sand-rock and a few thin rnaniinalian 
fossils. 

The lesser Himalayaid® zone is not a single continuous chain of or range 
of mountains, ‘'but a series of several more or less parallel, oi' conveying ransyas, 
intersected by enormous valleys and extensive plateaus... The: individual rang(‘s 
generally present a steep slope towards the plains of Lidia.” Bn ticiilaviy tlu; 
“western Himalayaj; of the Patijab and Kiunaon rise gradually from tlu; jilains 
by the intervention of many ranges of lesser attitudes, their peaks of everlasting, ' 
snows arc more than a hundred miles distant, hidden from view by the mid 
Himalayan ranges to the inhalaitauts of the plains.”-'* 

The Great Himalaya consists of tlic innermost line of high ranges, 
rising above the limit of perpetual snow. The highest is the Nanda Devi ]>eak 
in this class ( 25, 645 feet ). Then the snow-bound peak of Badariuiith is about 
23, 190 feet and Gangotri about 21, 700 feet. 

The ‘Les-ser or Middle Himalayas together v/ith the Great, Himalaya arti 
“composed of crystalline and metamorphic roeks-granites, gneisses ;wid schists 
with uafussiliferous sedimentary deposits of very ancient ( Fiirapa ) age.”-"' 

lee Age in the Himalayas 


The areas of Kumaon and Garhwal are not explored, as far as the 
evidwice of 'jee Age h eorieci'ucd. On the other hand the valleys of Kashmir 
and Kangra have been exajniueri to some extent, and a riscful evidcur.c of 


Pileistoccr' 
that liie s 

now iin 


e geology hi',s coine us. Regarding Kumaon, however, it is believed 
inal.i lakes and ror.k-!ia.sii)s owe their origin in the action of glaci(;rs 
longer e-sLiing.'-'" This along with some other fresh data, may be 
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brouglit^ to in. future iiy a detailed survey and exploration of tire Kumaou 
Himalayas. 

Prehistory 

The j)rchisLory of tliis region yet remains luilmown to ns. It may be 
either due to the recent formation of the rivers or the non-availabliity of sui- 
table raw material or for want of sufficient search. 

The region remains more or less unexplored in the field of prchist,ory. 
The ]3re.scut ;u.iLhor ventured a lit(.le in tliis direction and explored the rivers 
Kofli at Raiuanagar ( Mainital District ) and tiic Jamuna and Tons at Kalsi 
( Dehra Dun .District ). At tlic latlL.).’ place the river terrace exhibits an 
interesting sc<i[ue.iioc. It has at least lour pliases of deposition. The first is a 
rock, whicli h covered by thick gravel containing boulders. On it is a fine 
(:,cmcnl:ed gravel linally covered by the silt. 

Thougii no preliisLoric tools could be picked up iiom here, a later 
repdiT'* says about the discovery of a few hand axe, s and choppers in a rolled 
condition. The discovery is significant, but a definiteness cannot be ventured 
unless the tools arc examined thoroughly 


•,!3. / A H IMS > i->. vr-ui 
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HISTORY 


The regioiii orKumaoa lying hi tlic northmosl coniei'ol India is hounded 
on the norlh-enst by Tibet; oa the Kouth-e;isl by Nepal; on the snul!i-west 
by the districts of Saharanpuv- Motadabari and Ijareilly m UlLat' Pi-ndesh 
and on the aorth-west by the Sirnniv, Rawain, Tai'och and. Jidibai of die 
Punjab. The boundary directed for the arorc.sHid region signifies lhaS, the trtiel 
has a considerably wide extension. As noted earlier, the {.iresciit Kuinaon had 
once inclurled the region ofDeiu'a Dun as well. It was only in the beejnnin!'; 
of the present century that it got oil Iroin Ivumaon. It can tlins Ix' sni'iniHetl that 
the ancient Kurraachala comprised the entire bell from river Krdi, in tlie cast 
to Tons in the west ; the Nui pass or a little above opto the Siillcj in tlie north, 
and Thaknrdwara of the present Moradaliad Dislrict in the Koulii. , 1 ' or (|uiie 
a long time this entire tract seemed to iiavc retained perfect h(,)raogoneit.y in 
the politicalj cultural and .social life of the people. The admiuiKirative units lu 
the present years, however, show many marked diverslticK. 

Sumj of ivork regarding the history of Kumaon 


The history of the region is more or le.sf! a pack of ilisjoiuicd facts, dhe 
actual records are sporadic and the early part of the hislory is yet avert'd 
problem. The pioneering work nf putting togct.hcr the split (acts ol' history wtw 
done by E. T. Atkinson, a ir-ricui in this direction remain uartvaUed, 

Known a" the HimrJayny- of the A or th~wesl Provinces y>J hidin and publh 

she.l hi did ;, ihc whoi'e en;s\pen«P:mi a as (he ivv^ult c;! hi; thorugh study, binee 
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Pandulv(;,sv;.ir [»laicK'’ linvc liirown very sigiiiiicaiil Itgiii on llu., polirical 
condilioii of (.he region posterior to tlip Gth-’/ih century. Tiicse iuscriptlous 
created a new slimulits among the hislorianr: iulf;reK(ed in the region. And 
hence, .several writers have later on contributed ;irtk:les in, (he light of these 
tresh discoveries about tiic lii.story and tircliacoiogy of this area. 'I'iic work of 
ouLstandiug merit was don.0 by J. (il. Powell Price, T. D, Gairola, N. N. Misra 
and Pi. Goet/, tiutjugh their valuable articles on history, epigraphy, •iiiunismatics 
an ,1 other allied subjecis. Apart from it, other .scliolaiu like Rahul, Sankritya- 
yan," B. D. Patulc,''* li. K.. Paituri/ and S. P. Dabrai*^ produced work,y in Hindi, 
But a.lutosl all of these wril.ers selecLcd a particular area and cmpl)a,sisLd on the 
hisloricai asj,)ee(:i based mainly on the e.'ii.H(iug trarlitious tiud jblk"k)u,.‘i. JNuuc 
oi them lihxl to Hliely (he iiistfay of (lie. euiii'c re!,',ion iii a vridci' pcsujxs'.dvc. 
Amojig ail of llicni the work oflbiihul Sairkrityayau, though full of many 
gcnci'idisalious, r.uiks lir.st in, ortler of merit. Being a receiK work, it itoutaius 
.some ob.scrva,(.ious on the latest dl.icoverics in PLumaou ai’diacology. But at 
die .same liiiK' the presence of many uawtinauteJ. .statemenLs limit its value. 


Nature of the mirccs 

',l’he .soLircc.s hn' the l}isto)7- of Rumaoa arc thus scanty, Whatever is 
availabk^ is in, a mo,st disconsrected .stale. I'he i’oa.sou lor it, is that v/e have 
got very little matci'ial t.o work upoji aud the early part of •.nr-'U..!-. iil.-tory 
‘ 'dence. As .such it Ls based inustiy v i ■.■.e ,.n li.,-' 
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12 'I'HE ARCHAEOLOGY OF KUMAOH 

actually I'caclied t’o some parts of Kumaou as early as Ihi.s jjcrkK-l. VVc. can, 
however, rely on other testimony about Ihc Kiraias, who acc.oriliuj^ to it, 
inhabited the r egion around the sources of these two rivers.” 

The Khasias or Khasas come next in the hold ol discussion, tin; Mahabha- 
rala does mention them and assign.? them the region, near the upper w.rtcts rd 
the Jamuiia and Gauga. Pliny also described the Gasiri, whom many histoaan.s 
have identified with the Khasas.^” Herodotus has also an account ol tan,i 
who border on the city of Ka,spatyrus.”^^ The first written record fd soau. 
value throwing a stray light, though quite indirect, is the Iva,I,st ,lvO(.k falicL. o^ 
Asoka wirich contains a reference to the border people ( Sava'ui vijitasi 
Devanaiiipiyasa. piyadasisa lajinc yecha anta )d‘'* 

Ptolemy also refers to a group of people, who may be iueulified willi tlic, 
Kulindas of the Maha).iharata'”. Guuniugluim has .liu thcr studied the innbiem 
of the Kuiiindas and enunciated iaieresling liieorics.^'’’ .fiodgsou has, liowevti, 
propounded about them differently.'” Then eomc the Yaudlieyas, v\dio aie 
knovi'n only through their coins, 


Archaeological sources 

What arc the archaeological remains in Kumaon, which dirciltly or indire- 
ctly have beading o'l ihe Ithtof)' of the region '> Under this head we can lake the 
coins, eoigeapiv.. and some otlua available materials, like the pottery. 

The first one coins, found at various places ol’ Kumaon, are sitpufuraul. 
They belong to the Kuifindas, Yaudheyas and the Kusapas. There are divci'[>;eul 
opicion.s nlxad tin: extent of the territories of these dyna.slics. Scholars were, 
nui. p! i;paivt.i ti.,' accept that these dynasties hatl anything to do with Kuuaion. 
Lr.tcr niL’c.rvede:'. at several places of Kumaon have confirmed Lite vie'w that 
all the aloit '.aid dyl!hul!'^ and ?pe<blly ihr iv-.n rormer ones had connection with 

0. Oi’l.'.li'cl' \ I.' p .xUK'.i»v' -illViIil ."J ii* 

j- r . V.;'!’' :: 'I’ii-’i;; ivirr.jiutii'<..:i ai':)'. 
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the enlirc ti'act.’*’ In [act, the study of nnrnismatir, discoveries lias been 
cjuite hclplul in filling up the gap of about four hundred years in Kuniaon 
history. 


Next to it, the epigraphs are important lor the construction of history. 
Unfortunately nothing has survived which may rellect on the early pe/riod of 
Kumaon history. The condition of Kumaon during the Gupta period is also 
unknown to u.s. The solitary reference in the A. P. I. of Samudragujita to the 
Kitriripura has been taken by scholars as to refer to Karttikeyapura — a one time 
capital of the Katyuri rulers of this region The allusion to the Kartripura 
signifies that there was some historical dynasty which gave a.Ilegiaucc to the 
Gupta monarch. Direct insciiptioual evidence from Kumon is available only 
after the Gth century A. D., because an earlier record from jagalgrlinr, Dehra 
Dun District belonging to about the 3rd century A. D., hardly cuntribnlcs 
anything important to the hi-story of this region. 

Pottery as a basis of precise history cannot be taken as a mo.st couvinciug 
category of evidence;. Nevertheless, the occurrence of the Painted Grey Ware 
anrl the Northern. Black Polisherl Ware at Thakurdwaia and Ka.slupur''^ points, 
to the existence of .some early settlements — as far back as about the beginning 
of the first millennium B. G. — in and around liiese areas in K.umaon. 


Literary Evidence 

Hiemi — ^Tsang, the Chinese traveller, supplies us the di.sciipiion of.souu; 
d 1' the Kingdoms of Kumaon flourishing during his visit. H.I.s aecniiut h; highly 
."iilutfil.: ill iiv fans ihe ]>eopiC and ple.eei of KiimaorP® arc cencenied. Apart 
iO!u i;, we icivc nfei'enecs in die Kitv yamliuiih-jU of Re'ydckii.ira to ili-i Krirbi- 
vcvana'iaiiu whidi w.is rohij Ijy a Khasa ruler and who had to tl'di; wUli 
1 king SarmagupTcA'’ I'he detailed description : -s di.-, ;;; ■ itatcment will 
'le iakon ujUn tlic l.xter pages. Uowcviir, it is cssonli.tl liei'c to identify th 
[\. i,;'i!ikev;u>;i.!;;:ii ;! with tin: KhrUikevaisuiM of Kaniiann. 


HistoHcai Skefcis, 

TIinJ^jf'nmgin-ionaiidHiecnnf^ilioiiqfKuinoo!). 

.Due li.i pa-iciiy of suLMlaadul cvldciicc, it is difficuU !o say anything 
about iiic 1 oudidou of Kumaon ilui'ing tin, Ary;ires huraigniiipu. Some writer.? 
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THE archaeology OF KlJlViAON 

like ProC Benfey and VVcbar*^ propoimcled dial, (la- iiuyradou. oC Ai'yan, 
dock took place liu’OUgh (lie region of Kuinaon. Laler ou, .some .schnlarn 
have, however, abaudoued the view due to the availability ol sullicicnl livsh 
material. Recciitly, Robert SiiaL'or, an Auirricaii i-icholar, ha:-; reconslrucU'd llu: 
migraliou route of the Aryans quite diffcrcutly. Ifc rctiiarki!, “duar lionudand 
wa.s within llic Mci u lake, i. e. A'iaaasa-.sarovara. rcipoii. I'hcy were pi'ohalily 
pushed out of there by some more powerful people. Some mij', rated uorlliwesl 
down the upper Indus ; and tlien die Iranians drove on into Iran, but Icfi some 
behind as the Sakas, Kfimljojas, Fahlar'iis, and ficrliaps some Hoy, dins ; dte, 
Dardic Kasmiras, and some of the Ivhasas ( some liavinjr; been led behind in 
the Himalayas of Nepal and Kuinaoii ). Home oi the IndocVryuns may have 
Ibliou'cd this loiite and remained behind in die uoiihvvest, Imi lluax: is very 
little to indicate 

The above csdmatc, lliough very inleresling, Is based more on the 
testimony of the Pudliias, Recent arcliaeuloi','ic;d disooV'U’im are ).)rovin;!, (hat 
the route of migration wa.s clidercnl from it. Heiie.c, (here is every likelihood 
that ihi.s proposition may be outrightly disproved one day. 


Wdiat was the condition of Kuinaon during this period ? ''fliis is au 
important quesdon for which any finality cannot be had at prescnl . .Howevei', 
a probable likelihood seems to be that the region was inhabited by several 
tribal groups, aboriginal as well as those migrated from outside — known 
through traditions and. stray facts in reli;-,ioa; Vitevuiui'e ;• dm Kliasas, Kiriilas, 
Rajyaldratrsj Sakas, Nagas and Hunas. '.’Che. le.r. nari..',; nib.', is mure d.ovibthil, 
drough Alkirisoii connected it with th.'- Rnuru.m l.din';i,!\a TJicre an; some 
CibiCiV.i.an lupensL hi^ asMimpito-i. Tin; enieigeiu e oi' i ioncs in die history oi: 

i.i.ii'od'’, ut iiio;: -period. Therefore, it camiol be acccjitod that 
die y were nourishing in iCumaon with the other iri.ba.l groups of early times, 
Similar tlic Hn.ucY, di,: pi'cscncc o? litu las. during thi.s period is douhtfuh 
It appears dim La: iminS'ika Isa ioisimmci for the Khasa tiibc as iar as the 
carJy iu-'-loty o! ’I-viunaon is '•.rnici.riu.id. 

FACcpdiig iheSe twe iriber, the claim;, of the rest cannot lie dudlenged. 
Alio] mi.iVL ,i;av\; rcceivcdi .scrir.n.s ;iui-iidoa by writers like Atkinson and 
bybam L.cvi. ■y.-iiaraiv: c. insideratiou of each of them is, lhefel(.>rty 
nctesiary .sine.; ilicy ;rre as'S-icialcti vviiii the very dawn of Ivumuon histosy. 


Ifc. l. I 0- ! I ' t J t 6 '*m , J b I , ' " I 1 
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Kira Las 

It appcavf; that ilic Nagas, Kiratas and Khasas niigralcxi at tlic fsame time 
when the Aryan movement took place. Tire earliest ncitices regarding tire KiiTitaH 
bring them as fai’ westward as the Jamuna in the first ccjitury. Local tradition 
in Nepal connects llicm with the very start of its history.'’^- A list of some tiamos 
of this race occurs in the local Nepale.se history,"^ which is very similar, 
according to Atkinson, tO' (he fourteen rulers attributed to , die Kiiasa race iu 
Kali Kumaoii. ‘'Indeed the communify in rnaunerfi, and religion between the 
dclfcrent divisions of the suake-wor-shipping tribes would alone siiow a common 
origin.”®'’ Tlie aforesai I oliservation of Atkinson is uudoabl:c;Uy valuable. But 
taking into conskhsaidon the facts supplied by tiic Purripas, and especiaiiy by 
the Mahaldiii rata, ViC.' may olxscrvc that despite the alHnity in eu.sioms and 
religion, tiiesc two tribes — Ivhasas arid Kiratas — were two .separate pec>ples of 
Kinnaon, lu the Mahribhrirta the Kiralas are known :i,s a people dwelling 
around the sources of the Gaoga and the Jamuna. ft separately I'cfers to the 
Kha.sas a.s dwellers of the Himalayan region. Ptolemy also plae.o.s the country of 
the Kirillas at ll.e mouth of the Ganges; it “is from them tliat one can obtain the 
bestciuality of nialabathrou, It may thus beconeludcd that the Ivivatas were 
a widely .spread tribe inhabiting the hilly region of Kiunaou, a part of Tibet, 
the entire Tarai and the valley of Nepal The ii),tlucnce of these peojilc did not 
encompafts the rnaior ])a!l of the Itidian plains. And the. ibal the new 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF KUMAON 


Rajis of Askot in Kiimon may probably represent intermixture of (,lies('. twn 
tribes. In the Brha[>-SanihUa ihe Rajya-Kiratas arc place; 1 in il)e rt;!>,iou 
between b)amaravaua and China.'*’ This Damaravana ( oi' Aniravaiia, !ias 
been identified by Atkinson with the prescul jagesvar. However, llie above 
identification cannot be easily accepted. The region of Jagcwai- is known iti 
the Purapas as Ddiuvana***- and not Damaravana or Amiavana, Tlu^ njKjre 
probable hypothesis, therefore, may be tliat these Rajis occupied some [ku 1 of 
the Kumaon region fjordermg the Tibet. Mr. TrruU, the fu'st (Jommissicjnia’ of 
Kumaon, stated long back that these Rajis 'Represent lliornsdvcs as d('.sc.('.udauts 
of one of the aboriginal princes of Rumaon who with his family llcil to tiu; 
jungles to escape the destruction threatened by an usurper.”*’" Ih; futiher 
identified them with tlie present day black-complexioucd and tauiy-hnired Donis 
or Harijans of Kumaou, Prof. Ritter sup])oi;Led the coujocuire a.iid lurthcr 
stated that a ‘hiegro race may have been among the aboriginal inhabitants oT 
the Himalaya.”®'" Dr. Pritchard conjectured "that the Rajis wotdd be I'ouud 
to resemble the other numerous aboriginal tribes found along the Hijualayau 
border, all possessing the physical character of die Bhotiyas in general and 
very unlike the Dorns.”®* And finally Dr. Tatliam identifies them with die 
Ghepang of Nepal. 


The abow-; nljsia valio) IS by various authors contradict each other. The 
rontontJon ol i rail! that the Rajis had affinity with the Poms of Kumaon is 
wholly baseks'.. The invcritlgiiiion of Aildnson in this direction is most valualile. 
.raYaniesdan (l.cjnvsi'.u! iiajisofHunrmudo Iiot allow tlic .Doms to enter 
mcir ..!\Ylling%. They pmfHs Hindubm like the other caste Hindus.®® This 
vei y faci :dv’.v,'s tkai thc\ wore fiu hom tiic so-c.alled untouchables. The eou- 
i,L tn.i.iMiu ami i^ahnam, ihuugi-s nrii oi much significaucc, can be 
acceded to some degrees, li appears ihai die Rnji; of Askot in Almora were 
me ci (he K.;hy:m^urtitas of tlm Purimas, who dwelt in the region of 

.mp.m : ,cpm ..nu soira.; pai.is <j( K.i:nr-ion bordering the Tibet. They hadhwk- 
pveioevu oraiiv from dm K!n,sas aud the Riratas, It seems very likely that the 
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Riijis, who W(n’e known as the Rajya-Kiralas in, the Puranic testimony were the 
aboriginals ofKiiraaon and its boj'dctiand. They were probably flourishing 
in the aforesaid region when the migration of the Khasas, Kiratas and 
other tribes look place in Ivumaon. We do not know what their religion was 
in the early period of their history. However, it can be surmised that they 
probably used to worship nature and had some sort of “their own peculiar 
gods.”^*’ But from Atkinson’s investigation it is clear that the Rajis practised 
Hinduism. This is quite obvious that the Rajis after some passage of time 
might have accepted the Hindu customs and manners after forsaking their own. 


Khasas 

The Khasas remain a subject of interest in the history of Kumaon region. 
They seem to have occupied the major portion of Kumaon, where their pro- 
gress remained unabated for a considerable period. 

The Khasas have been variously described in the literary texts. The 
Vipui Pmhia states that the Khasa is the daughter of Da'k^a, wife of KaSyapa®’^ 
and mother of Yaksas and Rilksasas.*® In the Mahabharata Khasasi do not occur 
in the great list, but they arc mentioned in ibe Karna-Paiwan as living in the 
Punjab, between the Arattas and. Vasatis. ''Tiny rMcnduns alaxit llic: Khasas in the 
first century and further describes that “after the ;Utacori wc find the nations of 
the Phuri and Tachori and in tire interiors the Clasiri of Indian race who look 
towards the Scythians.”^''* This .statemeni of Pliny, thotigh valuable, is proba- 
bly misinterpreted due to a simple reasoji of the siunlai idcs o!’ du; terms Gasui 
and Khasa. And it is very cci'l 'in as i'owf.lj i’ricc says ihai. “wc cannot place 
too much reliance on their ( (kisirT' roi'jicei,ioii with Khasas or the modern 
Khasias.”'*'*’ il('rc.'.i!!lr.' i has an Inicrcsiing ai-.<-ouui. cf ih.e “Indians who border on 
the city of Kusp.'vty^u'ns. 'rjicic peoidc drodl noiiiiwin'd of ah llic rest of the 
Indians and rmiu liic-n n'len. ,nv sciii (iMtii wii!.; go lo proci.ii.c gold.”'- In the 
MahahharoLn., \\,a iCiias;.;.; ari; ruailioiu-.d ainoiAg die norihci si iribes who bro- 
ught i)rc.viiis to Vudliisiliini. an.'I anu’.isg tlicm was “j-jaiptlikn or ant gold..” 
'I'hc p.nipilika gni.! vv'as kiiown so bec.:usc it wa.s coilecied by ants ( |.i;i]ll:ka ■„ 
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This refers significaiilly to the trade in gold dust with the luinrn's o( 'Ixbet by 
the Khasas who probably were the chief carriers or distributors ;md who a,p|'K‘ar 
to have occupiexl the borderland of Kumaon. 

Who were the Khasas ? The question is f[uite obvious. 'The subject has 
received attention of historianSj ethnologists and anthroixologists. Tlun'clore, 
there are many divergent views regarding their origin, later histoi y aud areas xtf 
occupation. The consensus of opinions is that they were Aryans in e.uslonis and 
religion. Atkinson believes that the “Khasas werx'. a very poworhil rnc.c. like 
Niigas who came at a very early period lioni that ‘ofiicina genLiunt- central 
Asia axid hava left their name in Kashmir and recognizable cokmiijs al tin; 
present day in the hills from Kashmir to Nepal and iii various parts of (he 
plains, and that the Khasiyas of Kumaon are of the same race.’’'^^ It appears 
very convincing that the Khasas w'crc a hrauch ol tlu' Aryan stock vvlio in tht* 
later course occupied Kumaon and some other hilly region.'! f)f Nm'thc.rn India! 
gradually. As already stated, though they were related, to the Aryans, Owlv 
continuous habitation in the hilly regions, where diu! to unsuitable cliniittic 
conditions the strict observance of the ceremonial usages was iujI. ])ossil,)l(', the.y 
came down to the degraded position. Atldason very aptly },’Cl\i,tes the view of 
some' writers that the Kumaon Kliasas arc pcopk; of mixed Tibetan aud Indian 
race. He further states tliat it can be accepted if the Khasas of Nepal were less 
exposed to Aryan influence or may have been, modified by admixtuix'. with 
Tilictau (:'il.)( It cautioi, however, be said about the Kumaon Khasa.s, They 
'fin |;!iy‘ao! ;noiuy and form arc as purely an Aryan race as any in the plains (d! 
northern India, 


The remnants of this tribe are remarkably seen among the Khasas of 
Jai.!n.s?tr-T!aw.ar area. Speaking about thenr Arainmdar points out that “the 

Khasas are citT'r K.npnis or Bnibrniin IMliougi; tJic Klnms anr tribal 

people in juriiig they belong cither to Hie fiiOio-jVu amioid or to the Mongoloid 
r.'icial .SiorL, Njc rviui.-.fi-j even d tliey h, rlikitcd in blood by mlxliu'c 
wiih the ^jAugo[oi(l^i of i lie upper Kimakp,! or with the Dorns of the lower 
region, ijcloug to lire ric.ilitci tnarau .dock, and some ;unong them represent 
the true ts fed iter van can icatures.’'’^ 


Tlie Khasas were nrobablv a 
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in liic laler ages clnc to miscegenation and inlcemixture witli tbe aboriginals.^'^ 
At any ralCj this characteristic feature is applicable to Kumaon Khasas. 

Another consideration of prime importance is held about their ancestral 
oi' orighral home before their migration to the liilly regions of India. It has 
already been proved that the Khasas liad a strong Aryan affinity. It may 
not, therefore, be erroneous to presume that the Khasas branched off from their 
ancestral home, which was probably in sonie part of central Asia, and took a 
dificrent route for India. Atkinson in his excellent rcsearc!) propounded that 
“Kashkara occurs amongst the countries to which the ancient Khasa race has 
given a namc.”'^” This name is known for the states in the upper Kunar 
valley, which are named as Ghitral, Yassan and Mastuj aftei.’ their principal 
towns. He says iurlliei' : “they ( Khasas ) belong to a, nation which has left its 
name in various parts of the Himalaya, and that they are one in origin 

with the tribes of (he western Himalaya ....This nation in course of 

time and clncfiy from political causes and the irrtrusiou of other tribes 
was broken up Into a suimbcr of separate peoples, some of whom had become 
Muhammadans, some Buddhists and others again-as in these hills where the 
facility of communication with the plains and the existence of the sacred 
shrines in their midst rendered (he peojdc pcnilLirly open to Brahmanical 
influence — became Hindus in religion, ;ai;:io'm-5 and speech.’''^'' 


At the lime of their movement, the Khasas seem to have scattered widely. 
Almo.st all the hilly regions of northern India, such as Enmaon, Kashmir, 
Kangra and Kulu were probably occupied by them in the iiist iiniiin-:;', .It 
seems that they reached Nepal and even penetrated Tibet, 


One cannot pm in' nui ilu- surviving remnants of the pure Khasa culture 
in any part of .briia. the area of laumnr-Bdwrir, to which 

we have already .■iuuU- a rL'lcroicc, mr.iilfcstly rcprcsc.un, iln.s ("i:li.iu-c. Some of 
tlic iiiliabihmt'; of (hi" pf'.i . ''vl t.iog ■ • Kh.! Their physical features 
a,iid !.',iiiivl-M.;': c-.’cu now .m ■:! ' !.■ i With the Ary<ans. 
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tombs, NeverihclesSj Rahul Sankrityayaii in .support ol’liis theory slal.ml dial, a 
few similar tombs at Lippa in Tibet were examined by him and he found Uiai 
there were a few earthen utensils iu.side the tombs just to kei'.p wine and food 
for the dead body. He further contented that this very nature of the tombs 
shows that they were not in accordance with the Iskunic jrracticc, and hence 
they can be ascribed to the Kha.sas.'*® Cunningham^ however, propounded a 
different theory by stating that these are taken to lie “the moniuncuLs ol the 
ancient Kuniirdas or Kunets, before they were driven fi'oiu Dwarjiiiat to 
Joshiraath.”^''’ Immediately after it he changed his views and slated that they 
were possibly of “the Khasas and not of the K.uncls.”°“ 

These views are valuable. But nothing definite can be staled unless da; 
tombs of Dwarahal and Bageswar arc exposed for thorough examiualion.'’^ 

KunetS' — -the present inhabitants of Simla, Kungra, Knlu and otlua' [daces 
are identified by some scholars with the Khasas. But tlic sta tement of .Hodgson 
seems to be correct that. .....the Kuncls are “clearly of mi.xed breed, aboriginal 

Tartars by the mothers’ side, but Aryans by the father.”®^ It shows tiuit tin; 
Kunets like the Khasas were also another occupants of tlieso iiilly regii.>us 
before the great Aryan migration took place to these areas. 

The period of Khasas in India and particularly in the .Kumaon region can- 
not be ill any way recorded with precision. Whatever has been written afiout 
them is based more on conjectures worked out after stray rcfercuccs of ('lr(.:ck 
writers and on the tc'limonics of Puranic literature. One notable. Icaluu', 
however, is quite signilicaui i .hat the Khasas as a whole-emerging out of a 
pov/erfui tribe — played a very interesting role in the later history of' Kumaon. 

Kimairn duyuig the. lime of -.he Buddha and ajlei' 

\Vc eanuo! .-iiiy nataonL definite evidence about the state f)f affairs in 


Ufiiiul. vri. p. 69. 
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.IvoiiuuHi cluiijig ilic tinic ol Buddha. Poweli Price coiijectmed that Kumaon 
was probably luidcr the kiugtloni of Kosala, which had extended its sway as fai- 
ns Nepal.®'* The above speculation without any solid evidence cannot be taken 
to be convincing. Even after the Buddha the history of this region Is shrouded 
in olxscurity, During Alexander’s invasion, Arian, the historian of that adventure, 
tells us nothing about Kumaon and attention is chiefly directed to the Punjab. 
Therefore, Powell Price thought it “probable that ilic fringes of the Himalayas 
tU, this period were occupied by innumerable petty clans subject ajrparcnily to 
no one head and possibly many were by now ofTibeto-Ghinesc origin.”®^ So 
far as tlie first part of the observation is concerned, it can be taken as correct, 
since the ec,i:;-,l:te unih-.-rdon of Kumaon under one rule is a later phase, to 
wit, c. 7i.", '..j . b '• Im; lecond part of his observation can, however, 
be bi'ushcd aside. It is probable that the region of Kumaon had some trade 
relations with Tibet and with some parts of China. Even during the present 
century, the Tibetans used to bring hand-made articles with them and barter 
in India for salt and other necessary commodities. Excepting this, we cannot 
trace any other affinity in between Kumaon and 'Tibet or China. 

The Nandas 

It has been suggested that the Nandtis, who ruled in Magadlia before the 
Mauryas, came from a tribe of Nandas who lived near the Ramgauga between 
the Gauges tind the KosI rivers in Kumaon, This can be. lalcen as an interesting 
speculation, but speculation only. The corroborative evidence i.s kicking. There- 
fore, no reliance can be put on it. Apart from it, the gcogi-ajihif.al coudi- 
tious might have kept Kimiaois isolated from the rest of the c.c;n.ut!'Vo 




THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF KUMAOM 

After Ak.)ka, howcvci’s a great change prevailed in this part die 
luntry. It was no more a land of isolation. And the ciilluj'al infusion Nlriiled, 
itli the gradual movement of people from the plains lo the hilly regions. 
3well Price rightly remarks that “the belt of ruined cities and inonastci ic.s o! a. 

uddhist civilization which lie all along the foothills Irom Ihc Gandak in die 
>un and beyond seem to point to a great change after the time ol Asoka 

'he forests ofTarai seem Ur have changed since then. rh(;y were not piobably 
larsliy, thick and infested with wild beasts then. And il tlu'y ate thoroughly 
Dmbcdj they may substantiate the speculation ol the above axitJior. 

We flo not have any evidence to show that the liido-G recks ever re(t,c'he,d 
i.umaou.^'^ Sankiityayan has propounded a view tliat the aneleui reniaiiis ol 
oshimath and Pandukeswar in Garhwal display an inllucncc of (hxatk arl.'"' 
rhe view seems lo be unwarranted totally and, tk'-'i'cforCj it can be rihited 
vithout any further consideration. Incidentally, we tnay refer lo some other 
towers emerging out of oblivion and setting a linn looting on the liuliam 
oil. They were the Sakas, Pahlavas and later on the Knsanas also. None of 
hem has initially anything to contribute to the land ol' Kuinaon. 


uipndas 

Our attention is drawn by the Kui,unda.s, who along wiiii other triltal 
lynasties of India filled the stage of political panorama in about ( lie. kind 
;cntury B. C. Their history, though inirecordcd, i.s supplemented liy tin.: 
liscovery of coins In many parts of India. -Whatever might have l>e(,;u their 
ole in the history of India, it is fairly certain that. at ica.si they had a powcrl'til 
lomination in the hilly regions of north India for a reasonably sutlkicnl. time. 
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Tiierc arc rcfci'cnces lo liiein iii ihc Puranas,'’'” and Varahainihira*'” ( 587 A, D. ) 
j-)laccs them somew! icre in l,hc Himalayan region. 

The Kuiiindas were the aboriginal tribe of the hilly regions of north 
India. Gunninghami connects them with the present day Kuncls of Kangra and 
the Trans-Sutlej area adding further tliat they are “the original Inhabitants of 
the wiiole of lower slopes of the Himalayas from tlic banles of the Indus to the 
Brail maputra.”'’’^ And tlien he goes on to associate them witlr the Khasas. 


The identificallon of Kunindas with tlic Kuocls, though appearing pro- 
liable, is not without objections. The Kiinet population in Kangra and Gis- 
Siitlej area may lie considerable. But nothing can be said about the Kuraaon 
region. Thnugli Gunninglvim states that the census returns include all die 
lands in the Dun valleys with the Knnct population, the present position, 
however, indicates that the majority of inhabitants comprises the Khasia and 
some other inferior castc.s. .Long ago, due to paucity of sunioicut resources, 
Cunningham assigned them to the two sides of the Sutlej,*’’'’' .Nevertheless, the 
recent numismatic discoveries .have extended the territory as far as to the 
border of Tibet, thus a.s'ugning lo them the pre, sent Garhwal and Kumaon as 
wd}.'*''* We do not know anything about the present day descendants of 
Kupiudas in the Ku'maon region, Hcncc Liu ro.Ut'ntion of Cunningham 
about their idrn(iri<'n(lnn with the Kuncts of 'vringrii. eauM'-'i also be taken to 
be very (’iiiudneing 


On the '.(plo.meni of Ptolemy that the Kunindas were the dwellers of the 
Upper valley of dw Gnuges, wc can. surmise that they were ilu' aborigiird! I.-;! 
the TTI.'iiida,;';'!!! ^■eojl>n, who later on in the course of their lunioig' ■nlgrated to 
vr.i'iiH!'; [jih-, !Vi'j(.iiis of north India. 

Guiminghaiir'-'' remark a bout their being an aboriginal rmn- A ryans f-.ec.ms 
to hr correct, '.i'fvc I'Cnriudas v/ere proltably valoions, !.int without liie icasi 
political rnuhiiioi!', in ilie beginning surge. In :iU(h suin; of alliiii's diey mlejit 
fuiee lead a jiuinadie lili\ Tficy rei'ined to have ipuned. exp.'i ience y.raduaiiy 
ui (be company of more civili/.ca iieople- -ilio Kl.iasas. They jjic.gre.sscd and 
even on!l.K.:!.l i,!ie Khasas In Uieir ndvaiu'enuaii. We do not hiow 'viien the 
iictiial (if ill,; ,:i'. p(;i')j.)]c fsi.micd. I'ul on t!u; basis of slieir coin -uud', it 

may lie said liiai; they had esU'bhshed Ihemsv'lvcs poliiiculb hy vhc iieginniug 
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of 3rd-2nd century B. C. Powell Price stated that during the times of Asokii, 
Nepal or Kumaon may have been part of the Kingdom of the Kunladas.*''^ 
His view is sound since it can be well assumed on circuinslaulial evidence that 
they had a sway over some parts of Kumaon, Dchra Dun and tlic Paujab even 
during the Mauryan times. 

After the downfall of the Mauryas, the emergence of tribal dynasties in 
the Indian politietd arena took place with full vigour. Their succc,ssor.s, the 
Suhgas, were not powerful enough (o maintain the empire as before. d'hcrcH 
fore in about tbe 2iid century B. G. many well known tribal dynasties Iiad 
established themselves as rulers. The Kunindas, whose associaLiott willi Ivum- 
aon is very well corroborated by the numismatic evidence;, wore one of them. 

The provenance of their coins is wide. For this, it can be surmised tlrat 
they occupied parts of Garhwal, Kumaon, Kuln, Kangra and, other adjoining 
regions. They issued coins from these different regions and yet had .some sort 
of homogeneity in the coin-legends and other symbols. Slight variations wore 
followed, but that may be accounted due to some features of local importance 
creeping in. 


We do not have a series of coins of this dynasty referring to all the rulers, 
save one, to wit, Amoghabhuti, whose coins have been discovered plentifully. 
His date has been fixed by Cminipgham to about 150 B. C. since the eolus 
were found along with about thirty coins of the Greek king A]:»ollodotus in a 
iieid near Jwalaraukhi,'”^ From Kumaon, the instance of three silver coitis 
bearing the name-: ..nr-ndatia., l^uvapdlita. auci TTiU'adatta is also very interesting. 
Krmvm as the Almora coins, they are atu-ibnicd io tbc Knniii tis. Pdaeogm.- 

pincGly ihe coins luve ix.en assigned to {'ir. 2nd Cfiii B. > 
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of Indo-Grc<;k hlsloty bcj.j;ius.”‘'^ 'riiis iiidicalcs LhaL after the death of 
Appolodotus his successor might not liave been able to keep up the standard 
of his power aloft. And thus having a fine opportunity before, the Kimmda 
king Amoghubhuli might have probably struck n blow and carved out an 
independent principality. 


Apart from this king, the iJirce belonging to the Almora Inanch of the 
Kiminda dynasty seemed to have been comparatively powerful Sircar advocate.^ 
that the Kusana king Kaniska I appears to have subjugated them in the first cen- 
tury A. D.**'* But the date which Sircar po.stidates lor this episode is not iu confoi*- 
mity with the numismatic evidence. The coin.s of these kings on. paiaeographi- 
cal indication have been assigned to cir. the 2nd. cent. B.G. Therefore, the coiiten 
lion of the above scholar docs not seem to be sound. Nevcrthclc.s;!, it is proba- 
ble that the Kirsanas were rcspon.sibic at .some stage in driving (he ICiinindas 
out from the foothills. The Kunindas, who were tlic mountain-dwellers, moved 
forward towards die plains probably after the downfall of the Indo-Grccks. 
It seems, therefore, that Kaniska I bad nothing to , do with the Kunindas, 
tlioiigh he might have .sultjugated the other tribal dynastic,? like the Audumba- 
ras, Vcmikis and a few other families of north " India. If is quite likely that 
dining the early period of their conquest, the Kusiirias did not pay any 
attention toward.? the Kupindas. And the result of this was that they remained 
undisturbed for a fairly long time after their .'letilcmeut in ibe jdaiiv^ as also in the 
foothills. But as stated above, the K-ndnas were I'cspousiliie ai s^mf stayA 
for the defeat of the Kunindas. This proiiably took pliice in ar U.-:. i-en' a'' 
A. D. This view has .some con obora live evidence. Though i;;; ‘n ;= . ■ id.c,;-, 
meui awaits moiV. c.C)ji(ii'mati\-e '.ii.scovv'rks, ii will jkjL be out of place to assume 
so on ib(-. liasLs of a rec.cni, cliaucxxii.'-c.ovoi’y of three Kusiina gold coi’ts™ 
beioiLgicig to dll', hier VCn-yiua iuioi- XTisndeva sT from the fiiiiiccl mound of 
Kaslnoui' in iNidniial Oisirlci. This place is of grea! antiqnaiian iuicrcsi and 
is considvri od to bi; a one ume cnpiial of the Knniuda dynasty, i'hns, as far 
as Kumaon is eoiieorncd, ii seems thai on ihc Knsana invasion di;’ Kunindas 
vc.lreaifxi. to die iua.ccessihii- area.s fd the hiil-j, wherehom ihcy could probabiy 
neverthink Of any fresh advemore, ihongli i-i is ijeliei'ed fiiat diey as.dsicd tlic- 
Yaudheyas iu rc.ga,iiiinp: tin io.d, power after a ferv cent units. 

Tlic Kuninfla.s, iJiOugh vising from a minor liiH udbe,,i.‘nj(tyed coitsideiablc. 
dominance over a. large 'a’ca l.iy , slice." dint of eil’orp As .firiefly referred to 
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earlier, tlic Kuiiindas were assigned to a jitnilcd Lcrdlory lew years befia'c, 
But in the light of fresh discoveries the picture luis corupietely (:haugc<l 
now. Because oi’ a large scale discoveiy of coins in the region ol bugh 
in Kangra, Cunningham identified it with the Srughana ol flieun-lsang'. 
He further speculated that this region was once under the Kuniiidas, II it 
is taken to be the kingdom of Srughana of Hieun-Tsang, it is essential to desc.rihe 
the territory as done by him. He says that it “was 6000 li, or 1000 miles in 
circuit. On the cast it extended to the Ganges and on the north to a range ol lolty 
mountains, while the Jumna flowed thiough the midst ofit.”^' On the basis ol 
this data Cunningham draws a tciTitorial line for the Srughana Idngdom that 
it probably included the “hill states of Siianor and Garhwal lying between the 
Girl river and the Ganges, with portions of the district of Ainbala and Saliarau- 
pur in the plains.“'^^ We cannot comment at present on the above hypothesis 
since further exploration is very essential in the aforesaid area to prove il. Ae.ctipL 
ing it tentatively, we can utilise it in a ditlerenl manner. The likely centres of 
Kuniada power in Kumaon, such as Govisana or modern Kashipur, Dhikuli 
or Ramanagar in the Nainitai District and Joshimath and Barhat in Giu'hwa! 
District’^ were cjuite contiguous to this Srughana kingdom. It appear, s, tlicre- 
fore, that the above centers were under different individual l)rauche.s of the 
Kuninda dynasty. They were probably supervised by a central power wor- 
king as a supreme authority either at Sriighanai or at some other })I(U’c. And 
thus, it appears to have made a sort of unitary form of administration. How- 
ever, substantial evidence is required to establish this view finally. 


The Kuninda.s probably subdued in the foothills occupied some part 
of the hilis. Mewej Lhclcvs, the history of this period especially pertaining to 
tli-e Kuinaou vegio:! is if'inliy wrapped up ill oblivion, As rioted earlier, the 
iCnstCn.is proii.'diiy extinguished the Kmiinads from the Kashipur reHon. 
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Yaudheycis 


By the ciitl ol’lhe second and the bcgiiiuiug ol' the llnrcl cculury A. D., 
the tide seems to have turned. The Yaudlicyas, who together widi the other 
tribal dynasties of India were subjugated by the Kusana inva-sion, rose up 
ojice again with full vigour and gave a severe blow to the rivals. And this 
re.miltcd in their gaining not only the lost territoryj but attainiiig some more 
which was not their own. The YaudJieyas .seemed to have also oonquered 
the region ol' Kumaon during the course of their victory. Tliis view has a 
corndtoialive evidence of eoius. Several coin-hoard,s are reported to ha-vc been 
tli.scovtu'ed in, Kumaon, particularly from place.s like Debra Dun and Gaihwal. 
'.Chese coins arc assigned to a later period, to wit, about third century A. D. 
Along with these discovcric.s, no coins belonging to the Kuninda dynasty are 
available from the region. Tl, ibcreforc, appears tliat the territory, which was 
enjoyed by tiic Kusanas till then, vms acquired by the Yaudlicyas. And at 
lc:ast the foothills, particularly the Kashipur of Kumaon region, came under 
the yandheyas. 

It has beem suggested by Alickar that in crushing the Kii5ar.ia, power 
the Yaudlieyas were assisted by the Kunindas. In support of his theory he 
cites examine of the Maharaja and Chbalrcsvara type as "having dose 
resemblance in type, size and fabric to the contemporary Yaud'heyas with 
Kartti.kcya on the obverse,”'^® The view seems to be quite sound, but the 
argument of coin I'cmiiiblunct' caiiriOt be easily accepted. The probable like- 
lihood is that the Munirick'.s, who wer<' now conRiied only to a comparatively 
limited area, had not the e:t|>;ieii\ to take up amis against the u?, anas will? 
full strength. And, tbcrci'ore, llicir ;.is.-iv:i;ia( e i.'> die Yaudheyas could have 
been probably ([uite. nominal ii.i naiorc. However, it cannot be said definitely 
that die above rcli-jicd coin-typc'; were ismed a'ler this episode. It is just 
po.isiiilr iliat ilu; ivsemblruu'e is due lo iiu- closer vontiguily of ihe two king' 
doiiis. 'L'bc vei'v li'ci oi ibcir Juiiu ventuie iijrainsi. die Kusanas suggests 
ilitii. i)0!li div powcis ;-)t ('me (ime maiiitaiiicd (tloscr aiid !!:!.i'ni(;uioi!s relations 
wiih i:ai.:li odicr, 'hliis mag' be ibe i'<-as()ii bebiml strikiiig Siinilai typrs <>f coins. 

.'hioliicr eoniciiOO'!! oi’ Aiiekai ihai Ihv roi intiliou oi’ ;i fi'd.eraiion of i!i.e. 
three iioweis, to wil, the ifaudiieyas, (Jv Kunin las, and i1ie Aijiintiyans 
took jdace U* meti eliK..livdy ti !• 'reign mcuttcc, may bowcvei, bo 
aecO[)U:'l. But as has iiecn sluicd iicioir, dm htiuiudais had no capaelty 
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that they joitted the Yaudheyas due lo their age old this of Iriendship witliout 
any consideration lov forming a fedevation. 


AJlor like Yaudheyas 

We do not have any systematic I'ecord of our history even after the 
Yaudheyas. Nevertheless, Firishta throws a .sidelight, wliich iirstcad ol giving 
us a clue, baffles us greatly. Describing the kingdom of Delhi, lie says that 
after leaving an infant son, Jaya Chanel, the ruler al Delhi died. I he young 
prince ascended the ihtone but wa.s deposed by bis uncle with the help oi his 
nobles. After having ruled for four yeans “Pdioor, a Raja of Kuniaon collecting 
a considerable force, attacked Dehloo, took him prisoner and scut him into 
confinement in the fort of Pvohtas, himself usuiping the empire. Raja Fdioor 
pushed on his conquesl.s through Bung, as far as the ocean, and having collected 
a great army, refused to pay tribute lo the kings of Persia. The Brahma, uical 
and other historians are agreed that P’hoor nmrehed his arary to tlni frontier of 
India in order to oppose the progress of Alexander, on which occasion P’hoor 
lost his life in battle, after having reigned sevcJity-thrce years.”''** Commenting 
on the above .statement, Atkinson says that “the Grccles found Frous 
between the Hydaspes and the Akesincs and the nephew of Poru.s in the 
next duab. Wc may accept the .suggestion that lliey were both 
Pauravas or descendants of Puru, for Plutarch makes Gcgaslus the 
progenitor of P’hoor, and he may be identified with Yayali. We have 

another Porus, however, who scut an emba,s.sy to Augustus in B. G. 

22-20, and thi,s date would agree belter with the time given in the local legend 

ofRaJa P’hoor who may have been an Tiido-scytliiai! or Farthian, 

and here he is connected with Kumaoii, of v-du'di In- m.ty iiave been a 
suzerain.”’’' 


Aftc' cou-ddorini'; (ho inh-ri nation supplied by Firisbata and the comment 
of Atkiii.'fiii, i; r<,;;i!ly diinculi lo accept the very basis of this account. 
Fi'lshtiJ, iiad vr-itad Jj!.dia Jji about the 17th century, had ba.sed his study 
0 !; :-cv;oij(!. h;r.ii;i ijiibtni:.niuii. Aiid liriggs lias n’ghdy o niarked. in his preface 
itstdlLhai- he ( iurislila ) carried ''a rapid and impei lcva, account of HhkIu 
i;li'itc/i'y pi'(.v.ic;".nly to i!n.- IVloh<U!;',;dan invasion.”'” Several di.screp.'tnrics 
have nradc the enure issue ouiie contrary to facts. The iliioiic o!' .Deliii and 
dn; ruler jaya Ghaad rlo not t:oincldn at ail with any known tact nf il!!,; 
aiviiom history of fipdia. 'i'hc liuuous Jaya Ghand ofiiu; pciftpil ;tf 
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Indian history comes about in the lOth-llth centuries. Then (he ideniificalion 
of Porus of Indian hi.story with Raja P’hoor of Firishta is unwarranted. 
None of the Greek classical writers mentions that Porus had anything to do 
with Kuinaon. Atkinson’s identification of another Porus of B. C. 22-20 also 
cannot be accepted. 

After some other discussion, Firishta says that P’hoor was succeeded by 
Sansilr Chanel, whose empire was finally usurped by Joona — the nephew of 
P’hoor. Almost all these names are new to Kumaon hi.story. Hence we cannot 
say to which dynasty these rulers belonged. It appears very probable that this 
episode in Firishia’s account was erroneously taken as of early period. A very 
plau,siblc likelihood appears to be that tlie incident i.s related to some event 
of the Ghand rulers of Kurnaon, whose history is a subject of later di.scussbn. 
The rca.s()n ibr suc.h a hypothesis may be that Raja P’hoor of Firishta was 
succeeded by hi.sson Sansilr Ghand o.ud we get this name ( Sansar G band ) 
in the list of Ghand rulers also.''’ Hence an assumption may be built up 
that jrrobably Rsja P’hoor of Firishta wa,s Pun.ia Ghand of the Ghand dynasty. 
This king comes third in order of succession from Soma Ghand, the first Ghand 
ruler of Kutnaon. '.rhea after an interval filled in by lucira Ghand, Sansar 
Ghantl occupied the throne. It is difficult to identify Joona with any of the 
Ghand rulers. The mistake committed by Firishta in wrongly producing the 
episode of history was quite ol^vious. It appears that the incident belonged to 
about iUh century A. ,D,, while Firishta wrote his account in c. 1612 A. D.® 
Hc,iu:,c it would have been difficult to write correctly about an incident which 
had already liappeucd al)out .five liuiidicd \eaiT, ago and which was probably 
handed over to him in a .inosi uij.uiihentieiin d lorm. 


S(i}iiU'h'iU\Hli(o Olid I he Kiunoon woion 

Aln,r die c.piscid',: of kiu|'; F’boor, a relcrcnee which can be taken as of 
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is nothing tu advocate as to who was tlie ruling prince ol this pJace dui'ing; 
this lime, However, it can be surmisctl that tlic Kunindas had atUiincd 
stronghold in Kilrttikeyapura alter their disconhilurc iVoin the Ibotliiils, This 
Kartripura was probably a state like Nepal. Tlie very ge.ograjdiical position 
of modem Baijnath suggests that it was here tlrat the Kuuinckis were the 
chief occupants. The suggestion of Powell Pi'icc eaii be tak<ni as eorreet, 
when he says that “among the names of frontier peoples or hiitgdonis in that 
inscription is to be found the name Kartripura. Thi.s name nccuts exia lly 
in order where the name Kuniuda might be expected. Of course, an jnserip" 
lion in verse cannot always give the geograjrhical position accuiately as 
considerations of metre i>iay not always allow. Yet ihi.s name lit.s in ([iiite 
naturally.”'*- This statement of the above author deduces the fact that the 
Kunindas were probably mentioned in Samudragupta’s iuscriptioii not by luinie 
like the other tribal dynastic.s, l)ut by the name, of their capiial-Kartripiu'a 
or the later Krirttikcj'apura. 


A Second Reference hy Firishla 


Apart fi om the earlier refereuee, there is another in Firishta’.s account 
about the region of Kumaon. Describing the exploit.s of one Ram Deo 
Ratlior,®** ' he tells us that he ( Ram Deo Rathor ) was opposed in Iris conquests 
by the Raja of “Kumaon ( who inlierited his country and crown from a long; 
line of ancestors that had ruled upwards of 2000 yeans ) : a sanguinary battle 
look place, which lasted during the whole of one day, from sunii,sc to .suasel, 
wherein many thousands were slain on both sides; till at length tlm Raja ol' 
Kumaon was deicated with the lo.ss of all his elephants and treasures, aitd lied 
to the hills.”*’* The Raja of Kumaon was compelled to give him his daitgluer. 

Atkinson docs not infer anything from it since it is again a vague 
reference in FirishliPs iiccount. Who were these two hi.-tfori'-al [ieiulicilliic; V; 
not known to us. As noted earlier, the date fi.xcd in,' ,.\ikiiiso!i_, as d'ib 
and 470 A. D,, cannot also be accepted. Whoever this Rilm Deo 
had been, the Rathor history u-vcli ies'.hciiies lhat the dyiia,sty hiul 
emerged lately in the Indian political scene.'*'* After doseiy scrniinisiny; 
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tiic liisloiy oi tliL Ralhoi s ( or Riisfrakubis ), wo do not [^cl nny of tlio iiaiucs 
fs’iiiiiLii to Ri-liTi ].)(., () RtlLhor menlioncd by Firishta. Though I'hrislitil clearly 
slates that Ram r3co IvaUior was the general of one Vasudeo of hlanauj, who 
had died leaving his thirty sons behind him ciuarrclling for the dirone, it is very 
difficult citlicr to identify Vasudeo with any of the known Icings of Kanauj. 

Wlratcvcr incident the present reference miglit relate, it is more than 
certain that the episode belonged to about the 1 Uh-I2tli centuries'. Tn. this 
case also .Hrishta. .seems to have made a mistake once again, Hence no more 
weight can be given to his statement and neither the incident may be applied 
to any period of Kumaon iiisto'ry. 


Posl-Giipla Period of Knnuion history 

Tlrough the period, under dis(;ussion, is shrouded in obscurity, we have 
stray redcrences about some of the kingdoms of Kumaon flonri.shing during 
this ag'C. The picture thus gathered is that the region appears' to have been, 
divided amongst a number of petty principalities. HieumTsang, the Chinese 
travollci", vistting India in 634 A. D,, specifically speaks about the kingdoms 
of Kumaon. While proceeding from Tlianc/iwar to Srughana in Saharanpur 
and aGros,s the Canges to Madiiwar itr the Bijnor district, he describc.s Mayura 
or Mayapura close to Hardwar and his journey to .Po-Lo-ki-mo-pou-Io or 
BrahniniTurn, ^Ybich lay 300 li or 50 miles to the north ofMadruvar. This 
Brahuii'iiufa h:'.--: .set (he scholars .spcnilalitig. Oi 
nkice ii I!' die thnh-r'.iflvumaou rca'i.n, 
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foi mcr. 'i'liis great snowy moniiiJiin kingdom is kiiowu as die kii\'>dou! of 
Seu-fii-la-iia-kio-ia-lo (ir Suvavnagoira, when; gold of a supeticr cinaliiy is 
prodiiccd, JVom east to west Liu: kingdom has a r-, real ex ii iision. but horn 
uorlh lo , south it is vi'vy narrow, .For maivy cejunrius the ruler .lias lacen a 
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Trying to idenlily the Briihinapiua kingdom, (inimin/’liam further 
suggests that it might be the same as Lakhanpura or Vaiifitap.attain 
on the Ramganga river, which is considered to have been another capilal 
of Kumaon. The distance from Madawar to Lakhanpura or Vairatapattam 
is about 50 miles. For this discrepancy Cunningham argues that the place next 
visited by Hieun-Tsang was probably Govisiina, from where Vairatapatlam lies 
exactly 50 miles towards the north. Some other scholars identified the Brahma- 
pura kingdom with the present ^rsnagara in District Garhwal, while some placed, 
it in the Bijnor District, Atkinson places it at Barhat in Ga,rhwal because “it was 
the scat of an old dynasty and contains numerous remains or temples and other 
buildings.”®’ Powell Price, however, suggested “the Katyltr valley whiclv has 
a tradition of many centuries of occupation.”'"'® Fuhrer on the other liand 
identifies the ruins of Mandhrd and Panduwala in Hardwar as another likely 
site for it.®'* Thus this has remained a vexed cpicstioji till the prcs(nit flay. In 
recent years Goetz has propounded quite diflcreutly. He has placed the 
Brahtnapura kingdom in Glrarabii rather than in Kumaon and GarhwnL He 
says fuilhei'j “as the ancient name of Brahnior in Chamba was Brahmapura, 
and, as the most interesting monuments there belong to the 7th century, it is 
tempting to identify Brahmor with the Brahmapura of Varnliamihira and 
Hieiin-Tsang.”®" 


Let us examine the views propounded by various scholars. Firstly, tire 
suggestion of Goetz is not without flaws. He himself is not very aareoflijs 
proposition and says at another place that the matter is not so simple because 
“Hieun-Tsang docs not mention Brahmpura in Ghamba at all, though he gives 
deie ilf.d desc.riptlor.s of its neighbours, Kulu as well as the Jrdandhara kingdont 
nidi then covered i he Kangra valley.®^ Nevertheless, he puts his argument 
lorcc.lully •■in the (jasb that the Brahmapura kingdom wa.s very exten.sive, “where- 
as the identification with a place in Kumaon permits only of the existence of a 
tiny and obscure principality 

The very foundation of Goetz’s theory seems to be v^eak as the 
.rilun.e,se LiTcrdier specilicaiiy p!ac!:.s (tin B?’ahmap'.ira kingdom ncartiu; CaniTiic 
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be any scope in altering his suggested geographical direction. Another 
argument obout the vastness of the region of Ghamba should also be rejected. 
We will see subsequently that Kumaon comprises several archaeological 
sites, which might have formed once the territory of the Brahmapura 
kingdom. 

The reference to Suvarnagotra or “Gold country” has been taken by 
Goetz to be for Sarthol in Tibet, Atkinson placed it to the north of Ganai 
in the valley of the Gauri ( Gori ) : “There is no doubt that the valley of the 
Gorl in Juhur in which Milam is situated has at present day a considerable 
populwtion mid communds a large trade with Tibet.”^® Herodotus meatidm 
the city of Kaspatyrus in the extreme north where “men are sent forth to 
procure gold.”^’* The gold is the legendary ‘ant’ gold which is mentioned 
in the Mahabharata, where the Khasias bring ‘paipilika’ or ant gold to Yndhi- 
stbira ( pipilaka nam uddhrita yat pipilike ).'’® This has been again referred to 
by Megasthencs,^'’ The kingdoms of the Amazons is meant for the country 
where for many centuries the ruler ha.s been a woman. But where was' this 
Amazonian kingdom ? Atkinson aptly remarks that we mu.st search for it 
across the passes in Tibet. He further states that “the Chinese name for the 
Amazonian kingdom was K, inchi and M-; Julien makes Sarnpha which, lay 
to the west of it the .same as Mo“Lou-Lo or Malasa, which was some 20G0 li 

or 333 miles to the north of LodioudOj the modern Lahnh, ►..iThis 

clearly brings us aoros.s the snowy range to ihe ii-aiis. ITanalayari ''■edlcy' oftbo 

Sutlej The country lying between ihe Giuigo: ami i lie ivlatohoii or 

Kariirili is called Nacra Somtou in the Jr.-aili.s inap *)!' Tibet. GiNaj.-I is 
cclcbra, ted for its mines of gold and is boundet* on the norlh by KliolaTt and 

on the ea.st by Tilict proper WK.son wriic-s liiat. tlut Sii,i R.'.'ijy:i is u.sufdly 

placed h) In (lie C!dac.sr: r.mi;ds we. I uive record which corroborates 

the. .sinterneui. of Hieun-T.sfmg and pi'oves di'U liie Amtcizonian kingdom lay 
in Tibet eiUil was a l oaiiiy. IVum it we inaru ihai the.rr was ;i !r.ibf; in .id licri! 
b'ilx i kuoivn as die. Nn-wang from ihe lac:' of liie.iv bdiig rulcp 1';)' a vvomari,'''’' 

Vroni llie. above ol.ist'rvation oj’ Aakio.son, it .is dlear'that this Suvartiagotra 
(i.imlva Auiazoiiian idmphin! lies ill ih.c boiderhuid of India. And therefore, 
!i:ere earn 101, lie any cloubl in placing h in du,; Tibet or somewhere in the 
BImi. eomiire. .As lias Ijeeii icmru’ke.d already, the inhabitants comixtonly 
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known as the Bhodyas might have carried the trade with the llimalayat) 
region, from a very ancient past. Therefore the contention ol Goeiy- 
“that very little gold trade could pass through Kumaon”'’’® docs not seem 
to be correct. 

The proposition of Atkinson about the Brahmapura kingdom is also not 
acceptable to the present author'. Though Barliat has a fair antiquity, it 
cannot be placed in, any, way prior to the 8th cent. A. ,D. 

Powell Price’s contention about the Katyur valley is also irot withom 
doubts.' This valley, though very significant from the point of .Kumaon 
history, cannot be taken as a likely site for the Brahmapura kingdom. Tlic 
Tale^war copper plate grants are interesting in this connection.®*'’ They seem 
to have been issued from Brahmapura. They mention the .name Klirttkcya- 
pura, which had probably a geographical contiguity to this Brahmapura 
kingdom. But to suggest that Brahmapura and Karttikeyapura were both 
In the Katyur valley^®® is totally wrong. The Brahmapura kingdom was 
quite extensive and was probably one of the most important kingdoms during 
the advent of Hieun-Tsang. Therefore, it is difficult to accept tliut il was 
■ situated in the Katyur valley of Kumaon. This valley is not so vast as to 
have been, ruled by two different kingdoms simultaneously.- Idieun-Tsang; 
does not say a word about Karttikeyapura, Therefore, it seems that only the 
, Brahiiiapura seat of government, which was a very important , one attracted 
attention of the Chinese traveller. The Karttikeyapura principality was 
probably less significant during these days. The Tale^war copper platc.s refer 
to a place called Karttikeyapuragram,'^^®^ which was surrounded by some 
villages under the rule of Brahmapura kingdom. Here it appears, therefore, 
that the intention might have been to name the villages of Brahmapura 
kingdom in the vicinity of .Karltilceyapura. Tire mtcntion of Karttikeyapura 
in the Tale^war G. P. grants simply suggests that the Brahmapura kingdom 
liad probably eclipsed tire. Karttikeyapura , kingdom in its power and glory. 
It- had acc|uli’ed. some v'’llc\ges from the Karttikeyapura kingdom also as the 
contents of the gram, s'iiow. However, further data is required for the final 
establishment o.l-' tlus view. 


■ The problem now arise.s as to where thi.s Brahmaputn kingdom was 
located. To solve she riddle wc Irave to go bank to a,u earlier discussion, Tt 
is alrciv.ly sUted that Cunni.ngb.Mm placed it on the Krunrigauga'. river. 
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;’he suggestiou of the above scholar is very sound taking into consideration 
he following factors. This place is known presently as Dhikuli and is about 
miles north-east of the modern Ramanagar. A personal survey of the site 
evealed the existence of extensive ruins which suggest that it was once a 
tourishing ancient city.^“^ An earlier survey had brought to light “portions 
if pillars, iSikharas of temples, bas-relief of lions, bulls and deities of Buddhistic 
bsigns... lying scattered throughout the Ghaurs.”’-'^^ These relics were thorou- 
;hly examined and many details were found to be correct. Hence, this seems 
0 have been the Brahmapura scat of government. As remarked, the Brahraa- 
mra kingilom was fairly extensive. It probably comprised almost the entire 
farai region and extended in the west upto Hardwar. There are some 
.ucieat ruins in the Tarfii area, known as the Moradhwaj and Ghaturbhuj. 
fJicy seern to have been included in the Brahmapura kingdom. The ruins 
f Maiidhal and Panduwrda. near Hardwar indicate that tliey were also 
irobably the chief cities of the Brahmapura klngdom.’-'^^ These two sites 
lave yielded .sculptures pertaining to various seels. Some of them are quite 
cmarkablc.^^’® 


Therefore, on the basis of the above judgement a fresh but tentative 
toundary can be drawn for this kingdom. Having its seat of government at 
3rahmapura or modern Dhikuli, it probably extended in the east to the present 
Vlmora town, touching the boundary of the KarttikEiyapura kingdom, thus , 
laviug modern Raiiikhct aird some part of the pre.scn!. iknuital m it. In the 
vest its extension reached as far as Hardwar or the so called Mayurapura or 
vlayilpura of Hieun-Xsang.^”® In the north it included the tract of Srinagara 
a Garhwai District and in the south probably it bordered another kingdom 
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known as Govi§aiia and menlionecl in Hieim-Tsang’s account. Tluis the king- 
cioni in question had an extensive territory. And therefore, the view that the 
region of Kumaon sugge.sts only a liny and obscure principality and as stich 
to push it to the Kangra region is fairly unjustified. 

Powell Price conjectured that the rulers ol the Brahinapura kingdotn were 
the Kunindas.^®’^ The hypothesis goes against the statements ol the ralc.svvai 
G. F. grants. It is stated there that the donor descended from the 'Tamar 
as well as the Solar race’"’, and belonged to the royal lineage, ol the 
Paiiravas. This is a very vague statement from which no conclusion can be 
derived. 

Taking into consideration the details about the rulers ol this Paurava dynri" 
sty of Brahmapura, we come to know that the first coppcr-plate graut, was is.sucd 
in the 5th regnal year of Paramabhattaraka Alaharajadhiraja Dyutivarman. 
The legend on the seal attached to this plate indicated that he was the son 
of Agnivarmarij grandson of Vrisavarman and great-grandson of Vi.snnvarman, 
The second charter was issued in the 28th regnal year of Paramalrh- 
aftilraka Maharajadhiraja Visnuvarman 11 son of Dyutivarman and grandson 
of Agnivarman. 

' The genealogies in the charter show that both the lines of rulers were 
comiected with each other. Aud thus the wltole family may be put iir order 
of succession in the following manner : — 

Visnuvarman I 

1 

Vrisavarman 


Agnivarman 

, . i 

: Dyutivaiman . 

. 1 1 ' 

Visnuvavman If 

LxccptiiU'; a geneiiil <.ic;>i.;riptiou rri L'lcir records WC do not get any 
i-'iliev ileiads v,l.\c,'sc. .iktUi'iiva ruus's lii ijrm'iUiiipura. 

-Now till.; cpje.sriojj. cU rics as lu whai. was t!u'. Oiigiii of d^cse P'.vlli iivas, 
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this region of Kumaon and when did they establish a scat ol’ government at 
Brahmapura ? For this we have no answer to give at the present state of our 
knowledge. 


Who were the Pauravas of the Puranas ? Pargiter assumed that the' 
Paiiravas along with other dynasties, such as the Anavas, Yadavas, etc,, 
were, all Aryans.“^ Shafer has recently postulated that they were not Aryans. 
“The Purus were fighting the Aryans at Parusni and were described in the 
IJgvcda as finrdhravacah’ of hostile .speech, otherwise applied only to Dasyus. 
The Vayuptirana holds the Pauravas to be foreigners. In the royal Paurava 
line were names such as Dhiurdhu, Kuril and Jahini, for which no certain 
derivation has been found and others which seem out of line with the 
usual Sanskrit .names of pcfsons.”’^°“ Both the views arc equally strong. 
Nevertheless, one can say that the Brahmapura dynasty of Paurava 
rulers was perfectly W • l-ibhs and practice, for, in the opening 

line of the first grant t'uv i-.iiig ■ 1 ■!!>■: ,0 have wished the welfare of cows and 
Brahmanas ( go-vra ( bra ) hmapa-hitaisi 


In the earlier pages it has been clearly slatetl that after repelling 
the Ku.sajTias, the Yauclhcyas extended their territory and also brought 
the foothills of Kumaon under them. It appears, therefore, that the GovisSpa 
or Kashipur remained for sometime under the Yaudheyas, while the Katyur 
valley of .Kumaon was ruled by the Kupindas. And the region between these 
two tribal dynastic.s was probably occupied by the Brahmapura kingdom-. 
J'hu.s iis to f'(aiLl). extension was cojn[)arative1y wide than east to west 
Wo. oaiinot say an-s'diing abvxil iiie early cvcniiiality in the fortunes of this 
dynast-)', bin it; seems I’nat liiey c.ecnpicd the seat ol Ihr.hmapui'n kingdom after 
.•).<;(] uii-ing ii cithei" from the, Kin.nuda.i or IVorn Uic Yaui.liicy;.is. And this might 
have t;i,lna>, p.lacc only alter the (hues or'Samudvagnpta.”’ The latter had com- 
pleicly llqnidaied ]}(;ih die poweix, i.o. the Kunin-das and the Vaudljcya;,. 'fhe 
Pauravas, might have, easily overwfichned either fd’iiiesc powers tind established 
the seat at Braiimapnra in aliout die cioslng ye.ai;.< of-.i-ih cx-iuui. y -V ft 

Vic Kingdom ofCovndna 

i\p;’Li't from ilralunaunra, there is yv-.! a.noiii.;r inipoi'tanl kingdom of the 
Kimiiiioii iiiils, which is dcscriliedL by tiicun-- fsang .is !.kni'|;i shs\aug-ria. iliis 
lias hi;cii ulenfified by h'l, Julien as Guvisapa, On leaving Madiiwar, ifie 
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Chinese pilgrim travelled 40 li or 66 miles to the south-east and arrived in llic 
kingdom of Kiu-pi“sliwang-na. “The capital was 14 or 15 li, or two and a 
half miles in circuit. Its position was strong, being elevated and of difficult 
access, and it was surrounded by groves, tanks and fi.sh pond.s. There were two 
monasteries containing 100 monks and 30 Brahmanical temples. In the 
middle of the larger monastery, which was outside the city, there was a stupa 
of Asoka, 200 feet in height built over the spot where Buddha was .SEiid to have 
explained the law. There were also two small stupas, only 12 fctl high, 
containing his hair and nails.”^^^ Four hundred H or 67 miles to tlic south- 
east lay the kingdom of 0-hi-tchi-ta-lo or Ahichhatra. After surveying and 
sensing the distance assigned by Hieun-Tsang, Gunningham reached the 
conclusion that Govisaria should be identified with the old fort near the vilkum 
of Ujhain, one mile east of modern Kasliipur in the Nainilal Idistrict 'riui 
ancient place had remained deserted for several hundred years before the 
occupation of present Kashipur. The place, known as Ka.shipui' today, was 
founded by Kashinath Adhikari as late as 1718 A. D. The aucient name was 
subsequently forgotten, but ihe tank Drona-Sagara still retains the old name, 
probably after Droijacharya of the Mahabharata. 

The Idngdom of Govisana saw many phases of settlement in its history. It 
can be surmised that it had its beginning some centuries before the Christian 
era. Some trial excavations of the .site have also proved its antiquity.^^” 

It cannot, however, be ascertained as to who were the inhabitauLs at this 
place before the Kuninclas and the Yaudheyas^^'^ Even the Chine, sc traveller 
rc.mn.in.s .silent about It. 

Lakimmaodai JJynasiies 

Apart from the dynasties at Brahmapura and Govisana, we also 
get two inscriptions from Lahh.5mandal in Dchra Dun District, whiclueli us 
about two more dyjia, sties of .rulers ' 
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1 he first belonging to about 5th century A. D. contains a bare list of 
rulers. The genealogy in the inscription is given in the following manner : — 

1. Jayadasa 5, Ghhagale^adasa 

2. Name lost 6. Rudre5adasa 

3. Guhe^a 7. Ghhagalesa ( Ketu ) 

4. Achala 

The editor of the inscriptioti i-emarks that the blank space in line four 
suggests that one more name between Achala and Ghhagalesadilsa also might 
have been lost.”^ 

Kxeepting a genealogical list, the composer of the verses does not 
enumerate at all the achievements of any one of the rulers. 

The line opens with a salutation to Nagendrataiiaya ( Parvati ). Who 
were these rulers is a perliuent question and which cannot be explained at the 
present state of our knowledge. Ghhabra has drawn attention to. the peculiarities 
of their names. He says that “Ghhagalck reminds one of 1,he Sanakanika 
Maharaja Ghhagalaga whose grandson has left us an inscription dated in tlie 
reign of Ghaudragupta II, Gupta year 82 at a cave near Udayagiri in 
Gwalior.”"^’ Thisj identification 'is quite interesting, but the autlior is himself 
correct in remarking that there is no intention to offer any comment at this 
stage. However, it scepis that this dynasty of rulers was probably, of some 
indigenous people of the Liikhaniandal region where they ruled for some' 
times, when finally iiicy w<n'o ovcn.hoiv;i!. by the ruler of Singhapura dynasty. 


The dynasty of Singhapur a . . 

The work of overthrowing the house of Lakhamaiidal might have befen 
corapleXed by this dynasty in about 6th century A. D. A list of the kings of 
the entire family i.'' siipjfiicd by a ptaSasti at Lakharaandal. 

Tlic T>ia!5a.".ti rctoovds the dcd’catiou of a shrine of l^iva by a princess, 
Isvaim'*' “wlio Jidonged lo the loyal race of. Singliapura, (or the svuiitual 
wd(are<.r her deceased husband. 'I'hc latter, ealicd Sri-chanrlragupia, was 
the son of a king of Jidai/idiiai a.”^'" . - \ 
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I 

Senavarmau 

II. 

j 

Aryavannan 

HI. 

J 

Dattavarman 

IV. 

j 

Pradiptavarman 

V. 

j 

Rvaravannaa 

VI. 

j 

Viiddhivannan 


VJL Singhavarman 
VIII. Jala ( vai-maa ) 

I 

Yajnavarnian 

Achalavarman Samaraghaugluila 


IX. 

X. 


XI- Divnkaravarman 
Mahighanghala 


XII. Bhaskara 

( varnian )-marricc 
Ripugbar^liala j 


KapiJavardhhana 
JaySvalj 


The dynasty belonged to the Jinc nf v Jalandha,ra 

- -a 

several verses !:.:ae' been devoted tT tfe^ fact, though 

.®Bly a siai,cinr.ut ^he inscription abo '^cre is 

-‘the title d(;ei dii-oujj, virtues.»i=^» ThirT!' o^^tained 

-nferdia( _die belonged to a lower social stv2 APemiits «s to 

oi- "''i^‘-hor father, who mttrU n., ts further indicated 


•-,. v. .. . < ■ V.V, «, iuwer social stnir, rriT • . ' 

b' Oinmer b-iiohor father, who might h'lv^l indicated 
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The history of this dynasty is nowhere available any more for a 
detailed study. It will 1)0, however, quite interesting if we attribute the 
A^vamedha sacrilice at Jagatgriima, Kalsi, to this dynasty of rulers. Prior to 
it, T. N. Ramchandran has attributed the site to the Yaudheyas,’^^ who were, 
according to numismatic evidence, the inhabitants of this region, But the 
identiiioadon cannot be^casily accepted, as we do not have any Yaudheya 
coin bearing the name Srdavarman.^^^ This king, who performed sacrifice at 
Jagalgrama, has left no anteccdaiits cither in his inscription or anywhere else, 
blit since the name and .suffix closely resemble those in the inscription, 
Ihc performer of the sacrifice may be very probably taken to be the king of 
the same dynasty. Though the present identification may carry an argument 
that th.e I iakhamandal inscription belongs to about bth-Vth centuries, atten- 
tion may be invited to consider (he observation of Blihler, who places the 
accession of the fiiist ruler ( senavarman of the inscription ) in the beginning 
of the 4th century A. T.). His arguments arc following 

( a, ) Plieun-Tsang remarks about the government of Sihghapura that the 
country had no king or rulers, but was in dependence on Kashmir. 

( b ) Since our “inscription distinctly asserts that kings of Yadu race ruled 
the realm of Sihghapura since the beginning of the yuga and enumerates 
eleven gcncration.s by name, its date probably falls before the Kashmirian 
conquest,”’"® 



UijWer, O., a//, slu, jvi (2, 
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ra, lions lo alDOut 4'lh century A, D, This brings out a very convincing hypothesis 
that ^jlavarraau ol' the Aiivarnedha sacrifice might have been the first ruler 
Senavaimaa of the Sihghapura dynasty, who was probably mis-spelled by 
the scribe of the praksti as ‘sena’ rather than ‘sjla’. 


Bistorj of Kiimaon during Harsa^s Reign 

We have no sufficient records to make out any definite pii:turc of the 
region of Kumaon during the times of Harsa ( 60G-647 ). R. S. Tripatlii 
postulated that (he kingdoms "about the governments of which 
Tsang maintains silence were probably included within Ivanauj.”^-*’ 
The| statement seems lo be correct at least in the case of Kumaon. l'b(^ 
Kumaon region which was being ruled by several dynasties seemed to have lost 
its united .strength. And at this occa.sIon Harsa probably succeeded in 
acquiring the kingdoms of Govisana, Brahmapnra and Malipura and put ibcin 
under his nominal suzerainty. 


Yet another proposition is forwarded by Rahul Sankrityayan about 
the rest of the Kumaon region. He postulated that the Tibetan king Srong- 
Tsaiig-Garapo ( 629-647 A. D. ), who had attained invincible power, extended 
his empire far and wide upto China and Nepal. Besides, he is said to have 
overwhelmed almost all the rulers of die entire Himalayan region.’’^'' Ihe al.iovc 
observation seems to be correct taking into consideration the conditions of 
Kumaon. Here we have the relics of the Tibetan Buddhism, which can 
be assigned to the above period. It is evidently a well known fact that 
the Tibetan king became a devout Buddhist after having been bapli,scd by 
bis wife.^-'’ It is, therefore, believed that he propagated tins religion witli 
a very sincere zeal And since the region of Kumaon, particularly 
Garhwal, was probably under his suzerainty, it is quite obvious that he 
introduced some changes in the religions set-up of the place. It appears that 
the first prey of this Buddhistic expnn, sionlsm was the sacred .shrine of Badariuath. 
It is only durii'ig ilu;-. vriigiouh cataclysm that several icons belonging to 
the Hindu panUicon. v,\;ri. cle.slroyed. 'n!ie Badarinath image has recently 
become coritrove.rsiid.., iov it is atiiibutecl by some to be of the Buddha. 


126. Tr.piVW, a, S., .ViT. p. 3 m. 

1??, KhmuI, .1/. |). ( 50 . 

W!}, Oi; !! s O' iho Tibclxi iiinhora like fow an;! clliors Iimv coii.'loA-i! diur 

iiiit'i- rv-",,-..? rlw lili.-inn iiip.-rica ihf; dniMUiii-:' i>nii));r .■Niiilin-jirnuM! of 

v/!ic. look her a ccniiofreoi e: iiua.lhUi jiikI iLVCUrt wlio hc:i.,ui .0 biiii..! 
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This fiacls place elsewhere elaborately. Nevertheless, it can still be stressed 
that the relations between the Tholing muth ( Tibet ) aud the Baclarinath 
shrine had probably originated during this period. And this could have been 
possible only if both the places i. e. Badarinath and Tholing inuth had some- 
thing to do in common either with Hinduism or Buddhism. 

The Tibetan supremacy over Kmnaon remained for some time. 
I’hongh it can be said that there could not have been a total subjugation 
of Iviuiiaon dynasty, some allegiance was probably lent to the Tibetan 
monarch by the kings of this region. 

In the dosing years of about 7th. century A. D., the Tibetan power 
started waning and llic rulers ol’the Himalayan region were proljably able to 
orcrtlirow the Tibetan hold, This power-survival in the beginning ol the next 
century resulted in tlic formation of many independent prindpahtics in 
ihe.se Himalayan bills. 


T/i^ Hisiorival Dynasties of Kumaoii 

The hislorical material that helps as in building up the history of 
Kumaoii i.s available only alter tlic close of 7lh century A. I). As stated above, 
this period marks the downfall of the Tibetan supremacy and the rise of several 
petty chiefs in the whole region. 


The KafyUris 

They seem to have been the earliest rulers of Kumaon to have 
established theh power firmly on its ( Kumaon ) .soil. It was the finst 
historical dyna.sly that had left some records of ii.s But the 

extant material pertaining I 0 their history supplies hardy gom'.ilogleal 

list. Some of the copper plate grants, rclcrred to earlier, aes<;rtbe 

the good deeds pcrforiucd by tlii; uile,-.-; of this dynasty. ^ And, thcrefoic, there 
is not much scope for ccjir.u'uctjiig drcir connected political account, Bclore 
taking up didr hisiory, !d n; take a survey of some oilmi. ruliiVi hunscs coaiem- 
porary to tue !.viity[i'.'i.s. .Lno l'iun.sc.s oi [.•jouiinencc in ike during the 

7th-8th ce.utiuies we.i e die !ojlf>vV!n.g; — 

1. riu-; Tdngdom oflUnjlai-ig in die western pari: orGavhwal, and 

2. The hoiuc isf Tiiandpurgarh iii ti'C easmj'u of t.knh\vai. 

Besides, ihere wvae da; kiiy-doins ol tfovidua, Bod imapm a. and Kfrltikcya 
|)nra, alHn the pi'einvtl AUnm-a and Nauuian>isi.rle!’!. 'Ihey nau pionaoiy 
become inaeiivc a!tm- coming under liic suxemiuty o! rfaijn,. Henro ibe 
l()vmi;v three, whose teemds am avaitsble, sliould. he taken, tor eonsiruxauon. 
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The Kingdoms of Bldllang and Chandpurgarld'^'^ 

Several writers like Atkinson, Gairola, Fowcll Price, Raimi, Pali J-lain 
and Sankrityayau iiave touched upon Lho hisLory of those kiuydonis. 

Scliolars have identified the Bliillang kingdom with the present Batiial 
in Tehri Garliwal District. This can be taken as a LciiLative ideuliheatiou, 
for nowhere else this name ocenrs in this context. This Bhlllaiig kiugdotn 
was probaldy named after river Bhillangana flowing in lii(‘ eastern ()ai t ol 
present Tchri-Garhwah The kingdom secmeil to have extended upto Cllrand|,)ur» 
garh in the east. Sonapai i.s attributed to luive ruled over here and duritig hi.s 
regime, a powerful chief is stated to have arrived in Garhwal iVom Malwa 
in Samvat 755 ( A. D, 699 ). The Raja, uanied Ivanakapal, on Ills a,rrival, 
“was adopted successor to Raja SonaplU, vvlio gave his danglher and sole heir 
in marriage to him ( Kanakapill 


We do not know anything more about the Bhillang kingdom, The 
kingdom at Ghaudpurgarh, however, has lii,slorical records and its autieputy 
is well eslabii.shed. Inscriptions belonging to flth-lOth century or even 
before that are reported to have been discovered from thi.s region. At 
Adbadari in the vicinity of ancient Ghandpurgarh, a Garueja image contains 
an inscription ofsaka Saiiavat 900 ( A. D. 978 ). 


Ghandpurgarh is associated with the Rajas of Garhwah While giving 
the genealogy of the Garhwai Rajas, Beckett placed Kaiiakapfd as the fliunder 
oi this Garhwai dynasty. But some of the other lists, like Ihosi,; of llardwick’s, 
’.vliicli was given to him by Raja Praduman Shdh of Garhwai dynasty in 1796 
D., \'i lilianr.': list,^®^ Alrnora list, Tehri list and Mold RanEs list; do not 
hold Kanakapai as the founder of Garhwai dynasty. Instead, Ajaypal is 
generally coiisktered to be the founder of tliis dynasi y. The - jocs! iun naturally 
anses as to who was tlu.i ■.'i.anokai.'al r The issue ciiniiot be .sci n.'-ido simply 
because the lists are ‘dr.adiiional and liislorically inaccurate.”^ Kauakapal, 
whose rderence comes twice .ju-ec in the ■ list given by Beckett and the 
other in the traditional account --is unrloulitcdh a diief of some historical 
•mpoi u’iUi..e. .idLc .lioi’y iull.s us duil ii-.- emue iroin .a.t;"lw;i aiid ‘^settled 
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himself in Lhe nikliands.”^^'* This midland may mean Cliandpurgaih, which 
probably lay between the Joshimath seat of the Kaiyuris and the kingdom 
oi' Sonajird at Barhat. It appears that Kanakapal alter achieving success in 
the region of Garhwal established his seal at Ghandpurgarh, instead of at 
Bai;hrit, where his falhcr-in-law Sonapal had been ruling. He seemed to have 


united the two pas'ls and thus made his kingdom wider than that of his 
predecessor. 


1 he lacts about the history and aehicvcmcnLs of this ruler are merely 
malters ot speculation. It is really strange that none from his ilynasty succeeded 
him and thus lie remained a solitary figure in the history of Kuraaon. A 
.suggestion may be forwarded for the sudden disruption of his line. It appears 
that the dvief who had come from Malwa could not cope up with the 
local situation. He might have felt it dillicult to adjust himself in the lull cul- 
ture. Then the Katytirisj who had attained .strength by that lime, might 
have vied with him to see his (Kauakaprd’s) growing impoj'iaacc. Ancl/inally, it 
ajipearfi, that this indigenous dynasty (the Katyuris) had prolialrly not allowed 
the foreigner to enjoy an upper hand in the local political all'alrs. In such 
circuinslauccf), therefore, Kanakaprd might have eitiicu' abandoned the throne 
or was killed in some local skirmish. All that has beci i stated above remains 
only a pkmsiljlc suggesthm till some ckdlnite historical records prove it correct, 
or otherwise. 


The period from the 9tlr century to the advent of Ajaypal, the. founder 
of Garhwal dynasty in the M-tli cciilury,'''^;^ is shrouded in a thick veil 
of oblivion. We cannot say as to what happened with the Ghandpurgarh 
seat during this period. It was probably abaudoncvl by the Garhwal Rajas 
as they arc said to have inmsfiaied their capital u. -h-.valgnh near the present 
i^rhiasp.ir i]\ Garbwal. But it seems, however, laoi;-.' oic ■ bail they kept their, 
sway e.vci lirii area ;.d;o. ^ 

The Other Kingdoms ■, ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■,: 

Tin; !;Iii|;;doms ofC.ovi!iaiui, Biah-raapura and Karitikeyapura have already 
iji'en dis'.’u.'iset 1. lt.'ii.'epi,iiu.|| ikie KiTnuimyaoui'a. kcii.Mic.'ii.', iiOiic ol tn'.m h'.is 
evokct.i miic.ii <iif'"n'donof iiidoiians. VVe cannot ac.y udalhc!' i.ucru w:.w a conipieie 
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extmctioii of die Bnihinapura and Govisana kingdoms after ihc 8th ceiiUlry 
A. D. However, for want of sufficient evidence, we may say dial the emergence 
of the Katyuris, as a powerful dynasty in about 8th century A. i)., heralded a 
new era of political unification in Kumaon. 


.The Kurtiikcjapura Kingdom 

The kingdom of Karttikeyapura is generally associated with the Katyuris. 
The place, which is so famous in the Kumaon history, has a considerable 
antiquity. It is known by at least three names. First is Karavirapura,'''’" 
second Kartripura^'^® and the third Kartlilceyapura.^®'^ Under the last name, 
the kingdom reached the cnlmination of Its progress, after this for it wa>s a 
continuous seat of government of the Katyuris for many ccnliuics. 


The Katyuris or Kalyuras ( The Origin ) 

The origin and the age of the Katyuri rulers in Kumaon has been 
controversial. .Scholars like Atkinson, Gairola, Powell Price, Paiiclc and Goclii 
have propounded cliE'ercut theories regarding their origin. There, is iro 
unanimity in the opinions of scholars. Hence it is necessary to state their view.s. 

Atkinson^ was the first to trace their origin from the Kalrul valley and 
connect them with the Kalors of that region. He says, “Wc may now conclude 
that we have carellilly and fairly made out a connection between the dynasty 
ruling west of Indus known as Kators and the Kumaon Kalyuras. 


Gairola bascrl his views on the ancient folk-lore and tradition of Kumaon, 
which according to him, “.show that the .Katyuras were a small Khasa 
tribe who originally dvv^ell at Joshimaih in the north of Garlnval and 
subsequently immigrated to the Katyur valley in Kumaon.”’-^® 

Powell Price contented differently and said, “in aiiy case it would seem 
more probable that they were a remnant of the Kupinda empire and thus 
their rise to power presents no difficulties.”^*^ 


136. Atkinson, E. 1'., o/i. 41 ,, p. 463. 
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Pande traced the ancestry of Katyuras to ^rdi-Vrdtana, the femous king 
of Ayodhya, who flourished three to four thousand years ago,’^" 

First of all, Atkinson’s proposition of connecting the Kators of Kabul 
with the Katyuris ol’ Kumaon seem ill founded on the following basis : 


( a ) After describing the political conditions of Kabul and the Kators, 
he says, “In 961 A. D. Alptegin established the Musahnan dyirasty of Ghazni 
and henceforth the Flindus were the objects of bitter persecution, so that many 
became Musalmans and others fled to the hills or to India.”^^^ The above 
statement goes against the very basis of his theory. The cj^isode of 961' 
A. D. in the history of Kabul docs not fit in tiie political conditions of Kumaon. 
The Katyuris cannot be taken to have established themselves in Kumaon 
after 961 A. D. The general agreement of opinions have been to assign the 
Katyuris to cir. 8th century A. or even earlier. 

( b ) Further, Atkinson contradicts himself when he ,says, “the 

Katyuras were according to local tradition, the ruling family in Kumaon 

both before and after ihc great religious cataclysm of the 8th century, 


I'liis statement totally dismisses his assumption that the Katyrxris had 
migrated from Kabul in the 10th cent. A. D. 

Powell Price’s presumption is also not without objection. To connect 
the Kupindas with the Katyuris will really be a far fetched thing, The 
Kunindas, though singularly a hill tribe with their centres of chief activities 
in the Kumaon region, cannot be taken to be the remnants of the Katyuris. 
To jjrovo liT.s contc.ntion Price discarded the belief that the Katyuris had 
ii-icir innjxelaml in ilu' valley of Alakanaiida or atjoshimath. About the 
Ki.inii)da.s,, it inis iicen stutccl that their power started waning after they were 
rcjicflcd by i!u: Knsrina.i irom the foothills. Hence the presumption of their 
c<.)ntirMK)Uf; ink; for a i,hoii,sand yeans as one place can not be given much 


weiuhi. Tin; best all eraa live seems tlvi; ;dh > 


ownfall of the Kuiiinda 


power, the .KaLyluis occui)ic(.l ihe . niisic.riijcm seat in Kumaon after 
h.aving migrated from Jo.^lumadi tn Cjavliwal, 

B. I). 'Piiudc’.s contention t;o trace out the ancestry of the Katvviri.s to 
Salivahana, the famous king of Ayoilhya is also without any corrc.bom.dcm. 


142. Pande, Ji. D., up. tit., p. 148. 

14.1, Allrinsoii, li, T., up, til,, p 434. 

144. This dale slioiilcl he cli.scardwl nov,'. The .succeeding pasje.s will pi'ove lhat the Kalytis'is can be 
assigned even an earlier date than ihis. 

1 4fl. Atkinson, Tv T„ op. cit,, p. iG?". 
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Whal then was the origin of these Ivalyuris ot Kumaou i‘ .Cliis is really 
a riddle for wliicl'i no definite clue is possible. NevevUiclcss, ihc (hcory ol 
Gairola .seems to be lairly cogent. The folk-love and tvaditi(.)ii of Ivumaon, 
which he made as the basis of his iheovy, should contain some tiullg for 
excepting minor interpolations, tliey are Ibund to be historically correct. 
The folk-lore and tradition show that the Katyuris were <a small Khasa tribe 
flourishing in the valley of Alakaiiaudri. The fable appears to be true. The 
Khasas played an interesliug role in the history of the entire lull region ot 
northern India, hlany independent dynasties ruling iu the caily mediaeval 
period in these parts ol' India seemed to have oflshooled from the Kha.sa 
stock. And it seems very likely that the Katyuris also, as an extension 
of the Khasa. tribe, proved to be the first historical dynasty of Kumaou. 

The Date 


It is difficult to trace the chronology of the Katyuris. .hvcu atrout the 
date of their settlement in the Katyur valley, there are several speculations. 
In the inscription and copper plate grants so far available, it is really difiicull 
to verify the regnal years. Therefore, iu almo.st all the leases palaeography 
has only remained helpful in assigning the elate. In all, the Katyhris 
have left behind five copper plate grants and a stone inscription, Almo.‘it all 
of them are iirterestiug and on the basis of their evidence we can draw a 


tentative list of the Kaiyud rulers. The most interesting among these records 
is the Bageswar temple inscription”''’ in iUrnora District. There are iu all 
about eight rulers meulioned iu tiiis record. Sircar has made a suggestion 
that this stone imeriptiou couiains “no less than three grants made by three 
difllnmi kings in favour of liie god Vyaghresvara Deva”.”’ He t Iocs nut say 
auNUiiiig .iijoi.L II k; kings of the first two grants, Tire third grant, however, 
m., .lUcni: ;;!. The reason for it is that it mentions Lalilasuradcva as 
i.ic tm;..! .0 ii;e This very king is further known through the Paudulu'ivar 
copper plate grants, which were issued from Karltikeyapura, dated in the 
21st and 22nd years of his reign. Kiemorn as-ig-is die of Lalitasura™ 
deva to be of 3th century A. D. on grounds of u ''m.,;. 'p!,- ' One of the 

grants was made on the ocea-io.n of the Uttarayana, Sai'ikranti on the third -bv 
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matio on the occaHton of die Visuva-Saukrand, on tlic l5tIiof the dark half 
of Kartlika whieii coincided, according to the above author, with the 25th 
Scpicniiier, 854 A. D, He further observes, “The two dates themselves do not 
fix the time of Lalitasuradcva with absolute certainly ; but on palaeograplhcal 
grounds the inscription here published ( i. e. the Paiidukcswar inscription of 
the 2 '1st year of Lalitasuradcva ) might well have been written in A. D. 853, 
and, in tiic whole of the 9tli century A. D., there arc no two consecutive 
years which would suit l.he two dates so well as A. D. 853 and 854 do,’’ 
The conclusion drawn liy the author is very significant and the dates are, 
therefore, more or less well esLablisiicd. On tlic basis of Kiclhoru’s calculation. 
Sircar has assigned the four rulers, vf/. Ninibarta, Isl-ngatia, Lalitasnra and 
Bhudeva to the period lietwecn 790 and 870 A, D. 


Tliough the above dates worked out by Sircar are valuable, they do not 
fulfil our aim. But it, cannot either be denied that on the basis of it we can 
tentatively dale the establishment of the house of Katyuris in ICumon, As 
already noted, (lie Bage^war stone iusci iptiou, though full of doubtful transcript 
and translation, gives ns a list ofciglit rulcrsP''’^ The suggestion of Sircar that this 
inscription coulaiiis three charters , seems to be ,fairly correct. But at the same 
time it appears as if almost all the kings of different charters have some sort, of 
ieia,lloi!'.liIi) nil h eacJi other. This further .makes us to presume that all these 
kin;;s ol' di(h i'<'in charters, liclonging to one dynasty, ascended the throne 
!ii order oj ,;-.i.',ce,-,-;ion as given in the inscription. Sircar himself agi'ces in 
one of his papros that, the kings of th-' ;.ccui!.l .hacler “flourished later than 

lbo.se meulinued in the first charter Inu ht Ihrc the kings known from. the 
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Kiimaon and Garhwai to carve out independent principalities. It .seems to have 
been the case of the Katyuri dyna.sty also. Tradition tells us that Vasudeva 
was the founder of thi.s dynasty. “The ancient tcinpale, oi Va,sudcva 
at Jo.shimaLh i.s said to bear the name oi the lirsi: ol the Katyuri kings 
as JM'i Basdeo Giriraj Chakra Ghuramani.” 


Who wa.s this Vasudeva ? Wc have no other rei’crcncc to the 
existence of this king, Rahul Sankrityayan has identified him with Ba&antana, 
the first king in the Bage^war stone inscription.^''''^ It seems untenable as 
there is no convincing proof in support ol this. Moreover, the 
names Vasudeva and Basantana differ trom each other. It seems that 
these two persons, though belonging to one dynasty, were quite lUffcrcnl and 
flourished in two different periods. It would not Ire inappropriate to put 
foith a suggestion that Vasudeva was the first king of tJie Katyuri dynasty 
flourishing at Joshimath. His status, it seems, woukl have been that ol a 
petty chief, but definitely .superior to other contemporary power's of the region. 
It is very likely that this king was probably responsible in routing Rajri 
Kanakapal Ifom Ghaadpurgarh. 


It seems tb(at the last ciuarter of 7th century witnessed a family fcurl,^"° 
which probably resulted in the migration of KatyCiris to Karttikeyapura, 
modern Baijnatli in Almora District, The I'ulei', to establish the hoasc 
at Karttikeyapura, may thus lie taken as Basantana. As stated already, his date 
may be tentatively put as the last quarter of 7th cent. A. D., which may also 
be fixed a.s the initial date of the house of Katyiiiis at Kartlikcyapma. 

The Dynastic History of the Kalyuris of Kumaon 

Before writing the history of this dynasty, we may take into 
consideration the inscription, s, which are the only basis of our liislory. 


If>3. IS. T., -,/i. t:/., |). .iCy. 

.‘■'.■‘.iliLj'iry.iy.ii!, p. 104. 

136, 'i'i't;'.!: .In; .v.i'i ,j:iiU;ii'ns .rrjfiil iI;k K:i'yur; aiifii’"iv.'‘,c.p. .’'■■..•iii Jo'.li’iniiili lo Ibo Kat-ytJr valley, 
! inaiy il.'.: r'p'.u I:];;- ijii:; = Wi.'li! ini:;.' V.i'.'.nl. ''.a tad gone lo junglcji for 

Iiunling, Narasiiriba lat/.i'g iI-- ilir-pe of a man vislfetl thu palace and asked for food from ilia 
r[ccn. Th.e Tfrn-' gave ’ini.i f!ifri.'!i.'nl (o eat. .After eadtif;, he lay d>'wn on the li'fjiT’.'j hod. 
When the iciv.-n.'.-l, iio sa-,-.' a as'ci'y. o.i Ihii ii.d. It .a.-w Iuk sivovd 

and struck him on d .-; ertn. lii-.t ius'crd oi' hlo'vl -.v. it; [!o.,-(:il i;.,. <.,,-.,uud. 'i pi, 

Rn,.! vVD^ tMiril'.i,.'!, Tl-.r ti’.av dlsrlifr.td Uou dipt v.-a^ 'li'.n'.'i'-i'.lv.i.' dn. li,. x.-a.- j)!ca;i.';'\ 

V ii.\! 1 iin 'i.i: I'l.il. c.r);,'... lo hiiii, 'jut rio'.v f.y iiii: vk’nig s' faidi he i."il Imvi; so Icnvc ilio piiia. ijii 
pl.rc,-- ■jyt.r-..;V;i;i:o — (tf, io Kntvtif a; id i;.,| alilislx ! Ilf, ihcr.-.. tr’.oiV,:'r Mory Minply 
ll.aL urm.ly rir.n.i I'o! • ■uu.'-ct' a b>aii';ii in rniKi'illc .'o itiit Katviir voij/;)' .p ' 

(jm ri ilic.if: :hp inHcr vtcni."? fo iio soiiiirj. 


isniiaowi. 
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As nolec! hncfly, (.he Katyuris iiavc ieftiu all five copper plates 
and one stone inscriplion at Bageswar. They arc as luliows : 

1 Paiidnkesvai’ Copper Plate ol' Lalitasuvadevti - Year 21 

2 . Year 22 

3 . Ijalcsvar Copper Plate Grant 

of Deisata ..Year 5 

4 . Prtnclukcsvai' Co])pcr Plate grant 

of Padraata Year 25 

5. Pandukeivar Goioircr Plate grant 

of Subhiksharajadeva,.. Year 4 

G. Ba.gesw;u’ Stone inscription of Bhudeva 






1. Sri Basantana or Masanlanadcva 

1 . 

Nameless king 


2. fsri Kharpai'adeva'‘'“'’“ 

^I'i Kalyanarajadeva 
bil Tribhuvanarajadeva 


t ' * 

3. Sri Nimbartadeva or Nimbaradeva 

Isri rslitaraiiadeva av Tsiaganadeva 

I 

fsri T.alitasnrndvCVa 


Si'i Bl'.i'i'.levarieva or Biiiutcv.a 


iiaj, 'J ill! I.oi'j-'n WOJT ,.ri:-.;)V.a hi lii" ^.l' tV-i.ii'Uil su 'l?n:hiliikc,tA):. Fniir of 

;Iit'7‘i *^130 >iO’hV I'.i I'-.i.sM'S.iU'ii 01 li.c it.TiTii;''. i I:*" urito' liy.fi. ja 

Guii/y '.'MiM'T'ijBi iirrHMiJillv. Forni'-iiUy. Ail uhhvi nuw 

\ FlIhI i.'.J'.y hiiii ss ili'' ''''hi ■.'( liir ‘.n;.;:- klpg- 

■fOlil'". OtllfliS iililii ■'IS !>ifl iV/t- I'lif ■lit* GO’d JiKoW* 

filit; o-N J.J..V.A?, Vol, Tpi>. . ■ . , 



THE ARCHABOLOGY OB' KUMAON 


Genealogical list accorilmg to Lalilasnmdeva inscripHons-Tcars 21 cnid 22 
1 . Nimljar-Nrisu Devi 

Istagaiiadeva-Vega Devi 

" ’ i 

Lalitasui’ackva-Sima Devi 


(I) Plate of Lalilasuradcva-ycar 22 
1. Nimbara-Naiu DevJ 

I 

Istaganadeva-Vega Devi 


(2) ’Plate of Padraaladeva-Tear 25 

Saionaditaya-Siiighuvali Devi 

khchhata-Singhu Devi 

Desatacleva-Padmallri Devi 

Padnialadeva 


(3) Plate of Subhiharajadeva-Tear 4 
Salonaditya 

Trlici ihai.'idevr.-Tsana Devi 

j 

Subhik saraj adeva 


The available inscriptions do not tel) us much ii]>out the poiilical 
achieveiiieiits of these rulers. Howevei, there rs sufficient scope to construct a 
picture of the social, religious and administrative conditions of the age. 

Before taking up all these aspects, one poi.it should Ijo uoLedi at the 
very outset that the in.scription and grants d(; not .vup'pjyoia roniiscv'd. Ii-,l 
oFthc rulers of Kalyun dvain.. No final rcasoi, eru/ije ffirwaohd Ibr this 
soiTol arrangement, liiosvevcis it can be presumed that almosi cViivkioa 

olthesc records belonged u, dm Katyud dvnasiy. 


ilasantjur:', who Ini!! 


eci} ci-t:di!ed to be the. founder of this c 


•SiL iCa!\tU':e)';nnn'.'n was :-:iic;c';Ciic<i by his son, whoso n;i 


- name !s mvolnf^ in the 
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Biigeswar inscription. Basuulana, who might have been probably a chief of lesser 
strength liian bis suc.cessorj was also titled as a. king of kings (’ParamabhaUaraka 
inaharajadliiraja ). This seems to have no value and the epithet was 
probaltly added by the donor of the grant out of sheer feeling of respect. But 
Basantana seems to have been a pious ruler and was the follower of 
^aivism. His son, whose name is missing, was an equally devout ruler. He 
donated .some villages to the Vaisuavas as well and revived the grant given 
l.)y his father. Apart, from his religious acts, the king i.s staled l;o have built 
many rfist-houscs all along the public roads. 


The line of Basantana seems to have ceased after only two generations 
and altei' it probably a cousin or some one else who was next of kin to the first 
line .siu;cced(xl tlic tlironc. This king is known as Kharparadcvti.. We 
do not have anything to record about this kijig. But it seems that he could 
not acquire any other territory for his empire than what he got from his 
predecessors His sou Kalyanarajadeva, though hearing the usual title 
of Mtiharajadhiraja, doe.s not seem to have been politically powerful, as we do 
not get any account about him in the inscriptions. His successor, Tribhuvana- 
riijadeva, has, howevet', an important aec-ount in the inscription, But politically, 
he also lacks viGtoric,s to his credit. His pious act of donation, is nevertheless, 
cmphasi.sed like liis caidy predecessor’s. This king had close links with a 
‘Kirataputra,’ who is stated to have donated a field of two and a half dro^a 
yidd-ca])acity in favour of the same god ( Vyaghre^varadeva ). 


Thi.s Hue met the same late as that of the cai'iier onc.s. After the last 
ruler Tribhuvantirajadcva, we do not know of any othci.' .successor of this 
line. Instead, Nirabartadeva of another line .succeeds him. Motliing c.ui be 
said about the relationship of these rulers oi' different branches. But it seems 
that t.hey all belonged to one family, apd succeeded each other in a natural 
course. 


MhnhcutcilcvfJ 


At die accession of this IdtU’, die position of ihe vnllng honfie 'ippi 


■ars 


to Irivc changed consisicialjlv. One advimtai'c rcga.rdiug dn,s Ime of 
idngs is ihai, cdl ol them are also de.sctibed i’l llici Pandukesvar coj.-per plates. 
Aini, ifieie.fo! e, n’C k-iovv cciinparafivcly more aliout them. Nimharfa is sai.l ui 
he the first l ulcf Iravinn; gaiiied .suificient now-'r. Tiiough uii.endowcct wIiIi 


ill;', "ill’ si'.i'CL' iiii ■>! (if tli.r.se 'inf:-’ wriii !<■ l:,iv-; laiirn j5l’'..;i; iu ii iiii'iii',:.' i.'.isiiijci'. T!ri'’ii“ in no 
I'.iii! an'j'.vlif.i';’ '.r :i iiini'lv ijiiari'’! liiii! i in-ii'ii li.e ri'.'fi s,!;'.'.!'! .my fnii: nt liifm. ^lOi'-iovc.r, 
liu: tloiiiii’ c'lualiy i;.?. i'.(;tc>s (l»iii-.i by all b'.nt',;. nf viiiiiMi.i lines. 
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Tim ARCHAEOLOGY OF KUMAON 
he Icnown in the records as a. fitditer oi wars, 


who 


imperial titles, 

vanquisiicd liis enemies "as (he rising sun dispels the nilst.” Powell Price 
holds that the victory probably referred to some war with the Palas. 
Pre\dousiy, Atkinson and a few other scholars have drawn a similarity of the 
Pandukesvar plates with the Pala inscriptions. Atkinson compared them with 
the Mongbyr Plate and the Bhagalpur inscription of the Pala rajas. He 
contented further that the tribal name of the writer of these grants from 
Pandukesvar is Bhaclra, which is quite similar to that of the Pala grants. 
The dedication and verses are also the same. On the basis of it, almost 
all the scholars and particularly Powell Price concluded that there was a 
Pala, invasion on Kumaon, which ultimately resulted in a treaty and by 
which, in all probability, the hill rajas were enrolled as supporters of the PiXlas. 
And further, this would explain the imitation of Pala records. 

This conclusion appeans to be fairly correct. About .Dharmapala, it is said 
that 'he went to extirpate the wicked and plant the good and happily his 
salvation was effected at the same lime; for his servants visited Kcdara and 
drank milk according to the law,’ 

From the above statement, it seems that king Dharmapala carried oti his 
march upto Kumaon after extirpating other enemies of the Gangetic plains. 
He also seems to have conquered the ruler of Kumaon, i.c. Nimbartacleva, 
who was himself sufficiently powerful, but had probably failed in achieving 
success. The very fact that be was xiot endowed with imperial titles shows 
that he had to accept the suzerainty of some power. This was probably 
Dharmapala, who was quite invincible. 


165. Atkinson, E, T., «/?. «/., 1.3, p, 4/3, 

169- Powell Price, op, eii,, Vol. IV, p. 13, 

160. Atkinson, E. T., op. sit,, p. 4/8. 

161. Ibid,, 

162. Tie eiiisuti; le-'l'i-red to by RiXjasckhara in a verse in liia Krivv.'iinrnirrn’i'.S v-tib 

id,' compe.i'il i.y ..ijirw et.'in poet of Tlbatin.vpTil.'i after his victory o!' 

Oi .'.vm.-i'in. seem;; li ai lin- a<lvti:t of the KalyUria in KHrIlikSyapnra, sonic 

bai bar 'c b a rnlv:,' Iiail '■'.’cnp',.!! jij'.s .leat of' trovvriinicni fora slioi J Mo 

:riVi;'l(.v. by [a'., r inpi iial Cbiiiia Kisia. aliij rnci :i'. iii;' haiiC.'i ol' this 

Khaia r iiri- rr ]Uin.,u'Iiipa.i, ’i ic: Ki.a^-Vlcnaii l.ail i-rolialdy IM ; -.. li'' 

::i<; .'.'.f!'. .r,': t.i.ipia i-.i.nir, i. -....f,,. ^,i(;i,ai,!v a 'Jb-Asiro,-.', faiinic ai. ... ...ii:'.'. as .'.a -■ 

ill’- (Ji.p.f i.'rn;. i i.';, vciy iiui-icnl of Iv.'r.'iihp. .■’.piii a (in ki'.iilikiV.'rinaiturii ) lia.i piMlmbly 

i-rn.aincii an ciibs’-nic for iiiaio' cciiliin.cs, ili.acibjo, wli.'n l.Miinniapi'ln 

invail' i! tiiv -.iiiii'; i\.iirtiiki!yapuin k'.niiiiiin'- ■!> aliiiiii itic V'i’“iti)'iiii|' of 9ili uai'iiry, bia 
'.'iCLOr!- v.e.' iakcii as r.l Lpi at sy.ri'ii.T.nfr: .nnl iicoi'i; iiii; i-ainvl ooc' c'.niipiia.'.i.! ilii: vcise .-i'aliii;; 
tile jii';£ ilic.i, a.r il...;, vny piaia; Ki;i!iik?.y,'’.!ia(;;'r!i ), where liie Kha-?r('‘l'.ijniti hat! dcic.ii'al 
Samritcapt.-i, or f'caiagiipti., tin; p.-a'scs of l:V i.irin ( ntiarnuiTiiibi ) (hr liis victory .-iii; injiig by 
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1 he iminediate causes of rescjiiblancc Ijelween the copper plate grants 
and the Pala records can be veriQcd without any difficulty. It seems 
that after the defeat of Nimbartadeva no immediate arrangements could 
be made to copy the Pala records. The Kuniuoa rule.)-, who was probably 
compelled to sign a treaty, did not issue any charter. His grand.son Lalitasura- 
deva was probably responsible for bringing out Ltiis resemblance. It appears 
that he was actually influenced by the; Piila records and Irad copied them in 
his grants. 

Though Nimbarta suflercd a dei'eat, he was probably a strong ruler of 
Kumaori offering a tough resistance to the invaders. 

Apart from his Itravcry, Nimbartadeva is eloquently praised for 
being a devout f^aiva. Pic was endowed with kindness ( daya ), courtesy 
( dakshinya ), truthfulness ( satya ), virtuous dispositon ( Sattva bila ) and 
liberality ( audarya ). 

Nimbarta seems to have been the first builder ol' the Katyuri dynasty. 
The Vimanas at: jage^ver arc contemporary to his period and may be taken 
to have been built by him. If this is accepted then his devotion to fjaivism 
is proved by the fact that he selected the most sacred site of Kumaon, 
namely jage^var, for such construction. 


thfi women of KSrtlikflyanafjara, TUiii verse, cliaraclerisca as 'Kallioiia was iii'obably hicorpo* 
rated by Rajaselcbava in Ids KilvyaniTmauisl. 

Tl If. above episode lias, however, .been ie ei [>n"t‘d 'iiiT.neiOly l.y liie sniiolaiM. 
fiencvai! " episode of the Gnin-t Icana'inpia end Cbandra- 

gupla ' . 10 the present v.i'.Oi’ oi' ilio liiiliiwn'S i ! 

■..I , 1 - ■ ..■ . .. of Gliandragupla II. [t..! K'.iinidas liio'.ioli d.dlmcc, were 

ruling in KSrUikayapura. And we Imve seen ibai they were not the , Kbasas, !)Ut an 
i..n.- . ■aicd, 111. epi'.ole Invl plai'c with some Khasiya 

f I i. .'-Pl.t- ! ■ ; : . the s*’ .S' • (' b .uiiil'r.y.iinii'.i i'or a .short time. Rut this 

S. ' : ■ ii'.'. ■! • •:■■■■ iflcr ihe au'i iii'n'i’o the 'ascendancy of the 


.’''i'f'oii.'iiy. In ''•.iK'.O'.Lra.’i'i;':! :i Tra-ias i, Ihe n.-ooi; Kill: liid'yapi Oil d'lfi niil iireiiv -..i, sll. if 
is I'.v'.ov.'.i a-'. I'iw iiaine K. 'jl;i!..''.s,n'ra *'0.iii« i ' in' .i iii't'i' deriviitifiii (.f nin.in (he, 

rub '/ill i i'nliny .'i.D. 'I in’rft'in'. llif '■■rii'nirn: in ibi'ii.’.ld ilia' if dv < ph:0'l.' w'M 

<.(>i.i:.,’irti)0'!ii7 lo ’ill' eaviy ii'iji'a inoi-a!.'!;.;, \,'by iir! no' liic pnei cse Knviiipnc.i iini.-arl of 
K'il‘!(i/:i;v;i.".'!.;i,i i' 

!i ill.’.'' I'l'ini'; sti!;!ti’.ii lo ih; pi‘!’'.e!ii di i.. ilie I'rd.irjie i'clonfi'd t.) ii '...icr 

peri'll!. Aii’l lni!''r, il ciuiuoi he I iCctei’ on in Rrirnai'npl'i of liie CJiiD’a dsnnsiy. It 
.'-ppi iii's liial dll' fiiisii.'le refervitii lo ai'‘)!i’.n Chainiiagnpiri, vim ‘iliO-..'.i'i iio d' sif'i'iati.'d as 
(Ihaiidraj'iinla ill. ‘i'iioiiah. lii'... v'.-.oonali.'y ifsfii'.'i rul'leei. (f rr.in'i'.i'..-.' w. iiii '.'.oins have 


iieen 'li.s'iOfered ion!' iiaCS .nnl are df;,i.’i’l’i:d 'W .'lihvi, 
.sonic vnore llr-hi av'iil.sble on it. 


Id's i‘1 Old'' 


(i.!.'..uiv.- ■nigi'f iiion oil 
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THE ARCHAEOI.OOY OF KXTMAON 


Magana 

Tslagana succeeded Ids falhcr in aboul 810 A. D. He was ('qually 
powerful, Except for bis military attainments, we do not gather aiiytlnug 
else about his personal Hfe. That he fought with his enctnics is porved by 
the statement that the “edge of his sword slew furious elephants, » On the, 

basis of this statement, Atkiason correctly postulated that the re.feissice to this 
indicated “that the invader must have come Irorn the plains,” b(’ca;iise 

the elephants could hardly be ased by a hill-tribe against another. 

Ji seems that the political conditions of Kumaon and particuhnly of the 
foot-hill region were wrapped up with severe conllicts. To subdue 
all these powders would have been a strenuous task, Tire staterncut 
about the extermination of elephants is not in any way an exaggeration. 
Earlier, it has been pointed out that the period between the Gth ami 7lli 

centuries is marked by the formation of small kingdoin.s in the entire 

Kumaon region. It appears that Istaganadeva had to dispel .some of Ihcsc 
petty princes who might have suddenly raised their hcad.s and who probfildy 
had occupied during this anarchy the foothill regions lilic Govisana, parts 
of Hardwar and Dchradun, It wa,s, therefore, quite obvious to , say that the 
king might have crushed in war the elephants belonging to ihc.se petty rulers. 
The purpose for his fight might have been, therefore, the um(k'.a,tion of the 
entire Himalayan region. Hence, the reference to the elephants may not In^ a 
mere exaggeration. 

Lstagana tlias appears to have successfully unified Uic entire, .Kunraou 
region and ruled over the whole Kingdom from Karltikeyapimi I’or ihi.s 
uailication he, seem? to have uprooted almost all Ins neighbouring advi r.^aric.-!. 

He was a tlevout wor.shipper of ^iva ( pavamamriludvarah ), Li ire his 
father, tlieribi;e, he seem.s to have selected the old .site of Jiigesvar lor the 
construetiorr of shrines. AtJageA-ar, ihr se.ei;.u,i set uf Uauples, consisting ol' 
the Navadurgu, die oddnsomaniim, ihe i.akniisa :i.i; i the .Malaraia, can be 
attributed to him. Ondie basis i>f .Mvlisde ■.ou.'-idcnitiou;; also, all of them 
have b'..:C!; takc.n lo be coniempornry to tin's king, 


I Ji }i 




!). 888 


b'niike ills bithci- and gnmdliiilua-, talkasuradeva inherited a vast empir-'. 
llis iather, nbo b endowed wiib many viciovks, .seems to have uaiicd iim nfioh, 
ot Kumaon. lake tns iaiher he b also praised [or his siirr css m w:u. b, i:, lamwl in 


i'.JJi \'l': L’-'i'l!. till ,, (JG. 
i 'V'S- iLiiiti ‘t [\ 
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the iiiscriptiotis that “he played the part of the excellent boar (i.e. the god Visnu 
in the boar incarnation ...who is a fire or prowess to the circle of his ene- 
mies who vanished before the omnipresent force of his natural intelligence and 
greatness; who frightens the host of his enemies over and over again, as the lion 
does the elephant cubs by his curling mane, by the terrific frown of his brows 
when ( his adversaries ) begin to collect great strength; the seeds of whose fame 
were to grow up into garlands, thrown on him in the scope of wreaths of 
flowers of the bracelets dropping from the trembling wrists of celestial damsels 
who were dislresscd with bashfalness at seeing him first embracing the excellent 
amorous lady ( viz. the fortune of victory ) as she was forcibly drawn to him by 
the superior strength of his mite, yet ringing, sword and arrows ( and ); who 
keeps (other) kings of the earth at peace ' by his rule over it that has been 
subdued by having recourse to the strength of his bow, bent by his massive 
arm, just as Prithu firmly fixed the chief mountains in their places in order 
to tend' the cow, brought into subijcction by means of his bow.” 


The above description in praise of- the king is very significant Though 
usijally the inscriptions contain tliis sort of .statements, it cannot be wholly 
taken as an exaggeration. At least some part of it should be taken as of .some 
consideration. Lalita.suradeva, like his grandfather Nimbartadeva, had to 
probably check llw inww«ions ft'om plains. The Palas, who were, very 
powerful during .'i .' v ive created troubles for this king of Kumaon 
as well. Dcvaj/iti ( said to have exacted tributes from the 
whole of northern India from the Himalayas to the Vtndhya,s and from the 
eastern to the western ocean.” We cannol definitely determine whether 
Df.vaiwla’s imperial dcrigib; : '.11001 ed Lhe king Lalitasuradcva also. But the 
{‘loppci- iTuc. cioquendy .speaks of his , influcuce in the aforesaid' 
I'Crdo'i. l!' fi'at Lalitasuradcva, who is extolled ,so high in his 

• CfOid::-, came in iaiuflict willi 'iouie strong fiv'-Cc In’s times. Cousid.ering 
jlie p(jiii,i(;d cond'iilc'us of hh age, we cannot iiike any on-c else but 
!)i:va],'iua, viu'io jiiiisi have ina-aded Kiimac-n' iiko lus father Hharmapala. 
,fl .seeni.s (!;;!( '!,)e\a[jriia n-.)! have .achieved .1 toial spcccst. However, 

f .alitai.sur;!'di;vi' firid 10 hear hu; hui iii ui ilu; jU'c.isur'' rm.i hi'iii'e. iic ramc to an 
honour 'iljlc, .seiilenieiil wiili llic IVda kinc;. 


it ;i[)[)erir'T Vf.! 'v likeiy !,h;u llns va vy iari i'c.Miii,e(.l m the iniiLation ol 
Paid record;; i;v l,he Kuimaon Viijas. 


Ht.'i. iSuTar, D.C., o//. «7.i p. 28i', - • - 

36(3. Majumdai',' R. G., “The i'iilas”, The Age of Mp'mitl KananJ, Vol.'W, p. oO. 
1 6 7. Ibid, ■ 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF KUMAON 


Lalitasurudeva was known as “a devout worshipper of Mahe.ia and 
devoted to the supreme Brahma ( or exceedingly liberal to Brahma ).” 

He seems to have worshipped Visnu also as is indicated in the inscription 
by his own comparison with the god ( Visnu ), 

We cannot say whether he took part in building activities like his 
predecessors. Though he might have been prcoccupierl more with his 
defence problem, he might have constructed some shrines. 

Bhudem ( 875 A. D. ) 

Bhudeva asceirded the throne of his illustrious lather Lalltasuradcva 
in probably 875 A, D, Wc have no sufficient records ol him. hven the 
grants from Pandulceavar do not contain any reference to him. It is only 
from the Bageswar inscription that his existence is known. But even that 
does not convey in details his military attainments or any other activity, 

In the Bageswar inscriptiplion he is described as ‘king of kings’. 
This statement indicates that he bad also inherited a vast empire from his 
fathei', after which he probably looked very ably. The statement that his 
“ears were freciuently troubled by the sound of the jewels of the crowns oi‘ 
rajas, who bowed before him and whose great weapon destroyed darkness,” 
indicates that the rajas who were subjugated by his father and who paid 
obeisance to the Katyuri raja.s continued to do so during his regime also. 

He was religious, served the Bifibinanas ( Brahma-parayana ) and was u 
great enemy of Buddha ^ravan ( or Sramana ) ( param Buddha sravana 
r’lpu ). Tlfui suUciiicht h highly significant since it clearly proves that he 
totally disi'.r.vded Budd.l'.ism. 

He also seems to have participated in buiHhig aetivuies hke liis 
predecessors, And the initial temple of Bageswar ineiiuiing some of the 
original shriires, n,ot extant now, at Baijnath may be salely attributed to him.”’ 
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Collateral Line 

Bhudcva, tlic last ruler of the Hue of Nimbarta, was probably succee- 
ded by a collateral line of Idngs. D. G. Sircar thought that since the house 
of Saiouaditya flourished later than that of Lalitasura, it is very likely that 
“the house of Lalitasura may have been overthrown shortly after his son’s 
( Bhudeva ) rule by Saloiraditya or Ins son who was thus the founder of 
a new line of Icings at Karttikeyapura.” The contention of Sircar seems 
to be untenable since there is no evidence about overthrowing the house of 
Lalitasura by any of the succeeding lines. Moreover, the earlier line of 
rulers succeeded another branch of rulers in the same manner. This has 
been already discussed in the preceding pages. It is, however, worthwhile 
to say once again that all these rulers of Karttikeyapura belonged to one 
family and succeeded the throne one after the other in cpiite a peaceful 
manner. 

The list of the kings of this line is available Irom a separate set of 
inscriptions. In all, this line of kings has three inscriptions. Two of them 
are the Copper Plate grants kept together with the plates ol Lalitasuradeva 
and the third is preserved in the temple at Baleiswar, Almora District. AH 
of them are known by separate names. The first belongs to Desa|a, while 
the second and third are a.ssignecl to Padma^a and Subhiksharaja. 


Saloiiadiiya ( 895 A. D, ) 

All the records u ;,n r in j-I.u P.r.lou" Ikyr- i.-s dw fouuilc.r of ^ tbb Hue 
Like Nimbartadeva, :-.;a:x..h<.;h..- u.' iili.i !■. a b.t a, .Saiotr'.dii.p.i js inenu- 
oued without imperial titles. But he is descriixvl to Isavi;. e.sUfbhsivud !us 
ouwcj “(i), ihc ninnerous r.owerfnl circles of his Cii(unn:S:..-.c.uXiiurc.d by his 
own siL'u(hu' arms, wliii'h luid been purified by the dust ot the l,oi.us-lcel oi 
th(nu;ily CliJ’uulrasckhai-a ( biva )” 

We Cctnnot verify this statement and neither can we say with whom. 
th(.' king had i.o ligiu. T.u tiic nordj, die seat of IvLiuaiiiwas so poiurfulas 
to be fdde to suixlue atuiost ail ihe pi.ily vuiers. IL S. 1 iijrafln iicliCveLi 
tlv.u “.Mihji' 8]ioja-’s sii'/craiivy was certainly ackuowtcugcu mplo the jooL oi 
liic 1 lirniibviis.'’ Me iiased his remark on the discovery ot an inscription 
in Gorakhapur Distrii;!, wherein the donation bf land by the king to > 
Kaichuri family is described. TJic region whicii 'frijiathi meant Is the I arm 


in. Kh-cao D. C., op. d(., val. XXXt, Pu Vi, p. 20(5. 

173, Ui’kI.) p. 5(08. 

174. 'inpatlii, lU S., Hhtor)) oJKwmiJ, 1937, p, 239. 
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area liordcring Iiulia aad Nepal. This has nothing to do with Kumar)!!. 
But even tlicii we can suimisc llrat due to the fear ol' a growing powci', the 
Kumaon ruler, viz. Saloiiaditya, had to mobilise liis forces Ibr the act of 
defence. And therefore, it appears that the ndcrcnce (o wars in tlic iu.scrip-. 
tions may probably stand for such incursioirs in his territory. 

Like his predecessors he was a devout king. He whorshipped Siva and 
NandadevL’'''"" and was fully endowed with all the virlncs. Foi' his good 
deeds, he is compared with Sagara, Dilipa, Mandliatn, Dliundmnaia, Bharata, 
Bhagiratha, Dasavatha and other kings of the golden age. 

Nothing is known about his other activi lies. Paiticularly, wc; do not 
know about his architectural activities. If lie can be assigned to s(.)iuc teiiiples 
in Kumaon, they may be at Baijnnth only. However, there is nothing 
sufficient to prove it. 


Ichchhaladeva 

Salopaclilya was succeeded by his sou Ichchhaladeva probalrly in 
about A. D. 920, There is nothing noteworthy about thi.s king. The period 
of his reign seems to have beetr uneventful. And, therefore, the inscriptions 
remain silent about his achievemcats — both political and religious. 

Desatadeva 

Ichchhaladeva, who probably ruled for a short period, was succeeded 
by his son Desa|.adeva in c. 930 A. D. 

He is also known, like Itis grandfather, as the lighter of wais, “wJio 
crushed the entire circle of his enemies.” 


It is difficult to say as to what episode the above statement refers to. 
However, it .seems tliat the conditions in north Lidia were not itt any way 
coiiducive to set up a strong rule. Desala, unlike his lallici', was probably 
iui 'iiTiihiions riiler. And therefore, he might have cheeked the iiw.ursions 
of the poiiiie:'. I fugitives, who had probably been driven away by MaiupSla, 
the .i." I'f'i! liiara ink’.r. , 


He was a 
hospitable to tl 
iicipless wriaei!f;:i 


devout worshipper of Mahe^vara ( Siva ) and was extremely 
[c Brahman as. He showed compassion towards the poor, 
, alTilcted and the .seekers of prolecliou. In die inscriptions 


^75. 'Vhe tVfhnh'p of i^.Viiul.d.lt’vr ! 
"j C'TitlfiL o ln!f !oni;>iO 


;u il.r AIlioki Oi.iin,-;! mu! ;;; 


ij-'jic. (.iiiii'. ail i.i'i.'lcii' (lasC 

i.iiii ill il'.ii .'.lal'’ a! itiily 
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Jic is cxlolled as a giver of gold olferiiigs in Idvour of the leaders ol' die 
best, Brahmanus from the Piuchya, Udichya, Praticliya, and Dllkshinatya 
couu.tr, ics ( or from the eastern, iiortlicrn, wesleru and southern quarters 

We cannot .say whether he also added some more shrines in the already 
existing rnonumeuts erected by his predecessors. .Nevertheless, it can be 
.surmised that since he was a devout ruler, he must have contributed to 
some degrees to the monuments of Kumaon. But further evidence to estab- 
li,sh this view is awaited. 


Padmaladeva 


Padmata, who wa.s comparatively a powerful king, succeeded his father 
probably in c. 945 A. D. Pie issued his own grant and was followed 
in the .same manner fry his son as well. 

It is said about Padmata that he “acquired by the might of his arms 
unnnmijercd pi-oviuoes on all sides, the owners ol' which coming to make 
lum obeisance poured forth sue.h incessant gifts of horses, elephaiiLs and 
jewels before him that they held in contempt the offerings rnatic to In Ira.” 


It seems that this king was more powerful than, his predccessor.s. Me 
seemed to have occupied .some portions of the present Moradabad-Ramnagar 
area and even as far as Bareilly. Nothing can be said ab(.>ut his vassals, 
It is highly probable that he completely .subjugated almost all the rajas 
flouri.shing in the neighbourhood of the Karttikeyapura kingdom, f’rom 
the above statement in his inscription, it appears that some of die rajas 


already uni-lcr the suzerainty of the Kalyuri rulers held the arms aloft to 
figlii. af>:ii:i';t ilicir overlord. The suppression of this political' upheaval is 
ijr«)babiy reli’.i’i'cd to in his inscription. 

biio.; his fanUU' he was also a diwouf wocsliinpcr of MalicPv'ara ( Siva ), 
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Vikvamaditya saga, the hero of the legends has rightly been iclcnUlicil 
with king Ghaiidragupta II ( 376-414 A. D. ) of the Gupta dynasty.” 

During the glorious period of this king, it is quite logical t(r assume 
that some of the existing monuments of Kumaoii and, Gaihwal were built. 
A few shrines at Joshimat-h, NSla and Bhcta ( or Narayan kod ) in Garhwal 
and the rest at Baijnath in Almora are of tins period. 


Stihhikshardjadeva 

Padmatadeva was succeeded by his sou Subhik.sharajadeva in about 
the second quarter of tenth century. 

Some description throwing minor sidelights on him i.s availabh; from 
his inscription. 

Nothing remarkable is said about his military attainments. How(^vcr, 
it seems that he checked the ambitious vassal rulers and “dcstroycti the 
expan, sion of the arrogance of the stone slaff-Hkc arms of (he encmie.s by 
forcibly carrying away their fortune.” This is quite obvious since it was 
the culminating point of the Katyuri success. Subhiksharaja seems to have 
enjoyed a great success in almost all the fields of his activities. 


He was a well read person, “whose body is adorned with all the groiq^.s 
of arts acquired with ease and who has removed far away the collection of 

the darkness { of ignorance). by the lustre of the light of the scriptures 

completely mastered ( by him ).” 


Unlike his pvc(U;ccs,M.'i.s Ire vva.s .a devout worshipper of Vlspu and was 
extremely hospihible to (lie Bralimanas. 

It is very signiilcaiit dial, ho was a devout Vaisi;rava. He must have 
built some ol th.'. isnu and Durga shrines of the Kurn.aon n'gion. In this 
inscription, it, is clearly stated that the grant of lands w:is madi.; by the king 
m favour of the tlivoc gosli, vi^. Diugadevi, Nhj-fiyana and fhahmcSvai’a,. 

. tuoiirei' jiolabjc jeatiire. oj tliis king Is ih:i( ho !S.si!ed the chatter from 
hiiVjhikslrotpunr. '’ather 'dian frout ilie u.sual Karttikm’apiira. Atkinson .stiggc.S' 
ted that this bukiiiiksliapura was most probably airolher naim; fnr K.Lnii.rk<'y;i- 
pu'.’G. ^ '1 her-:'. ’,s n\> douh', that the dty \va,s named alter tin; iia>vie n.l' 


ISO. Sircar, D. C.. up. ell., p. 291, ’ 
'181, m, p, 29?'. ■ ■ . 

182, BU. 

183. Atkin,so», E, T., op. siu, p, 483, 
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the king and was his capital ; but whether it was situated near about his 
ancestral capital Karttikeyapura cannot be determined definitely. 

Decline of the Katyuris 

Subhiksharajadeva was the last king, whose illustrious reign probably 
ended in the last quarter of the 10th century A. D, All the later Katyuri 
rulers were cruel and tyrannical. Though we have no sufficient records 
about tiicm, tradition tells us of the cruelty and oppression of Dhamadeva 
and BJradeva, the last two Katyuri kings. 

Birarlcva shocked the minds of the people by forcibly marrying his 
own aunt. 

After the death of Biradeva dissension broke out and the kingdom 
was split up between the members of his family. One settled in Doti, 
anotlter in Askol:, third in Baramandal and the fourth at Dwarahat and 
Lakhanpur, while the Katyflr valley and Diinpur were probably held by 
the main line of the family. 

The Kalyitri Families 

Though all these smaller dynasties do not come before us with remark- 
able records, it is, however, essential to study briefly their historical existence, 
for wc know from their owti inscriptions at Dwarahitl: that they built almost 
all the shrines at the aforesaid place. 

We have the evidence of about seven families of Kat.yun.s, who 
branched off horn the main line. Tlie most important among them wej-e 
the following • 
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3, The Katyuris of SirS 
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With the help of these itiscriptioiis, wo .arc able to buiW up a tentative 
genealogical list 

Gurjaradeva’®-''’ 

Suddhacacleva 

Manadeva 

1 . . 

Somadeya 

The first name is interesting as vyc get a temple of the same name at 
Dwariahat. It is, therefore, quite likely that this king might hav(; built the 
shrine after his name. Apart from this ruler, the. entire dynasty seems to 
have taken utmost interest in building activity. And with this very 
interest they built up the whole Dwarahat and some adjoining places as the 
most prolific centres for monuments in the entire Kumaon region. 

The other houses of Doti and Siva have nothing to boast of. Hence, 
we do not know anything significant about them. Almost all of these houses 
of the Katyuris, probably, remained engaged in Ihmily quaricls and so 
they were not free from the problem of defence. The house of Dwarahilt 
was the only powerful and stubborn branch to drive out the aggressor. By 
this very compatibility, it could be able to contribute sotnctliing substantial 
towards the art and architecture of Kumaon. 


Rw of (he Chands 

While Kumaon was thus broken up once again into a number of petty 
principalities, a family established itself in the eastern part of the region 
after jnigrating from the plains. This dyiia,sty .similar to its la cfi.-ec'ss,-,!- -tlu; 
Katyuris- -I .s oiiglii nboui .successfully another period of unificaljAn iu I'ue lii.sioi )' 
after an interval of chaos and anarchy. The founder of this dyimty was 
Soma Ghand, a Soiuavaihii or Ghandravam& Rajput. 
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Kuniaoti accotdinoiy dcspatclied a trusty messenger to the courts of northern 
India and select a Raja for them. During those days the Somavarhks of 
Kanauj were famous throughout and Soma Ghand, a member of the family, 
wa.s found at Jhusi in Prayag. He was invited by the people to assume 
the charge oi responsibilities. Another view makes Soma Ghand, the brother 
of the reigning Raja pi Kanauj and states that while on a pilgrimage to 
Badarinatli he met Brahmadeva, the Katyuri king, who wa.s much impressed 
by the young visitor from Kanauj. He was hivited by the feeble old kijig 
to remain in Kurnaon. Soma Ghand consented and married the daughter 
of Brahmadeva and with her received as dowry fifteen bisis’®® of laud in 
Ghampiiwat and considcraldc grants in the BhTbar and Tarfii area. 


( 'hand Chronology 


The chronology of Ghand dyua.sly has remained a vexed problem. 
So many dates have been proposed by .scholars for the first e.stabli.shment of 
the house in Kurnaon. Out of tlicm two arc commonly acceptable for 
Soma Ghand’s accession. One i.s 742 or 757 V. S. corresponding to 685 or 
700 A. D, ; and the olhcr is 1235 V. S. or 1178 A. D. It is, however, difficult 
to reconcile these. Atkin.son also felt like this and, therefore, gave three 
principal lists, which for coavemcnce he called A. B. and G. These 
three lists were obtained by him front various sources. These lists do agree 
with each other, but differ in the length of reigns of kings and in the order 
of succession. On the basi.s of these lisf.s, Atkiusbit worked out a date for 
Ghand’s occupation in Kurnaon. Goetz in an ably written paper proposed 
another date for the lirst occupation of the Gliriud’s in Kuinaon. Let u.s 
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Goetz, on the basis of existing monuments and other available eviden- 
ces, gave a different date to the accession of Soma Chanel. On the basis of 
a study of the temple-types at Jiigeswar, he assigns to Soma Chand “(he 
second half of the 9th century when the Jageswar temples had been built.” 

He further says that the site had about three phases of construcliou. The 
fir.st, consisting of the Vimanas of JageSwar, i. e. the Mrtyunjaya and Jageswar, 
belongs to the earliest period. They were probably constructed by l!m 
Kalyuri I'uler.s. The second set of temple.s belong to the period Iretweeit the 
fall of the Gupta civilization and the Pratihara and Ra^lrakCita empires. 
He attributed the construction of this set of temples to Soma Ghand, the first 
ruler of the Chand dynasty. 

Goetz’s assumption of attributing these shrines to the first ruler of 
Chand dynasty and thus suggesting an earlier date for his accession can- 
not be accepted easily. Apart from the Vimanas ol' Jegeswar, the second set 
of temples, though possessing some alien attributes — such as the transversal roof, 
the distinct storeyed arrangement in the steep tower, etc. — seem to have been 
constructed just after the completion of the first set. There arc some borro- 
wings in elements in these shrines also from the earlier group of tentplcs. 
Hence the contention of Goetz to assign them to Soma Chand docs not seem 
to be convincing. Instead, wc can say that they were also built by the 
later Katyuri rulers. ' 


Further, Goetz put.s forth an assumption that the artistic activities at 
DwarahSt started in about 1029 to 1048 A. D. “followed by a second fiare-up 
of riClivitlcs between 1 143 and 1219.” This sudden and for a small state 
rirlis'dic, ru-drrily can I'le explained only by an assumption that the Dwarahat 
hhiiyiiii.’i at. hit; veil a .sudden power alter a political revolution. And this 
e.oul.i iv.i.vi; liappciicd only a!\ci die fall of the earlier Ghand empire. Thus 
Coei'/. a inid.-datc for this (:ala.strophc as before 1029 A. D. discarding 

flip date. lO.Ah, v/iiicii was proposed by Atkinson. He further remarks that 
■'■'if dm uaic of ihc Vaiirl'.ivalt mu.;i hr. loo early the first Chand dynasty, 
those of Aiki.ssou prove to be (oo hue."' In this way, as staled briefly, 
Goetz propounded a new d.'.LC fm- die aeoe-^Am of the first Chanel ruler as 
cir. 850 A, H. and 'its end hi ahout 1059 A. D. 

riu:. eSaie i)ro[) 0 '.i;i.dpd by Goetz caimot be accepted due to the following 
'reasons.; 

191), Gor-tz, li., ‘'The Ciisvmfi’fQy of run iliiand Dynasty and Mediaeval JUonumenis KuiaaonA 
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( a ) The temples of jageswar, though having three phases, evidently 
show that clue to Ihcir similarity the first two phases of construction were 
completed by a dynasty of rulers' — ’the Katyuris. Hence it is erroneous to 
assign the second group of temples at jageswar to the Gliands and thus bring 
back the date of the dynasty. 


( b ) As we have seen, the Katyuris had a powerful sway upto the third 
quarter of the 10th century. Goetz’s assumption, therefore, of cir. 850 A. D. 
as the initial date of the Ghand’s does not appear to be sound. If it is 
accepted, the whole chronology of the Katyuri rulers would be disturbed. 

From the above considemtions, it appears, therefore, that the date 
propounded by Goetz is too early for the first Ghand occupation of Kumaon. 


Atkinson’s date of 953 A. D., though not very early, does not also corres- 
pond very well with the Katyuri chronology. As a matter of fact, the whole 
issue should be treated afresh in the light of existiirg evidences. W e know 
that the Katyuris ruled upto the third cpiartcr of the IGtli century. Then followed 
an internal dissension an, cl the later Katyuri rulers Biradeva and Brahma- 
deva were quite incompetent to suppress this uprising. It seems, therefore, 
that the story of king’s daughter being married to the Raja of Jlitisi is 
correct in all its aspects. It appears that this incident might have taken 
place in the closing years of 10th century. And the accession of Soma 
Ghand, thus, possibly followed after a few yea?\s. Roughly, it caii I'a; a-;.s;guc;d 
to dr. 1000 A, D. Like Atkinson, the present autlioi- iHser.i’ds the iheo, j 
of Khasiya interruption before tin; accession o 
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Ghands. , 
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It Raj-buijga, which subsequently gave place to (he name 
Ghainpawal. lie found ihe country divided into a number 
of small principalities under independent rulers. Soma (lliatid 
rose to the occasion and with the assistance of the Taragi clan, .subdued the 
Rawat Raja and invited the petty chiefs and tlie heads o!’ factions U) attend 
his durbar He gave them equal importance and appointed tlic powerliil 
faction leader a,s the head ol all with a general .supervision, from hi.s capital. 
He revivetl the ancient system of headmen in each village called bLirhas 
and .sayanas, who were re.sponsible for the police and fiscal arrangcmiuils 
of their respective villages or groups of villages. Thi.s wa.s ,so vci y old an 
institution in the,se hills that the btirhas of Chaukur and Phiingur declared 
to Soma Clhand that their office had come down to them in unbroken succession 
fi-omdie original Daitya rulers of Kumaon.” The kamdars mr immediate 
courtiers of Soma Gliaud were the joshis, Bishls and Pandcs ol’ Kumaon. 

I hough Jage.'^war was probably not under his sway, it seems tl iat Soma, 
Uiand had built monuments at this place. .Tt could have been pos.sible only 
when he had no hostilities with the Katyuris of western Kumaon. I’he site wa,s 
very much sacred and hence the building of monumculs in the territory of 
other king might have resulted due to a friendly ge.sturc. 


Soma Chand, who had ascended the throne in cir. lOUO A, D., probably 
died after the rule of twenty years. He established himself powerfully, How- 
ever, It appears that lie could not completely .subdue the whole of the 

i£d' ,i 1?. •■“‘I <■**- 

O'vnniri bv ’ dT df'' soLidicrn parts were being 

brve' I ir ^ J^atyun booses, while the north to cast region might 
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spent much of his time in the Bhabar engaged in hunting, i-''’ He was 
followed by his son Indra Cinind, who is said to have brought into Kiili 
Kumaon the silk worm and had thus introduced the manulacture of silk. 
Of the iniinediatc successors of Indra Ghaiid, viz. Sansar, Sudha, Hammira 
or Hari and Biua, nothing is known beyond their names. 

Atkin.son has assigned eighty years to all these rulers. This seems to be 
correct, for almost all of them wei’e incapable to retain stronghold 
lor a long time. 

Bina Ghaud, whose reign probably ended in the beginning of cir. 1100 
A. IJ. was a weak-minded ruler. He allowed the aldairs of the country to 
fall into the hands of unscj upulous servants, so that on his death “the Klmiyas 
lifted up their raj ijr Ktlli Kumauu.” The condition of the Ghand rulers 
became wocst. They approached the Katyiiris of western Kumaon lor help, 
but they were tlieinsclvcs preoccupied with their own alfairs, Atkinson 
remarks lor this Khasiya uprising : “It would appear that the Khasiya revo- 
lution was the result of a national movement not only against the foreign 
dynasty but generally against all intruders from plains.” It cannot be 
accepted easily since it is dilFiCult to reconcile that a dyttasly like the Ghands 
ruling for about a Imudred yeans could remain ti foreign one. The very 
probable likelihood for the Klia.siya uj.ai-,ing might have been due to the 
lailing power of tlic Ghands. Besides, die hcjuse-; of Doti, Dwarahat and 
others seem to have regaiucil poher during this political chaos. Since all 
these petty houses had a ])eaccful ihne, it is very likely that they had built 
tile Icii'.ple.s at Dwarahai wiiliin ihi;- short interval. 


Aikinsoi! has given a list of about 15 names, whom lie dose ribes as the 
Kltasiya Ka j.ls.-'’ t'ixccpting their uanics and lii'.- jieiio.l I'i' their rule, we 
(.!(■ lu.'L lia.ve lUiyltiiiSi', to I'ccoid about ihciii. 

'I'hc period vvas thus lut! uf gcucjvi) discoiilcm aiid polincal strife, 
lie aijoihdnai trilKs, i'A-vaa' O! suudler, .seenio.L to fiavc I'aiscd in 
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rc.volij which {'.oulcl noi be c)i(cLod due to the lack oi iiny powcrlui. perso- 
nality. 
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the ruler of Bengal, that he probably visited here in the 11th century A. I). 
But wc cannot say definitely whether he visited this place in course of his 
military adventure or just for the sake of a holy pilgrimage. However, tiic 
latter purpose seems to be genuine, for we do not have either any tradition or 
historical account in Kumaon about the invesion of a foreign ruler in tlui 
12th century A. D. 

After this event in Kumaon history, wc have something lo record 
about the later part of 12th century. Tlrere are still two tridents crcctcrl by 
foreign rulers at Gope^war and Barhat, which tell us the tale of a political 
strife and the weakness of the Kumaon and Garhwal rajas. 

Asokachalla 


The trident found at Gopeswar is significant from the fact that it gives 
the name of a king with his genealogy. This king, who is supposed to 
have conquered the. Himalayan, region, beloirgs to the Mci,Ua dynasty ol 
Nepal. The record is dated in the year 1191 A. D. The decipherment of 
inscription, particularly in the case of the name of king, is doublful. 
It has been variously suggested by scholars as Anekaraalla, Asokachalla, 
Bljiinckairialia and Asokamalla. It appears that the correct trauslh 
teration may be Asokachalla. Tucci also I’emarks in this connection that the 
other readings are wrong. And therefore, it should be Aiokaclialla only. 

If such a reading is accepted, then this king can be connected with the 
Malla family of Nepal. Tucci has given a list of the Malla rajrls', in 
which this king stands as a seventh successor. 


The trident at Bilrhat, Tchri Garhwal, is also interesting. Alrout 
this trident the local tradition says that it was erected by some Tibetan 
Raja, lo whom this part of the country was formerly subjected. Though, 
we do not know anything more about this Tibetan Raja, the above account 
is correct. This ;s r-voven by i.hc Tibetan inscription on the trident. On 
this very trident Jlaju ASokach.alla got his inscription engraved in the 
subsequent centuries. 


This R.aja A,^okacha1Ia in his Gopeswar iu.scriniion 
"‘subdued Kediua bhuun.= ' Li i.hc B-u-hiil inscriptiou lie 
vi‘j '3 much for his pious and heioic aeuous. 
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It appears that A^okachalla conquered the entire tract of Garhwalj 
leaving the region of present Almora and Nainital Districts under the rule 
of some one else. As noted briefly, the present period of Kuniaon history is 
ihickly wrapped up in confusion. Hence, it is difficult to say as to who 
could have occupied this region at the time of Asokachalla’s conque.st. 

The sway of the Mallas here could have been only of a short 
duration, “for with the exception of an old chabiitara, or raa.sonry platform 
which formed their customs post at Joshiinath and is still Icnown as the Rainka 
chabutara, they have left neither trace nor tradition behind.” 


Krachalla Deva 1 145 Saka ( 1223 A. D, ) 


Exactly thirty-two years after the reign of Asokachalla, the enrergcnce 
of Krachalla Deva takes place in the history of Kumaon. On the rcvcr,se 
of the copper plate grant of Desafadeva, we have the evidence of a deed 
exe<';uled by Krachalla Deva, “who is described as couqueroj' of the Vijaya 
rajya, the destroyer of the demolished city of Kantipura and a devout 
Buddhist,” Frotn the Nepalese annals wc know that he came from this 


country. 

Tucci conjectured that the king Krachalla Deva Jina of Kantipura is 

the Krachalla of the Malla dynasty. The conclusion 

■ ■ basis of similarity of names cannot be accepted. Though the 

name KiFchalb cotmvi sixth in order of succession in the Malta list, the other 
king .A.soka.>:hall.'g who is nlicady referi’cd to and who succe.cd.s KrriehLillii, is 
said to luive eotiquered Kuiuii.'iu in as late as 1191 A. 1). TlicdaO; goes 
against (ho '■ntire bypothesk And, therefore, the vuv; liiat Kirii'.iriiia- 
deva of hie Ualesvar iusr.riptiou is Krachalla of the .iS'hdin dynasty is 
less e.ouvi(;irig. 

Freer] the Ne|-)al.cse annals .again, wetnovv flint when tl'.e Vais (O;- W.i^yo.) 
T'hrdoii' Riijfis bc.gau to i'cigu, there were Rajiis in cvci y q<‘,u'tf,'r of dn; tiAvn 
* jiiiitapaiiiii, “in LVfiii.;ipe!ra ( Kathniilnda ), tiiere weta; twelve EaJ''S 'vho 
w<a'e eallod jliitiiumath;'! Kula.” - FuiTaer. it v.as said thvit tltc.Mk.ritrikitiAS 
liuiU I iunii ■,!■()!'.'■. Uiiddliist ti'ni.))lcs ' and donated iarid.s for tln'h mahuenanoe, 
Tlic B.alr-.sv.'tr iii.sCfj)Uion also indicates dial Kradj;.ill;!. Dev.a was a devout 
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Buddhist. It, therefore, appears that this king also belonged to one ol 
these families of the Rajputs of Nepal and his place was somewhere in Dulu, 
in the Western Nepal. 

Though he was a Buddhist, he did not indulge in religious fanaticism 
and thus donated liberal grants to Balesvar Mahadeva and the Brahmanas. 

Apart from the occupation of Garhwal and other adjacent regions, 
Ki'achalla Deva advanced upto the Katyur valley of Kumaoa. In an inscrip- 
tion he claims to have won Kartripura. The place seems to have becin 
under the rule of some late Katyuri ruler of western Kumaon, who was not. 
probably very strong to resist. In such an opportune moment Krachalla 
Deva M'ould have inflicted defeat on him and probably conquered the 
Karttikeyapura kingdom very easily. However, more material is awaited 
in support of thi.s. 


Restoration oj the Chand dynasty 


At the outbreak of revolution, the surviving members of the Ghaud 
dyna.sty retired to the Mai or Mala.s as the present TaiTii was tljcn kiiowti. 
The first person to raise arms against the ruling Khasa chief and other 
Maitdalika,s was Bira Ghaud, People joined hands with him and attacked 
Kali Kumaon, They were totally successful in their venture, and thus 
Bira Ghand was the first ruler to establish himself at Ghampawat. 

We are in a good position to reconstruct the earlier history of the 
later Glnuid dynasty. “Tor, however poor the available information 
may be, it iead.s us back from Rudra Ghand ( A. D. 1562-1592 ) whom 
Atkinson had regarded as the earliest chronologically ascertained nilcr, to 
Nara Ghand A. D. 1285 (?) or 1297-1321 ” 


Mara Ghand ■ . ■ ■ . 

For the rule ol Nara Chand a period of about eigblccn yc.'tr.s Ims been 
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assumption, therefore, of the date of Bira Ghand ( A. D. 1209-1224 ) does not 
appear to be correct. 

After this line of rulers, a crucial point in Chand’s history arises without 
any .solution so far. Tradition tells us that Garura Gyan Ghand as well as 
his uncle Thohar Ghand had come from Jhusi. The political conditions 
during this period were not in any way l^etter, “hi the beginning of 
14th century Allauddin’s oppression and conquest, and the repeated revolts 
m Katchir, cast of the Ganges, drove many Brahmins and Rajputs into the 
hills, and so it is probable that Thohar Ghand may have also sought refuge 
in the Ghampawat Raj, which since Bira Ghand had been a clan rciation- 
siiip with Jliusi. As he has been included in the Vam^avalx, it is possible 
that he married into the Ghand family and acquired great influence.” 
This statement of Goetz that Thohar Ghand established a new line of rulers 
in Ghampawat is correct. Atldason also states at one place in his book that 
a Kumaont statesman Har§a Deva Joshi gave the history of Ghand 
dynasty beginning from Thohar Ghand, omitting the early part of it. It 
seems that the above statesman was only aware of the second tradition, which 
related the coming of Thohar Ghand to Kumaon, 

Gamra Gyan Ghani^^^ 

The account about Thohar Ghand and his successor is not available to us. 
But the HcveuUi king'-'"- Garura GySn Ghand ascended ilic ihrone of Kumaon 
with repute and significance. He seems to have c() joyed giei'.!; influence and 
his Raigaon pillar inscription of A. D, 1367 or 1371 speaks for his power. 
It is not knwon when Garura Gya.n Ghand (jccupied the ihrone of Kumaon. 
Atkinson believes it to be in 1374 A. i)., h.ut ihc dai.e 1365 A. H., seems to be 
more appropriate. 

About Garura GySn Ghand we know that he tried -to regain K.atehh 
( Rohilkhnnd ), v.’hich once formed part of the Ghand’s tehitory. It seems, 
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howeveia tlial he stieiciied out his hand for the governorship into an iudcpcii- 
dent kingdom 

Garura Cyan Ghand’s inscription of 1390 A. D. mentions the erection of 
a temple at Ghainpawat, which will be discussed subsequently. 

The kingdom of Garura Gyan Ghand finally disintegrated after his 
death. His last inscription belongs to 1419 A. D. and after his death Kinnaon 
was divided between brothers and nephews of the Ghand dynasty. 

Udyan Ghand 

Gauira Gyiin Ghand’s son Harihar Ghand could not retain the throne 
for a long time. His son Udyan Ghand ascended the throne pi obably in 
c. 1430 A. D. Wc do not know anything significant about this king also. 
But it is said that he repaired the famous temple of Baliisvar at Ghampawat. 

After this king wc have a list of several Ghand riilcis. None of them 
seems to have attained anything remarkable. Whatever might have been 
the situation, it is beyond the scope of oiir studies. But it should be 
indicated here that the gloiious period of ''Champawat raj’ ended only with 
the deatla of Garura Gyan Ghand, 

The Garhwal Rajas 

Wc have briefly pointed out earlier that the accession of Ajaipal to tlie 
tiu'one of Garhwal took place in the 14th century A. D. 

The Raja, who had his original seat at Chaund village, in Ghandpur 
subdued petty chiefs of the neighbouring territory, Having conquered 
these tracts, Ajaipal went with a larger number of followers to f^rinagar in 
Garhwal, The tiiemoirs tell us that he settled there on 25lh Gate, Karttika, 
Saritvai 1415 ( 1358 A. D. ). As has been said, Manodaya Kavya written 
by Jyotir Rai supplies us the names of the kings of Garhwal. Here in this 
case also we get the names of Ajaipal’s son and grandson as Sahayapaj and 
Mansah. 

Ajaipal 

fn the Manodaya Kavya, Ajaipal is comp’arcd' with . Yudhisthiva, 
‘‘who descended from the iunhr lineage, whose’ very tfioughl trembled the 
heart of the king.” ' 
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He k said to liave unified the entire tract of GathwSl and was probably 
the first rulei to call it as Garhwap-'^ instead of Kedarkhanda. When he shifted 
his capital fiom Ghandpurgarh to Dewalgarh ( ^unagar ), his position was 
not very strong and to attain it he had to fight with the neighbouring 
powerful ilijas. Finally he shifted his capital to ^iJnagax piopei where he 
could rule in peace and tranquility, 

Sahayapal or Sahajapdl 

He pi obably ascended the throne in cii. HOO A. D. About him also 
Manodaya Kiivya tells us that he was a very able statesinaa. He completed 
the woik of further unification of Garhwal, which his father had begun long 
before. 

Man Sail 

1\ bur Sail or Man Shah ascended the throne probably iu 1460 A. D. 
About liini also we get some information in Manodaya Kcivya, which tells us that 
he invaded the king of Ghampawat in Kumaon. The king of Ghampawat 
seems to liavc sulfcrecl a heavy loss at the hands of Man Salt’s general Nandi, 
We cannot comment on the authenticity of this statement as wc have no 
corroborative evidence. Nevertheless* it is more than certain that under 
his reign the region of Garhwal reached the climax of its success. It may 
also be added that only under Man Sah (he whole of Garhwal and also some 
parts of the DOn became a formidable empire under one ruler. 

After Man Sah, several rulers ascended the throne of Garhwal till lire 
British regime bifurcated the region into two parts, namely, Garhwal and 
'Tchri Garhwal, The capital' was shifted from Srinagar to Tchri-Garhwal 
and this dynasty at Tehri ruled till the lime all the slates were merged up in 
the Indian Union, 

Gondusion 

To sum up, it may be said that the history of Kumaon region remains 
more conjectural than factual for want of an authentic data. 

ThcKatyCiris, who were the first historical rulers of Kumaon, contri- 
buted a lot to the culture of Kumaon. The art and architecture were 
enriched and many new monuments came up during their regime. As stated 
already, they were ihe ^aivas and they helped ^aiikara in the establishment 
of ^aivisin in Kumaon. 

216, T&cre were several indepeadoftt houses IinowR as ChS»c!apurgarii, Dewalgarh, ate., ibropghoul 
the legioji Of Garhwal. There&re it was named as GarhwdI 3Egnifyin& a place with many forts (Garhwal). 
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Under this dynasty, the entire tract of Kumaon including some portion 
of Rohilkliand witnessed prosperous limes. 

These ailei’s, though originating locally, were broad-minded and were 
therefore, conscious enough to keep harmonious political relationship with some 
of the powerful rulers of the Indian plains. For instance, the Palas of Bengal 
had greatly influenced the life and culture of the Katyuri kings of Kumaon, 
In the field of art and architecture, we see several features directly 
borrowed from outside. 

The Chanel'S who are supposed to have migrated from Jhusi, sucoeedal 
the Katyuris. The records of their rule are not as numerous as wc have 
of the Katyuiis. But the annals and memoirs of contemporary period 
help us to build up their historical account. 

The early Ghand rulers had to fight continuous warfares. Thcy‘,^wcre, 
hoivever, successful in establishing their position in Kumaon, Excepting a 
ferv early rulers none was powerful In the middle of the rule of this dynasty, 
Kumaon region seems to have been divided into many parts. The kings of 
Garhwal had declared complete independence, with the result that there 
were several geographical unite. 

The Ghand rulers also contributed to the art and architecture of 
Kumaon in a wonderful manner. As will be seen later, a new style of art 
was initiated with the help of foreign masons. Though they have compara- 
tively a small list of monuments, their outstanding grandeur still reveals the 

aesthetic sense ol’ Qie Ghands, 

% 

In the end, we can say that the region of Kumaon passed through vari- 
ous stages fi'om the begimiing of the Christian era to the end of 15 th 
century A. D, And this very characteristic of its history accounts for many 
lacunas here and there. 



CHAPTER III 
ARCHITECTURE 


Though the beginning of stone temples in Kumaon lakes place in the 
early mediaeval period of Indian history, we can, nevertheless, take into account 
sonic of the early remains of this region and thus build up a chronological 
sequence of the same. The ancient remains of Kumaon may therefore be 
grouped in the following categories ; 

1. Protohistoric 

II. Early historic 

III. Early mediaeval and 

IV. Mediaeval 


1. Protohistoric 

As far back as 1858 an interesting notice of the cairns or ‘Rock Basons* 
was made by W. J. Id cn wood ai. Devi-iMionra in Almora District. The place 
is about 18 miles south-east of Almora town. About a furlong further south- 
east of the Devi-Dhoora ternple, there arc’ “large granitic rocks affording 
tolerably level surface of several feet square, respectively about 4 ft., 2| ft. 
and 1 foot above the ground. Each of these rocks exiiibits a group of five 
basons. They a.-.; i:."':!;-,-.’! , ;,!iout6. or 8. inches in diameter, and perhaps a 
foot in depth.”'-^- other remains at this place and on the same 
surface as in the case of the above, “four other similar large stones, which 
equally bear t,rr.(:.vs of lia'/inr; licen purposely upset down wild«picturesque 
gimiite ciiii ii'i lii die iieighbour'lioud.’’® . 

Near the surdl souil-vastcvn shrine, there are two small cromlechs or 

long .'Cjuare, about 5 ft, in length and 
at a licight of ralher less than 3 ft. hori- 
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iVpart from it, near Devi Dhoora, thci’e is a grassy laud where (here 
are two big cromlechs of considerable size. 

Near Devi Dhooi a, there arc two masses of granite of more than fifty 
ft, square cairn. A flight of some twenty or more steps has been laid to 
reach the doorway to a small natural cave within the cairn. 

' The.se mohument.s of megalithic type arc interesting, I’or they reveal 
totally a new and unique culture in this hilly region. On the basis ol past 
evidence scholars have presumed that almost the entire northern p)art ol India 
bears traces of megalithic moumnents, tliough they have not b(xu h'cccnlly 
seen.’® 


Wheeler has staled in his book about all these cxisling mouumculs 
of the north. And it is curious enough to know that their cxisttaicc is 

noticed “in the hilly district of Delhi, Mirzapur and Orissa .Jaipur iji 

Rajasthan, Almora, and in tire remoter depths of the I-Iimalayarr massif 

in the Leh valley of Ladakh, near the we.stcrn boixlcr of Tibet.”" 

It is difficult to comment on the existence of the.se megaliths in Kumaon 
at present. The hundred years old evidence cannot l)c easily accepted nn- 
less the site is extensively re-examined. And therefore, whatever is .stated 
' above represents the observation of Henwood. 

,11. Early historic , 


' • In the eai-ly historic period we have to take into account the aWamedha 
site at Jagatgram, District Dehra Dun, The site is cultivated and disturbed. 

• Tbe Exploration Branch of the Archaeological Survey of India conrlucted 

• an excavation and exposed remains of three sites, where king ^davarman 
is stated to have performed the a.svamedha sacrifices, at lca.st four timc.s,'’' 

As the major portion of the site is disturbed, a little part of the chayana 
sacrfficial structure remains in the shape of bricks of recognisable measure” 
.ments. .I h.cv arc well dcdgMi-d in the orientation of chayana, hawk or eagle, 
fwith'spreao Vvai.gs. 

The second site brought out a number of inscribed bricks. ‘ 

The third .site yielded the relics of anoilicr hoixc-saci’ince in the shape of 


6, Wheeler, MorMnicr, a, r6. Ms PalitWB i., Londew^^ 

6. IbiiL, p. 160 

^’raftcke, op. ml., pp. Oil-M ( referred to in Chapter [I ), 

I. a, iSoS'-rb, pp; 10-frt, 

8, Hid, 
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The site under study is of unique importance as it is the first ancient' 
a^vamedha site in India known to archaeology. , 

The remnants of chayana sacrifice discovered in {he excavation are 
interesting, for the sacrifice has a far reaching antiquity to the Vedic and 
Puraiiic literature. In the literary texts we get description of the asvamedha ' 
sacrifice, the rule of Its performance, (he apparatus it required and the 
purification by sacrifice.^ 

The chayana . . . . . 

As the chayana altar forms an important part of the asvamedha site at' 
Jagatgram, it is. worthwhile to say a few ’words about it. 

Chayana mean.s piling of bricks, which- hii.ve .special shape and form. 
“Numerous shapes and forni,s are stated in the Vedas, such as ^yenchiti, Kan-’ 
kachiti, alayachiti, praugachiti, rathachakrachiti,”’'’ etc. Important of all these 
is the Gar(,irla chayana. This chayana or altar is erected with 1000 bricks in a' 
act order which exactly resembles a Garuda ( the vulture ) lying with- its head- 
down and wings .stretched out just as it may appear in the sky. • . . , . 

It has been already noted that the bricks at Jagatgram were aligned, in. 
the .shape of a hawk or eagle. The .significance of it is therefore unquestionable. " 

For building an eagle-shaped altar, it inay be added here that the 
bricks are arranged .jit the triangular oblong and square plans. ■ Then a 
‘■‘mantra precedes the placing of every brick .anclthe brides should aiojt, bJ. 
placed at random or as regular house builders would; have it. They should; 
never be placed one over the other,..., .and a sound knowledge; of geometry 
and mason-craft is required in constructing the altar. The bricks have- diffe- 
rent names to distinguish them.” The various kinds of bricks are placed 
in various direction. .Each, layer consists of two hundred bricks. 


The pala'iigraphical ooiisjdcrations ntsigp (he Inscrificd hrkk;. 'o abou' dpi 
3.rd-4!h ceniiny A.l), fianivdiandran ail.jbulcd die she to the Y:u:.i!.i.:y., 
to wliicii acconlinn to ]iim-"-ihe kina bilavani'inn miglii liavc bclongiai."^ 

AiiOthei’ jhypolhcsis Jia.s been (orwarded i.isewhcic iha! ihe king ffiiavar-' 
man probably belonged to the Hinghpnra <lynas!y fpomicnod iis die Lakhii- 
maiidd Prasasti. 


iS. Jir. X, ;n /}.£., Vfil. XCt siilU XCm, iq*. S&0--JG4. - T 

111. .O’tioluiiti-, V,, “Til,: Vi-cio flu.l Ti'm.ji!' AVOithn.'.'* H. I-',, ■Voi, .V, i-. 66, ’ 

J 1, KaiiKilirnifiraiij K., ‘’/Stvaaii'-il’ia si.':: jn-:ai ICTbi". J, (f. K,. VoJ iCXf. r'ls, .l-iV, p; 21, 
i.7. niii. . . 


■;;s. 24 

M. Fur (Iciailfil t'H;i;rs.'lp!;i:r. see riiapicr' 00 Hislovy. 
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III. Early Mediaeval mmiunicnls ( c. 700-1000 A. D. ) 

After the early hisloricaLperiod, there is a wide gap in the architectural 
history of Kumaon. It is only with the emergence of Katyuris and the 
Ghands that the region witnessed a prolific production of art and architccurc. 
There is, however, one difficulty that the extant archaeological remains of 
Kumaon cannot be strictly ascribed to any one of these two dynasties be- 
cause we do not have either history or epigraphical evidence pertaining to 
the subject. Therefore, the stylistic considcratioirs remain only as the basis of 
our study. 

These remains consist mainly of temples. The earliest among them 
seems to be the Jageswar group of temples. The place is about ( Fig. 1 ) 
23 miles north-east of the Almora town. Here the cluster of about" 150 
temples—big and small— display at least three phases of architectural activities. 
The division of these phases is mainly based on stylistic consideration. And 
therefore, in order to know die entire ait history of Kumaon, we may study 
the monuments phase-wise along with their architectural peculiarities. 


Typel 


Phase I 


The first and earHest phase in the monuments of JageSwar is noticed in 
the three vimanas"*^ of Jageswar, the Mrityunjaya and the DandeiSvar. Almo.st 
alithe three shrines carry an outstanding similarity, though there are slight 
variatiom on plan, elevation and general orientation. ” 


Those impo: 
entire Kumaon rci 


sing 5il:haia 
-'"iun. 


shrines are the 


earliest specimen of art in the 


GoThha-^grika ( er Sanctum ) 

i. i. 17i- .pare in .he whafZrjo'Va^ 

.tii die jaiiicswar anu almo.st the same in the Dar.dG.<var. 

call W. a. Thor. U .ici for 

Th. .tefcc, -Tb,.,.,.!,.,,, .k. 

, ; : tbcsii-'icf.ujy ft wliok ItiiO.V'l -.s vi-n-w- , > ■ I , ■ 
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Tiic gai.'blia-p;rilui walls are plain and are devoid of any image. 
However, there a.rc saktis with liiiga in all the temples as is usual 
with a biva temple. In lire Mrityunjaya sluine, the sanctum is 
dark, having no opening whatsoever, while the back wall of the 
Jageswar and the Dandesvar shrine consist of two latticed wdnclows 
of the chess-board patient for the admittance of light into the sanctum. 
Another variation noticed in ihcjageiwar shrine is that the garbha-griha is 
on a lower level and to enter it one has to descend a flight of steps. The 
doorways of (he sanctum arc profusely carved with floral designs and more 
so the lintel of the sanctum of Jageswar shrine also, which is nicely embellished 
with a ii'iezc of five sculpliii'Cil ^ikharas. 


Mandapn 


All the shrines have .square mandapas. All of them vary in dimension. 
Thus the mandapa in Mrityunjaya .shrine is 26'-.'!)" square, while in the 
JageSwar it is slightly bigger by two feet. Unlike the mandapa of the 
Jugeswar shrine, the Mrityunjaya shrine h;is simplicity. The wails arc quite 
plitiii and tlicre is a row of *two pillars and a pilaster on each side. Similar to 
the lower position of the sanctum of JilgeSwar shrine, the mandapa in tire 
Mrityunjaya .shrine ]ia,s a raised elevation, thus having a flight ol .steps to 
reach it from the portico. The Jageswar shrine has, however, one interesting 
feature, In it we see a row of two pillars and a pilaster on each side 
dividing the mapdapa into a nave and tow aisles. The aisles are a little bit 
below the level of tlic nave’s flooring. They do not continue throughout 
the mandapa hail and arc closed with the wall of the sar-'" 
nave and aisles, the mandapa has one more door from the : 


Pillars 

Tin pillars a,'.; (juitc mavlvo, rquad-.h and wfih projection at interval 
Th'-y ar.. iuade of Icig.- souciv bSo- !.s ;no.-iar.'d (mu; ovc;- the other. All the 
sick,'; ;!i\: dcimrau d v.itii .!cli.;;ue ilowery patu.i iV!, pot and foliage motifs 
aiiii KiLli.,oHislia ■pLubni.:. 'Ihe brireke; capiuil is aivi vciV huge and, supports 
d'lc iii-cfiliciaurc, ou whic.h (hiujly dv:- rc-of is ics.uug. The base of the pillars 
in liu i;.!.'.tc.-i O’ .'■.luini: sm;*!! aiehed inches , oh all the four .sideS^ 

in«i!-,u.i of (he s'.isc au l Ho'avr motif , o' ; : f 
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Roof 

Huge slanting s1a))s cover the roof. The later Gupl.a practice has been 
fully followed in it. And to be morcprcci.se, we can point out the picseiii 
similarity with the Durgil and other lemplc.s at Ailiolc and (osnplc No. A 111’*’ 
at Sailchi. Tn the Jageiwar shrine, however, tlic cool ol Ihc nave is raised 
higher than tliat of the aisles. 

Ardlmnau/Japa 

The Mrityuhjaya shrine has a rectangular poilieo of about 8' x 5' dinicu- 
sion. Two pillars comparatively small, Ixit cxiurtly after those of the maadiipa, 
are placed in it. The position of the Jage.War .shi iue i.s (juitc dillcir'ul. In it 
we do not .seethe original ardhamandapa. It .scents to have been lost long 
back and what is seen today of 20’ x 20' dimension is a later addilion. ft is 
entirely covered, but the four walls have almo.st gone. However, a Jinv 
stones even now indicate that it was once a well covered sLrueture. iriie 
modern roof of tiles is supported ’oy wooden pillars of a very I’ec.cnt 
time. The entire ardhaman.dapa is dusteved with snv.tU and l>ig shrines 
without a least coiasideration for situation, plan or space at all. 


General characteristics of the temples 

All the three shrines rise to an elevation of about fifty i’cet cadi. The, 
adhlsthana ( basement ) moulding is decorated with lotus petals, 'fhe Jatiglia 
or the wall portion begin, s with flovvcr and vase motif. TIkj lop piuid ol’ tiic 
niche contains the portrayal of Hjiva’s Trimurti. Finally there h a Kirlli' 
mtil'.ha .symbol. The niches on the Midtyunjaya sliriue are exhibiLcff .slightly 
in a diiiererit way. They represent a definite Pratihara eltancnt by (he 
elongated udg.TfTjC!;-; oij niche.s, which are widely found in all the eenli il 
Indian, i-.'n! pi jnui, on a few Rajasthani, like those at Osin, Mandor a i 1 1 

Gwalior. iStdla .*< r^. rnd;v.--b. speaks' for such .nian.y-.meni n.s H'eplirua 

ill, relief of '.r-iir.ius kijid i if sup.'i:'.'it;’u.''1urc of ih-' '''h-: pii-il -i 

below toe S!k!;a,;;! if ;iivi..l;-i.! irno llnec s,gi!‘tii; ■ ; i.''ay;i.;i;.'a-:;;!'.u ). '.di ■ 
smui;;;). einv iliueo'' ndih l.'ro-i l oLlseis and is iil': uie ic.-ipk-s ci' 

JiKoa. ‘.i bi-gins eui ring inslrle uom its ij<:i.(om and is i.i:!:.;,''- ili>'oiigl;!i(il 
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liiiaily 01) ilic top oi each tciDplo, ihcj-e is a supcriinposed parasol resting 
oil a wooden llinac work and covered by very thin slaty slabs. The par- 

asol over tile MrltyLiiijaya shrine diflers liom that oi’ the jageswar shrine. In 
tile former it is held aloft by a square farmc of wooden sticks, wliile that in the 
latter it closely covers the pinnacle. In the Dandesvar shrine, however, we 
sec two parasols — one covering the udgama ( pediment ) and tiie other the 
pinnacle ol the iikha,ra. The use of sucli a contrivance in almost all the 
temples in the hilly regions is probably a ‘hieccs.sary feature, being eminently 
suitable for diuining ofl the snow.”“‘' 

Apart f'rom several d(.:corative details, such as the floral designs, the 
Kirttimnkiva syrairol and the flying gandharvas — all carved on the temples — 
wo sec lion seated on tlic corbel just above the roof of the maiulapa. 


CuU images 


Ills dillieult to deter nunc flic nature of the cult images. Stray icons 
are absent from these shriue.s. ]>ut l^iva’s trimurti^' occurs quite frequently, 
lathe Jageswar temple, however, we see two life size statues of Bhairavas. 
They arc Btfluka-Bliairavas and will be described in greater details subsequent- 
ly. Trom their appearance it appears that they were probalfly a later 
addition to the temple. 


Though the h'inple:, i;ul> .my specific cult icon, the lihgas in the temp- 
les may |,)e taken as represcudiig this character. Besides, the nnmrs Myityuh.. 
jaya, Jageswar ( irr '/(..gCHV.n-.! ) and Dandesvar signify vaiious aspeci.'; of 
Lord ^iva. 


JJale ami parallels tnUside 

Vs e i ai);,!oi a t'.lg;!! d.ic. urijirde.'. lo any {lefiniii) diii.e. ddiough th.crc arc 
a JcsV li! ier'ijji ivi'i:'. jfiou. flic hLU- i>Uji e'.'-nluri,..!, inais.; oi 'ju/ni iias ii> bc.iiiiijg 
Oil (lie n i:i|)ies, far. it cauuor Lv- ai i'.eiited wlue liargrcaYcs ivas cou tented 
lied 'hiie ii'.sesirjiion-; tesiify io die pio-icncc oi .slisincs here ui t'ue Gih ceuiury 
aud die.':'.', W' iu ail jiuflrai.'iiil''’, not flie iirsi, erci'ied at i he spcsi .1 bus 
.";'.(.oi< iing io lii:-. obscrvaiioii dicy i the .shvuies al j.igC'vs'a.r i ali ijciong io a 
rieiio.l tilici ihe of fiaukasSuBtiryi' oj', moio precisely, aiua ilie udi eeuuiry 
i}. hitn'crdieleY-', -.Jii slvlislic cOiisMcratioiis, ii. can isc .si.aic(i iinii, ihes)) fluee 


CO, .S!;. K., r.C' i' i 11 '-', Vd V p. -'iOi'-, 
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shrines ofjrigcswar belong to about the 7th”8tli ccnUiiy A. D.-’ Goetz has 
assumed even an earlier date and he says that these shiiucs arc the oldest 
among all. He further remarks that “tlicy belong to the late Gupta pci'ioih 
low and broad with slanting slab roof, columns with luLus-haU I'ouudels com- 
bined with the pot and foliage capitals and compariitivcly simple pluitii 
mouldings/’-^ Though Goetz^s view seems reasonable, tlu;re arc yet a few 
difliculties in accepting it. Firstly, no dynasty in Kiunaon is known wliich 
might have flourished during the 6lh-7th century A. D. I'iic cmergcue.e ol 
the Katyuiis, the first historical dynasty of Kumaon, liacl only taken [ilace in 
the last quarter of the 7lti or the beginning of lire 8th ceuLury. And, il ihest; 
shrines are taken to be erected by the earlier Kalyuii prince, as Goetz assume* I, 
it will go against the view that the temples arc exaeiiy couteruporary with 
the late Gupta period. Secondly, all these .shrines bear striking rescunSdance 
to the Para^uramesvar shrine at Bhubaucsvara'‘'° and the Durga and Uucchi- 
raaligudi temples at Aihole.-*^ Though they are far from Kumaon, the archi- 
tectural resemblance, particularly in respect of the lalttccd windows, the interi(,)r 
arrangemeiiL of naive and aisles, the pattern of roof and sikhara testify that 
they all belong to one period. And as tlie shrines from Bhubaueiivara and 
Aihole belong to about the 7th or 8tli century A. D., it would be quite 
appropriate to place the temples at Jageswar also as the production of about 
tlie close of 8th century A. D. 

Type II 


Phase II ( a ) The JSIavadurga'-^" Lakalisa ami Malaraja shrines al Jageswar 

riiis group ol temples belongs to a slightly later period. These .shriue.s, 
though corrip.-.-aiivelv .sinali in elevation, are the bfr-i piC'-.ia'.;--! mnoug all 
the exuiut rriiiiy..,;:,; :ii ifigesway. Almost all of them ru j ueu* style, as 
far lu; me ic-vipt.; a*\:i-diecture of Kumaon in concenicct. Hence, it is essential 
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The Navadurgii shrine ai Jagesimr 

The shrine ( Fig 2 ) nicely preserved faces to the noilh . It iias a rect- 
angular sanctum ( 15' x lO' ) and an elevation of about 30 h^et. Tlicre are 
two plinth mouldings of great simplicity. The floor of the shrine is placed at 
a higher level, though we do not see any .sign of the jagati ( terrace )’ There 
arc two square pillars including bvo side pilasters resting the roof of the 
temple. Bc-sidcf!, eaxh side of the wall has au embedded pilaster. The' arclii- 
trave has been uiilized to hold the sikhara. The sikhara is divided into three 
rcec.ssed compartments. Each of them is protected by a prlain moulding. Tiicsc 
compartments display Ijcautifully the arehitectural beam-heads in all the four 
sides oJ' the temple. There is yet one more intermediary rcce.ss Irelow the 
pinnacle. Anri finally llicre is the “ogival wagon shaped roof placed trans- 
vcrsally to the enti’ancc.”*'^'* Owing to the oblong plan being maintained 
throughout; tlic upper piarl remains unaltered. The vaulted roof is crowned 
by a small amalaka in the mutdlc and two ligurcs oi' squatted lions in two 
corners la,cing opposite directions, la two sides of die tempie, ! c. left and 
right arc .seen two gables witii upper circular panels. They are highly obli- 
terated and were restored few years back, but their carvings arc lost. 


. The type .seems to be alien to the region of Kumaon and its proto-types 
are seen elsewhere in India. But a ' few similar instances of significant nature 
are available even from the other jrarts of Kumaon. Two similar type of 
tciiq^Ics are. at Joshimath. Both of them, though dilapidated, resemble the 
y."..' u, One of them is known as the Vasudeva shrine,^*' while the 
ii -.,;-,. ■ i. parativeiy small, stands behind this. The Vasudeva shrine 
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hisLuiy of iisdia. 'fiic urjjj;m of this type, as sug'gcst od by Pci'cy hrovvn, goos (ku’.L 
to the Budi (lhaitya hails or temples. The lust brick !)uiklhii!;j hilly tiany'" 
iug the I'calLire of “Keel” roof k. the Bhitargaoa temple ( in Kanpur Dislrii't ). 
Built during the hfth century A. D., i(s lower (lemonstra.bly works as a jn'cctir- 
soi' of the wagon vaulted rooi' found in scvcr'al parts of India, After the 
Bhitargdou temple the .styic appears to have been adopted at Nal;mda''Kuul 
in the luier centiuie.s it also liecame a well estliblished arcliitectural inode in 
Orissa. 

The analogous temples are the Raliias at Mahabalipuram, the VailaJ, 
Deul at Bhubanesvar, tire Teli ka mandir at Gwalioi- and tlic Temple Mo. 3 in 
Osia^"’ at Jodhpui'. Almost all of them have remained a sulije.et ol ureat 
interest to .scholars. Thougli they have striking resemblance to ea.(;b otluu', 
ihere are some variations also, ror iusUuicej almost all Ihe sbiiaes Iroui Kii" 
maou coiLslsl of amaiakas and squatted lions — a i'eaLure which is not seen elsi:- 
where. Although there are “finlals on the roof” of Vaital Dcul also, they 
cannot be taken as akin to tlic iimalaku feature of the temple.s of Kuiuaoii. 


As noted, the temples are in rectangular plan. This type of plan, aocoi'" 
ding to Stella Kramrisch,“ “is an apjdioation of the square for dchnilc pur- 
poses, when for instance, more than one image is the e.ult oliject,” such as the 
ten incarnations of 'Vi.p,iu and the seven mothers. I’hough sucli instances from 
Kumaon arc lacking, Saukalia"® has given an example of this type, from 
Gujarat. This is noticed in the Dasavatiira temple at Kadavar. The temple as 
well as the Prabhavali of the Varaha image arc carved with ten incarnations 
cf Visnu 'iVitli Mich evidence in. hand, we may acept the view of Kramrisch 
v.'i'liouf :my tiuLliuj consideration. 


The date of these .shrines also cannot be easily ' -u. ; •]. GeC 

has assigned them to the period after the Guptas and miMi.'.l., . 

30 . Percy . p. 0 ^^ 
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a,nd Rashlrakutas, Ailer fui'nisbing details of temple architecture and coin- 
paring their features with the ‘Pre-Pratihara tradition’, he says that “they were 
contempoi-ary with an age in which the struggle between those tiirce great 
powers of early Mediaeval India had been in full swing.”'” Goctx’s as.surnp- 
tions are weak so much so that he himself is not very firm about that. lie has 
made the whole issue a mo.st complicated .subject He places the accession of 
Soma Ghand, the first Ghami ruler of Kumaon, in 850 A, D, and attribulc.s 
these shrines to him. This dale to the Ghands is loo early. Tlieii' chronology 
lia.s been fixed elsewhere in the light of new eonsideralions and so the view of 
Goetz cannot be aeeepted. Though the style has es.seatiaUy borrowed some 
alien elements, it cannot be said that it doc.‘> not eontaiii anything resembling 
the earlier .shrines, Tire floral and vase motif used in the Jageiwar niul Mritynil- 
jaya slirines ha,s a clear copy in the Mavadurga temple, Tiic pillar.s also resemble 
clo.sely aiul so is the new feature, of s(| Halted lions. It, therefore, appeals that 
the Navadurga shrine at JagoSwar aiul the Vasudeva and .small shrine at 
Jo.shi'math were liuilt a few yt^ars after the first set was completed. More 
precisely, they may be atti’ibnied to have been built in about 810 A, D. 

The existence of this type of temples in Joshimatli also proves that they 
were built by the Katyuris and not by the Chanels as suggested by Goetz. 
The hegemony of the former over this territoi ■; ’ ni'h :•. ■ 1, -. diile there is 
nothing to claim about the latter. Since the ■ u. sway ovdr 

the entire Kumaon and Garhwal regiim, it i flat they had 

adopted a similar architci'tural style at both the places. 


Phase 11 {h ) : The Lahiliia a,,,} Matarnyi shrines at, Jageswan and their 
hfuloi^hcs in .■ir.a- K'lyT in District Garhwal 

( , ' J ' , , 

This group (ii'ieinpica ileMgl. be:';'!:-;, dive;S!^ f ■.•.i.U' cs, ,!i!;u be jjut 


mid the j\al,T::!j.'> sliiiiiesa: J.ig'swar,'*’ whif- d'o.-;. me ore namelc'.^; tfm?>les 
standing m tlie Main jfw.u- ai blieA iu u G":;t.! i’Clisiii. Though eoinjiara- 
li^■<dy .nnnjl t'l-in the Oiher sikbara ‘.hi'n'-sor Kuinaon, ttlmou all (d tbem 
prcsciu. a. .fij;e addiilou to the ;ni of ‘Cnmana. 
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These shrines exhibit a remarkable homogeneity in then- salicul, ieaturcs. 
All of them stand at an elevation of a!30uf 30 to 35 feet. The garbiia-giihas range 
from 6 to 10 feet square inside. Each of the shrines has two simple and plahr 
plinth mouldings. A niche crowned by grilled pattern canopy is tlisplaycd in 
each of the walls of the shrine. Apart from it, the facade of the temple con- 
tains a chaitya arch. This chaitya arcli has its .significance and its anticfuily 
goes back to the Buddhist chaitya halls.^'-* In the course of centuries it assumed 
a variety of froms till it rva-s finally assimilated to the Brahmauical archi- 
tecture as merely an ornamental motif. Particularly in the south Indian 
temples, this motif appears “as an ornamental accc.ssory known as the Kiidu, 
a kind of miniature acrotcrinm”'^'' ami is fi'cquently used to (^rcak the line of 
the cornice. 

These Chaitya arches in Kiimaon and particularly at jageswar hear 
splendid mythological compositions. One of them contains ijiva Nalaraja,, 
while the other has his Lakulisa incarnation. 


The sikliara, iir these temples is relatively sUinlocl ami square with 
stepped arrangement, Finally, the apex of the temple ending iu a .square 
is crowned by a fluted iimalaka and kalaia. 


The art of these shrines is superb even in the minutest details. 'Phe 
doorway jambs are profusely carved with floral dcsign.s. In the lowortnost 
part of the jambs at Jageswar, there are two female dcitio.s attended by 
attendants. They are highly damaged ami .so it is difficult to describe thciu in 
full details. But a presumption from their representation can be initiated 
that they arc prOiiciJiy i.h" ngu;-,'. o[ -;wo river goddesses, Gaiiga and Yamuna. 
Similar irait r; uonced i.'j ere mso, particularly in the temples at Dwarahat, 
though in a iawr period. Gouseus has traced the development of 
GaA;A ail-! YmumA repreKC^italion iu three stages. According to him, the 
iigu-.vi! weic du.spLiyed ii; tire earlier period on top of the Jamb, wlnh- in 
me i.iccuwu .iL p,-i came to he represented to da.- l.'nPoui i>r ii,, 
aiidcibu: .rjiL tu.u po: !O i they completely disappcai cd," q'liJs dividmm.f 

a (he Lomas Rirfa cavo ( cir. 2ao 11. G; ), h, ^cn fallow 

.vmuminrs, sod. as tl>o Bhly., Koadano Kmlkho.a, r«dsvAja,U.. NSsik aad KrI., 

d!. evs m 

"-.’ ■I'- r “'Uro <>i fainp ar.d Vann.,.',.; v.vio i'.v.-oioii.- 

-■ --'- n-.c .,0:na-,n oo oiC.n 

il!.' .'.!5 i.!U' t.CKijv, ay. .s,-,-, Cci'scu."-, ef,, c‘i., o. 3.;. 
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Gousciis reflects on the period of these two shrines. The othei' details on the 
jamb are equally important, for it is decorated with “plait work-bands formed 
of intertwined Nagas and floral designs with the gavaksha uet-worlc.”^^ 
This motif is followed in all the parts of the doorway. The Lakulisa shrine, 
however, cont ains a makara-mukha motif, instead of the gavaksha. 

The shrines at Bheta carry almost all the identical features, excepting 
one or two minor additions. For instance, the ornamentation of temple 
by small chaitya windows is entirely a new element. Then there is another 
dissimilarity in the temples of Jageswar and Bheta. On top of the chaitya 
arches at Jageswar, we see squatted lions, while this is not so in the temples 
at Bheta. 


CaiU deities 


It has been noticed in the preceding pages that the chaitya arches 
contain figure sculptures of ^iva and his associates. This feature is only res- 
tricted to the temples at Jageswar, Though there is a similar type of chaitya 
arch in the at Fhrti "l-o, there' is no sculpture at all, excepting 

a carved face !.• .dc ioomi-.-.i round panel, , - ' ■ 


• The representations of Lakulih and NatarSja in the temples at Jageswar 
call for a special attention. The panel containing Isiva's Ta^idava depicts the 
God accompanied by music players and attendants in a most refined manner, 
while the other exhibits a seated figure of LakuMa being I'kmked fiv his four 
disciples from either side. Unlike the Bheta evidence, the upper circular panel 
of the chaitya arch consists of the trimUtti of v4iva. The images are described 
in details elsewhere. But it is sufficient to note here that the panels exhibit a 
mangnificent carving and a splendid mythological portrayal -of the Brahma- 
riiqal theme, , . . ' , ' . - 

iPafalld and date : : b',.’.: 

Far fi om Kumaon, this type has its par.'dlcls hi Aihok® iTahabalijv.iram, 
central Tudia a n<l (i\qara.t.*'‘ 3’he diaiiya arch, :m ornameiUa! rnoiif; was 
inilially introduced by the Buddhists, which V-itcr on Ibiutcd a.n integral 
pari; of overv llindn tevuple in the leugih and 'ircadiii of l.iic country, Lhe 
mode of stepped wall pai lorn may be very well seen in. the temples of Gop 
and ‘\fisavada in Guiarai. In Uw south the temples at .yjole also bear vltis 


42, Clcr.lr.f o/i. nn'.t rt. SH. 

^ n, Cousci'.s, ti/'. /!/,, vT.-s. >nX, XX.V W''l XXVI. 
44, SnnIriOti, e{i, dl., I'l.s. Vt, 
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element. The makara-mukha motif has been noticed in the Jaina temple at 
Pattadakal, while the true copy of the arrangement and decoration of door- 
ways is seen in the little shrine at Aihole.'^''’ 

These shrines belong to the same period as that of the Navadurgii at 
jageswar and the two temples at Joshimath. From all the above facts, 
it may be inferred/ that almost all these shrines—possessing varied alien ele- 
ments — were the production of one and the same period. The Katyuri rulers— 
as is evident from their records — had attained glory and power by about the 
end of 8th or the beginning of 9th century A,D. And it appears that due 
to tlteii- being receptive, they would have welcomed the transmission of 
alien ideas in their temple architecture. 


Type. IV 


The Pandakesvar temples ( figs. 6 and '7 ) 

Before taking up another phase of temple construction at j5gc,War, it 
is worthwhile to write about the two temples at Pancluke^var, for they belong 
to an early period on stylistic consideration. At least one of the temples, 
knoyfii as Yogabadri, is a curious blending of architectural styles. 

The temple rises to about forty feet. The gavblra-griha, has dimension 
roughly of about seven feet square internally, vvliile fnat of the mari^^pa is 
about twenty four feet square. The mapdapa walls consist of two sunken 
niches.. Two massive square pillars hold the stone slabs of the roof, on top 
of which are two more .slabs. 


The exterior of the shrine is also notewortliy. There are two decorated 
pbnth mou.Iding';:. The walls are plain with recessed slabs, put one over the 
other. Four decorated pilasters arc embedded in the four corners of the temple 
wall. The method of construction folio w^ed in this temple is interesting. The 
ma.sonary consisis of siones of large size kept in a position of Weight’ and 
osKuicc so ilia! uo mortar Ia needed. 'Fhe roof of the ntandapa also od sib-its 
hanging eaves with ihe upper riaiiting slabs. The clemcnis charaeicdsnt^iliy 
go <V’th the I'ciof of La'iliidran lemolc at Aih.olc.^*' 


Sikhwa , ^ 

1 The adhisthana ( basement j 
portion by a deep recess having 


is divided from the jaf’gl'iS or the wall 
decorative beam-heads, The .sikhara is 


Afi. tltnisci'.jij u/i. cit,; 1!. US, fig. i 3 and p. 7.2, 22, 

iinrtvr. Viii'.v, f.;.. eiV., ]?]. Xf..fY. 
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again exhibited with a deep and broad recess, on which are displayed four 
squatted lions on all the corners each facing different directions. The ^ikhara 
is totally domical and relatively broad and stumpy m shape. It has four long 
niches, which are crowned with Kirttimukha motif. On top of it is a para- 
sol with a kala.^;a, 


The decoration of the temple is not remarkable, except for the doorway 
Hntel, which displays lotus flower motif. 

As is seen above, the temple i.s uniquely distinct from the other temples of 
Kumaon. The reason for this individuality in features cannot be easily 
ascertained. The f^ikhara might have cither been influenced l^y the Buddhist 
stQpa type because of the proximity of the place to the Tibetan region or it 
may have been just a reproduction of the Pala temples of Bengal, in which 
case also the iikhara exhibits rounded corners making it comparatively 
domical*'’' The latter view is based on the evidence of the Pala conquest 
of the region of Garhwal. The Panduke^var copper plate grants, about whom 
more will be said .subsequently, bear testimony to the Pala conquest. licncc 
the assumption about the architectural affinities of these two far of regions 
may be taken a,s of some credence. 

The temple cannot be dated definitely. However, on the basis of 
architectural elements, it may be assigned to the beginning of 9th century A.D. 


The Vasudeva temple 


This shrine standing close to the Yogabadari temple presents slightly 
different characteristics. With same elevation and plan, it presents diver- 
sities in its external appearance. 


Thcrt arc !wo plinth mouldings, the lo^v'cr bcin-g .simple, wliilc the 
upper dccormcd vvidi n broad .lUimiug frci ciiisciicd in stone. On four co:'- 
uevs o)' the jaugiui arc displayed like tiic ■brmer shrine emved pilasters \vidL 
b!,'oad and Ihick capitals, 'Vhcrc is a recc-isod riivi.sion bepa'ccji the jru'jghfi 
and. ii'jc sildira'a. Tlie sikharii is curviLiucaj' and somevvhat akin to the 
Nagara type of templi.:. Bui unlike the latter, the sikliara terminedcs abruptly 
without follnwiug a lapcuring course. 'rh.crePore, it jias also icinnecl moi.'e e-r 
Ic.ss a domical appearance lila^ die firrmcr temple, tt covered by a parasol 
and kalasa. 


4?', Gaiiiswalt, Dp. isSi,, I). xifltl'S PL. XXXV, iigs, rs cad 
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Though carrying marked changes, it appears to have adopted its basic 
development after the former shrine. It is, however, clear that the fmeucss 
ill contour and shape could not be attained in this case 

The art of the shrine is also not significant. It has no elaborate carving. 
On the doorway lintel the same decoration ol flower motif is repeated here. 
The facade of the iikhara contains a carved face having raou.staclics and 
kundala and small curly hair. This has led some scholars, including Rahul 
Sankrityayan, to believe that the figure portrays elements ot Greek art.^® 
However, the view is unwarranted as the figure seems to be a representation 
of Bhairava. 


The dale 

This temple seems to have been built sometime after (he former. The 
style of the shrine shows some degeneration in the architectural lictails, Hence, 
it may be tentatively said that this shriuc belongs to the late bth 
century A. D. 


Both the shrines are enshrined with bronze images of Vi?nu bearing 
names of Yogabadari and Vasudeva respectively. The general characterise 
tics of these bronze images depict a fine anatomy and expre.ssion,'*’® which 
account for their being contemporary with the shrines. 

Type V 

Phase III at jage^war and the other temples of Kumaon ( 9.'30 to 1300 
A. D. ) 

Before describing the temples of the aforesaid period, it will be csscnti<al 
to group them according to their stylistic peculiarities. 

Group A consists of the (cmples bclogliip; io ;lu^ ihird phase at Jage^war and 
the shrine of Mrityunjaya ai DwHiaijiu-. The gtuicr.a! characterislics of these 
shrines are that they show fine llrrim and rcmai-i-;abir; altcMUcuion at ihe end. 

Group^'R represents the Axaniyan group at Dvviual'iiit ;-s,nil tiic main 
shnne at AdbadiU'?. 1 uongn b{>rn !.hc places arc iar .fronj each (Hiier, the 
temples have got a striking Linijonnity. 

(yroiip .'■.•.o.inpi'ises sfic icmpics ol Ratau Deo, Kacheri, BhetS, Nala, 
Kativina!. au.d the nionolithic temple at Thai. 

■iiJ. aahiCj cp. p, iii / ( rcfes>'cJ lO In Chaplcj? IX ). 

■.-9. !( ,v.;s iio rj.-'.'i.io.s !oi- ..'...i mutbci- t.j oTisnsinK tlicir in delaiSs as tlac ImagM are 

aivniy; cr-vered ifuii cioiiica and y.:vy sekU-m ccpcicd Ibj- opsn cjbsofvatiom ^ 
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Group D has the Rakshasa Deol, the Kafeirmai shrine, Bage^war temple, 
Gopeswar and Lakhaman<Jai shrines. 


Group A consists of the third phase of temple construction at Jage^war or 
more clearly, the KedareSvar group of temple.s and the Mrityufljaya shrine at 
Dwarahat. The general characteristics of these shrines are the attenuated 
iikhara having remarkable curvilinear element; a huge fluted amalaka sila; roof 
built of horizontal slabs; generally a sc{uare garbha-griha ; a square ma^c^apa 
and a shallow-pillared portico with usually two pillars. 


Tlie type as it looks today seems to have been introduced for the first 
time at Jagc,War. Along with Kedfiresvar, there are about thirty five temples 
of this type. The Kedarc^var shrine is the only best representative type. 
It. has a square garbha.-griha ( 8' x 8' ) internally with a shallow pillared portico 
raised at an elevation and being added to stairs. The hkhara attains a rapid 
thinness and a marked attenuation at the end. There are three decorative 
mouldings at the base with angular projection chiselled on the stone. The 
sikhava is divided at the corners into four stages of bhumi-amalakas. The 
pinnacle of the temple ends in a square and flat end and is covered by a 
slightly raised anialalca^^ila with a kala^a on top resembling it to an umbrella. 


The Mrityunjaya shrine®” at Dwarahat ( Fig. 8 ) follows strictly the same 
art patterns, but a few variations are noteworthy. Unlike the ICedare^var 
shrine, it consists*' of plain mouldings and five bhuml-arnalakas. Though the 
^ikhara is quite curvilinear, iw rise i.; not &o Hftcnu.ricd as ihait of Kedare^var. 
Apart from it, the new eicsnent it cont-ain;: is that it has tliree more shrines®^ 
added to it. no\V(;;v’-cr, almo'it all of them are completely in a dilapidated con- 
dition. They aii a-i'c rtt udiod .shiincs containing shallow porche i'l t’r:; ihr.il.h* 
manner as thatof ihc. Kedaresvar shrine. But the mandrtpa of the n.i.li; i-.iiihi:, ■■ 
<‘.losi.;d cbmuiicr wiiii a. iksi; roofj a t,]]-irac.ieii':uc quite new t'.o any of the. shallow 
portico ty|je ;.emple.s.''' ( bic of die atiachecl .d-aiuns in iiic ieli svlilch. i.s noyj 
fobiiy dibpiiiaicd, .slili sui vives u pillared poviico, suggesiiug; ihat the losvxr paU 
of die pilbrs supjjort the cl iaractciistic .scat known as ilia!. Os.ana or ioikasl iitsaiia. 


so. Sec 'Fig. 6. 

GI. Plinths of three more shimes were exposed in ISH.l-’lS. .See .f-i 1924-afi, p, 12. 
( The temple nsighl have hcen the p»richnya;aoa lypc. '.Ihs .v.io hi lo ruin and a thorough 
search may prove it so ). 

fix. It is probable that this mandapa was a later addlilon after the original one 'had fallen.. 
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This trait is quite common in the temples at Osia in Rajputana''' and some 
of the temples in central India®"^ as well. 

Group 5— Slightly different from the above type is another group. Tl^e 
attention is particularly directed towards the Maniyan group of shrines at Dwa- 
rahafc ( Fig. 9 ) and the main shrines at Adbadri. The temple in the Maniyan 
group may be taken first as representing this categoi y. I he sikhata nuclei 
this group is displayed with a little variation Irom the fiisL gioup. Tlu.ic ai,c 
two plinth inouldingSj one being decorated, while the other simple, rite jangha 
is simple and plain and has a tryariga-bada. The Sikhara consists of only five 
bhSnii-amalakas. The jiinnacle is covered by a fluted amalaka-sila and finally 
topped by a kalasa. 

The plan of the temple does not change in this group also. But jn;my 
of the shrines are now devoid of pillared porticos. In 1922-23 it was repor- 
ted that out of the seven temples, temple “number one consish; of a mariclapa 
hall with a row of three shrines at the back..,. The site occupied by .shrines 
3 to 7 of this group,,, reveals the interesting fact that all these shrines together 
constitute a single temple with a common courtyard in the centre.”*'’® 
This observation regarding the common courtyard cannot be explained, as 
the present condition of the .site is totally different. Nevertheless, it may be 
tentatively said that it had probably a panchayatana plan. 


The main temple at Adbadari falling ( Fig. 10 ) under this group has 
a remarkable resemblance to other temples of Maniyan group, but a few 
variations are also noteworthy. Firstly, it is erected on a jagati (terrace), whiqix 
malces one to reach it by flight of steps from the ground to the arciha*niancj,apa. 


Unlike the former shrines, described above, the internal arrangement of this 
shrine .also differs. To the .s<,!uare garlrha-griha i.s .attached a small axitaraia 
and i.s flmiliy joined Ixy the inaiidapn. Tlic .i.nanciapa is covered and con- 
tains (bui ilui.eil pillars .supporting two twelve Icet k.Hig squai'e and massive 
stone beams. The left and right corners are made with sluniug .slabs, 
thus copying the method of Jageswar shrine. The brackets eoniaiii 
caryatid ni the p.ostu.ro of bearing heavy Ijid'cIcus. Though tile feature vis 
CjUitr- cornmoti i?] .sevead (emples of India, such as t he Khajuraho group, the 
temples at i^iiiolc and tliose ai. Afahabatipnnun, this seems to be a totally 
new dernen!; in the iimiplc of Kinnaon. 





lit., P3, X-n-Vfl Fig. I anti 2 .w.il XCVi:. l-'iit. ' 

lil., p. 

t .■.in f.-i'irt nij; evidently fcaiid in ',he?e'teittple* ). 

/I. .V. n. /V., U)£2-'/;3. f.p. hi-lS. 
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Tliis temple, though going in a general way with the Maniyan group, 
borrows several features from the Vimanis at Jageiwar. Particularly, we note 
the use of slanting slab I’oof and the same pattenr of latticed windows in this 
temple. 

Group C*— This group consists of the Rat an Deo temples, the Kacheri 
group and the monolithic temple at Thai { Fig. 11). 

The group of Ratan Deo temples at Dwarahat totally differs from 
Group B even in external appearance. 

Having curvilinear element in the ^ikhara, it has also a tryaiiga-bada like 
the other shrines already described. The shrines under this group look more 
tapering than the rest at Dwarahat or anywhere else in Kumaon, The volume of 
the j'aiigha seems to be more than that of the Sikhara, which looks conspicuously 
thin. This closely resembles the accentuated Khajuraho shrines, though lacks 
the repeated recess of the latter.'’*® 

Nothing can be stated about the pillared porticos, but a report comes 
to us that ‘‘the shrines in the southern side had a common portico supported 
on two rows of free standing pillars.”®’ A large number of pillars have disap" 
peared. A few left out reminds us about their character that they were fluted 
and square with decorative details. 

Next to the Ratan Deo group, the Kacheri is { fig, 12 ) another impor- 
tant set of temples falling under this group. The site consists of .a.s juauy 
as twelve shrines, Though they are relatively stunted, their stylistic simila- 
rities bring them very near to the Ratana Deo temples. About five of 
these shrines, standing in a row, have a common portico with a row of free 
standing pillars with plain shafts and bracket capitals. 

This type of iontpies is seen cismvhere at Bheta, Joshimath, Nala and' 
Kafarmal in Kumaon, but none of them merits a description. 


The: mnnoHt flic fcmpls et Thol ■ • 

However, a noiabic piece of monolithiO shrine of this type is seen af 
Thai. ri place .situated’ 101' milc-s northeast of Almnra town on the bank of 
Ramgangii., Locally known as the Ek Hathiil Dcoi, ilu; lirsi vcpivt of its 
(Rscovery enine to us hi lOlG,'*'' .. 


B(3. Krishna Ptva, »p, PI. XXI, 
r>?. i'. I„ a. 1022-28, p, 10, 

60. A. P, C„ 1016, p. 10, 

( The author is the tirst to examine it and deserihe its detail* ), 
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The shrine is resting on 3. rocky platform and cut on. a huge cjuaitzitc 
rock. Two parallel cuttings three feet wide separate the shrine from the rock. 
The. rock is about twenty feet high and still bears marks of chiselling. 

The shrine is about 12 feet high with an open portico supported by two 
pillars. It has a small garbha-grilia, which bears a iihga of the original rock. 
Just below four feet from the plinth of the temple a pond is cut fiom tht. rock, 
which is descended by flights of steps from the temple. I here l.s no J<igali oi 
tile platlbrm of the temple. 

As already .siated, it has a close re.semblan.ee to group G. But wc notice 
one interesting feature in tliis temple. It is the extension of rathas on (.he 
sikhara .beyond the gilva or neck course. It is usually loiind in the central 
Indian temples and particularly in the Khajuraho group.®® Another, nota]>lc 
characteristic of the temple is that there is a recess between the jahgha and the 
Sikhara, which is displayed nicely with beam-heads like that of the Navaclurga 
temple at jage^war. Tiie roof of the mandapa is domical with step paltcrn- 
Thks feature also resembles some of the temples at Khajuraho.®® Above the 
maiidapa on the Sikhara corbel is a squatted lion. 

With all these features, the monolithic shrine at Thai has its own signb 
fica.nce. Though contemporary with other shrines of Kumaon, it adds 
several new elements to it. 


'Group D — But the type differing in appearance and several other .traitS' 
from all the above groups, though following one and the same basic principle, 
is noticed at a few places of Kumaon. At Dwarahat itself, we conic aci'Os.s 
among the temples of Kacheri group ( Figi 13) two shrines, which ’ look, 
Gomparntively imposing in volume than the others. Though they follow a 
characteristic' homogeneity in plan, the external ."ipp.rarance changes, greatly. 
Unlike, the other tapcriv.g .shj'incS; the dikhara as well as the jahgha are showit 
quite in prc!poriif)u.. A.part from other features, the mouldings and other 


decorative delaii-i inci'case iu number:?. 


The bada like the other shrine is 


divided into three segmiaiis. Tire 
characteristic manner of some of the 


dialiow pillared portico apjroar.s in d-c 
shrines at Osia.®^- The side 


riupport tl'ie pillars. They are plain excepting that them capitals ]:-()ssc.s,s 
brackets. ' ■ ' 


60 , .Saraswati, sp. tU„ p, BJ'S and Krislma D-v.-r., ip, iff., p. 
60 . Kristina Tiava,, op, ti!., VI. XXf. 

61.. Brown, op. H. XGVII, Fig,’ 1.'- ' ' 
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This temple type reached its further development in some of the most 
noted shrines of Kumaon. Particularly, the Bage^war shrine, the Rakshasa 
Deol fit Baijnath, the main temple at Katarmak the Gope^war shrine and the 
Lakhamandal temple of District Deliradun may be mentioned in this 
connection. 

As already said, they arc the most noted shrines of Kumaon. ■ Hence it 
will be. worthwhile to de.scribe them individually. 

The Rkshasa { W) , ' ' . . 

It is a huge, structure of its^own type in Baijnaih. Apart from the other 
usual details, the constructional peculiarities are noteworthy. With a plain 
moulding and ttyanga^ bada, it bears 'five bbumhamalakas on the face of the 
Sikhara. Theiiseof the Sikhara is not followed in an uniform way. After 
-beriding eminently inward -lb war-dsdhe end, it - makes comparatively a small 
square, which is crowned -by a fluted amalaka-^ila. Its position is quite 
unusual. In almo.st all the other shrip.e.s of Kumaon the Smalaka^ila is 
displayed in the shape of .'ui umhi'clia or clrhatm.*'® But in this ease one notices 
it closely placed on die Lop vviih a smali an-.l straight kala^a over it. The 
.oof Ic' r folio. '1 a step pattern, but it is not so conspicuous as 'we notice in 
u;o LCj.iiple* ui jage^war. The roof over the marr<^apa also rises with marked 
.eminence. 

' The internal plan is also notew'orthy. ' The garbha-griha is a sqare of 
ic.u fret whic-.h is preccsicd by a mandapn arid a rrortico, id) being square. 
The ’pori'co bus r(;r!S.s;.ve jullars with-out aubtic dccoralion. The rOof 
is flai i!,iving h-ig liihic iKarns intcvscciing eacii oihcr. Cts ihem are placed 
i'lige .s!a!;s [(dUvwing the pattern of slab roof However, the roof of the 
pillared portico sllghily attains a domicai characicristii; — a Ibaturc which is 
ver y i.listiuct in some ol'Sjif; later .shnnes ol’Kuinaoji. 

Ths.; i,cm])lc lacks onituncniaiions. I'he jjoiiico ci.-lhug; consists of 
souic scuijnured human o.iid iininia! licad-s inserted inside, therein' jircscc,- 
ting a- if l!)f:y are pr, eqfiiig ihrough. N. .N. Misia calls .them as the 

heads v>i' ilie Rakslias-vs ( demons ), who according to a [egcud were slain by 

I'/.’. Tiio.ic ra.'iiioi Co. :111s .■■vplui'a'icn lor 'lam^ sif ■hi.': ihrivir. ('ml, it miglit have beetf 
jiair-ii'.il ,10 Siva; ilic. (toil betiv^ !u>»-.-.-ii ai tht- iini.! o.' ucinun or itiiitatiSth, This o»ly. 
loot; (I'liir tciualivr;. • ' . 

iili. Kosvj'vc.v, (his piaiii-vi of rsmIrsk;-,-si !» is also tutii in .scs'sriil of i i ;e ' QujarSti ttstoyleS 

ar.tl jiavtifkilary (!iat isi the Isocla -^ro'jp. .Si:': .Uha.ty. M. A.. “'I'lii' (.i'fonbl^y of SolRnki 
'cirijiU's of Giijarsii, M. iiilias Mo. 3 , IBIj I, i*!. 1 ‘ , ’ 
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the Katyuris, who then pfesciitcd the heads of the demoiis to Siva.®'*' I his 
story cannot be believed. On the other hand, it appears that the iieads 
represented human as also animals and thus might have been displayed so 
for the purpose of decoration. 


The Katarmal shrind'^ ( Fig. 15 ) 

Standing on a lofty hill on the right bank of river Kosi and about 6 
miles to the north of Almora town, the temple is still an imposing structure 
even after severe dilapidation. Its significance is notabla since it is the 
only importaiit shrine dedicated to Surya in this part of the country. 


The temple is locally known as ‘Bara Adit’ or the great Sun God. The 
main temple is surrounded, by a paved enclosure measuring about 160 feet 
by 100 feet north to south and east to west respectively, There are about 
fifty subsidiary shrines clustering around the main temple. 


The main, shrine standing on a raised platfrom (jagati) consists of a 
garbha-griha “measuring 12' 6" square internally and about 24' 6" along each 
•side on the outside with a projectiog portico on the- easL’’^*® The ceiling is 
made of horizontal slabs supported on two massive stone beams. The method 
is quite interesting and reminds us of the construction of wooden roofs, 
The present roof of the maii^apa seems to be a later addition, but nothing is 
known about when it was added. It seems that it must have had originally 
a flat roof of stone slabs supported by lithic. beams, because this type of 
arrangement is seen in a few similar, temples of Kumaon. For example the 
temple at Khetl Khan, near Ch, am pawn U the Adbaf.Iori shrine in Garhwal and 
a few temples at Baijnatli follow the same method of ceiling construction. The 
pillars , on iiie 'portico are quite massive, but they lack ornamentation. One 
other feature or;,his (cinplc is that there is one pnore storo'y over the garbha- 
griha. It is coBopietely dark, , but the feature reminds us of that of the Solanld 
temples of Gujamt -.uvl Rajpul.ann aiul the Sas-Bahu shrine at Gwalior,®’' 

i‘'.s Slated earlier, the sikharu has a remarkable superstructure and the 
devation can roughly be estimiited to about 50 feet: Tlte cousivuction cif (he 
i'.xt.c,rio’e prut is ■tbiiowed tiller (he Rakshasa Deoh (i'.t.scribtrd above, 'i'hc 


fi':. Mer,a, K., “,'\ik>h£ Itisii.rual :\ioiit)i!i«ni.s of naiiiiiOth jf. I/, /i, S',, 

Vci. vn, JJ. 73, 

Crr, Sw !-■!'. 7, 


CC, S'. ri, iiWi-ilti, 
t7. I'rirv.'ii, e/>, (it., p. "m. 


p. CO. 
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iikhara is l^uill on stepped pattern.®® There are broad hoiizontal recessed 
divisions followed right upto the end of the ^ikhara. The udgama or pediment 
on the facade is very eminently displayed and it may be stated in fairness that 
none in Kumaon can stand compaidson with it. The ^ikhara contains about six 
bhurahamalakas and a large-size niche flairked by two smaller ones in each side 
of the wall. The central niche is crowned by an ahga-sikhara. The associated 
niches follow it in the same manner. All of them are empty at present, but it 
seems that they must have once contained the images of ParSvadevatas. 

The cause to the dilapidation of this temple has been variously surmised 
by people. But it is said that the present condition is the result of an earthquake. 
However, nothing final can be stated about this. 


The Art of the shrine 

It is slated that “the original panel outside the main temple,, depicting 

the Sun’s chariot has been removed”®*' from here. We cannot say about 

the authenticity of the above statement as it is not substantiated elsewhere., 
Pfowever, there are some interesting wooden leaves of the doorway, whigh 
were previously proyided to the garbha-griha. The carvings on both halves 
of ( Fig. 15. A ) the door are arranged in four panels. The subjects delineated 
ill them are mainly related to ilie gods aind goddesses of . Hindu pantheon.®®* For 
example, ^iva is shown with his cotisort, so live Brahmii. and as well 

Apart from it, the northern portion of ihe mandapa iadl contaiiis wooden 
pillar, Formerly they were two “each ]' 6" square in secdon .and .5' iO" high. 
Late as these pillars are, their carvings call m mind sf)mc of the .li'icsi. Gupta 
work at Sinnalli and other places. The standirig male figiiic on tin; left-hand- 
pillar, wiiich svears a conical head-dress and a sliovt sword on ilic 1c(l siUo, 
appears to be die god smj.”''’ Unfortunately, ti-.e carving;'. ol tlm mmaining 
pillar are totally obUicratcd to check the ?ibove observation. 

Besides ll.i.ese. sculpLured panels, one notice.'! in the ma^dapa an 
.intei’csiiiig siatuc made, of aqadhala — an alloy ol (;ighi .metals. It looks like a 
priuciily figure and is known as Faun Raja. 


68, This meihod is .seen in tnany of tbo Kasbminan ictnplcs and the Jentple oFOop in Gujarat.. 
See Saraswali, op. eiV,, p. 004. 

60. Naravanc, V. S,, ‘Ano;\eiit hifoiiumcnis of Kumaoii’, h W., Aug. 23, 1900, p, 29. 

69«. The photograpiis of the doorway leaves could ^hc procured only when (he work was in the 
process of printing. It was therefore not possible at this stage (o, know about the detaiU of 
their iconography. 

fO. A. S. A, A. 1922-23, p. S>1 
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Ihe temple at Bugekmr ( Fig. 6 ) 

Ne.xt to the Kalarmal, the shriae at Bagcswar is a most imposing sikhava 
shrine of Kumaon. . , 

i'acing to south, its elevation is also about 50 feet from the base. 
It has three niouldings of a plain . and' simple type. The shrine ts' 
comparatively simple in decorative motifs. But the sikhara has floral and 
chaitya wiiidow ornamentations on it. In a similar maimer to that of the 
Katarmal shrine, the Sikhara here also is made of stepped pattern. There is a 
huge udgama-pediment on the facade, which is crowned by a squatted 
lion. ^ Unlike the other slirines of Kumaon, the curvilinear element in this 
case is somewhat lacking. The apex of the .Sikhara ends in a big square 
and a huge amalaka-iila tops it, which is finally covered by a wooden })ara.sol. 
A clear-cut division between the jahgha and the sikhara is made by a 
hoiizoutal moulding. This displays clearly the contrast to the rich spllemc 
of the sikhara from the jaugha This type of vertical halves are noticed 
x^ne of the temples of Gajarat, namely at Pashtar in Kathiawar, though the 
inode of representation of horizontal moulding changes in this c;ase by 
giving it a deep depression. From this type of arrangement in Gujarat, 
Saraswati is inclined to think that “originally it was not meant to be seen, from 
outside, the sanctum being enclosed within. a covered . ambulatory, perhaps of, 
observation may be true of Gujarat, but we do not sec any 

sign of wooden structure in the Bageswar temple, ‘ 

|iach of the face of Sikhara has a pillared niche canopied by hanging eaves,' 
But the more i!ilero.stiag featixriGs the plan. The internal pain is quite 
diffcient from the ofiicr ((;mplc.s oi, Kumaon. The garbha-griha and maiidapa 
are 12 and^21' square respectiyehv The maudapn ha.s four pillars, supported 
akshasanas. The left and jjght con\r:.i.s ai-c jnovided with narrow 
staircases to reach the upper stoj.'ey whicli displays two dwarf piijars on each 
SI e in the same pattern of fhc. Kakshasauas. From flic second ..{orcy two- 
other staircases lead to the top on lije roof of the .mandapa. This storeyed 
arrangement, tiioiigi-, lound in Katarmal .also, i.s perisap.s a best develc'pixi iorm 
ol '.hi'; ty'pe having .'iCiiiai. staircases; Neverthe!,c.'>s, tills type of dis'poiiitiou is 
c;Lo juum stated earlier, ih.e s(oreye<i a!‘raugcme;!l, 

a; Iboad hi the Sas-Bahu t(nripie at Gwalior. But more dian it, the best 
i)ista!i-..o c.omefi to us liom {.rujavat and Kathiawar. riic N.'ivaiilkiui uanplo 
ai Uhaoiii and Rudramal at Sidhapur possess mis Icatiire, though ihe 
GDimih temple Ittcks sUdreases ami “how this second storey' was reaeiied 'except 
by a woodcp la'jde.r, is-not c!ear.'’"'~ 

C!. Siirnwai.i, fi/., j;. .V;Sa. 

S.'.iikaiin, 104. 
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Finaliy, the ceiling follows the pattern of the Katarmal tcmplcj naiiicly, 
horizontal stone beams supporting the slab-roof. 

Thare are no sculptures of noticeable character and the pillars and 
walls ar'e so thickly plastered with mud that it is difficult to discern their details. 

Gopeswar shrine {Yig. n ) ■ 


Gopeswar, situated about three miles to the south-west of Ghamoli towny 
is one of the most celebrated places of Garhwal. Though we see several shrines 
licrc, the grandeur of the main temple attracts special attention. 

The shrine seems to have no name and so it is described here as tlid 
Gopeswar shrine — a name after the place. Built on the principle of stcpperl 
arrangement like the Kalarmal, Bageswar and some other shrines of Kumaon, 
it has a gigantic elevation of about 75 to 80 feet-probably the loftiest among all. 

This shrine follows in many ways the stylistic pattern of the Katarmal 
and Bageswar temples. But there are marked differences also. For example, 
unlike the exterior appearance of BageSwar shrine, the Gopeswar temple. 
possesses uniform look throughout the jangha and sikhara. „ ■ 


The temple has three niches-one on each' side-crowned by trefoil ends. 
Apart from it, one iiotices the reliefs of .small chaitya- windows and human 
faces carved on the iikhara. The faces probably represented ' Siva in his 
various dispositions. The etc-.,snc.l iTnadrikadila is covered by a wooden 
parasol in a similai' manner n- IFr-T.v.ir temple. A iidgaraa-pedimcnl 
also rises in the tcmi )lc and c(.Hitain.s a Nataroja fii\’a on its face. It is finally 
crowned by a squatted lion. 

The internal y>ian is also sigulficanl. Pa.rticuiarly, tlic. gavbha-griha with 
i<0 feet scniaic iiiieriuilly ;idds to it a iic;vv feature, it Iras four pillars, Two 
from each side around liiu ‘d:.tia.i and Linga, thus formiug a sort of pradakshuja-" 
palita, T!\c id. liars arc (juite simple and plain an- 1 cO!npafa.tivcly less massivC./ 
'.riu^ tuandajja b alst) of the same ri/.o and ttaally a.stylar.’® A cburtyiifd 
probably oi'recerd conslrucl.ibn, precedes is sbeilcring a 'MandL , Besktes, ; there 
are LUKlcvdopcd transepts in the mandapa. , ' f t 

T'he tciripk la'.'ks onuuuentaiion tntcrnaUy, CN'Cctiting the only sculptured 
replicas of live miniature silduaras on the litiial of garblia-griha dpo.fway. 

The ceiling is huill on the same pailern as that of ilic Kaiarmal temple. 


'3. Tliis is a I'ii!'.; tcai'')'*-,, loi 


wc Iioiiw alirios: all Ihc m' KUmaon havl'ug byposiytc 
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But here one notices the false beam-heads coming out of the walls as if to 
support the roof. 

Tke temple at Ldkhiimaiidal { Fig. 18 ) ■ ■ , , , ■ ^ 

Lakhamandal is a small village in the Jaimsar-Bawar of the present 
Dehradiin District, Lying on the extreme edge of the district, the place is 
of considerable archaeological importance, ' • 

It seems that the site had many temples anciontly, but only one has, 
howevei-, survived intact. The temple appears to have no name, but it was 
definitely attributed to ^iva. It stands iii the middle of the village and' faces 
to the east. ' ■ ’ ' ■ ' . ■ ■ 


The elevation ranges from 45 to 50- feet. ■ Unlike the other sikhara shrines 
of this type in the regions of Kumaon ancf Dehradun, the temple has profus'c 
exteiior decoration. A single moulding in the Irasc is followed by a„ trcfoilecb 
arched-niche sunken in each wall. Two side niches follow the central One hi 
the same manner. The cornice of the central niche supports the beam-heads, 
above which is seen another panel displaying G'ape^a seated i'h ardhaparyaiika 
posture. The temple has all the curvilinear eleirients of the Nagara variety. 
Throughout the Sikhara the ornamentation with small chaitya%indow-raotif 
looks very elegant. This reminds us' of some of the temples at Osia; in 
Rajputana.’^ The temple has a fitie contour and terminating in a square 
pinnacle, it is capped by a fluted araalaka. The parasol here is'diiTercut from 
the Ollier monuments of this Himalayan region, for if appears in four tiers, 
This has led some scholars to believe that it reflects a ' Buddhist influence.’” 


The parasol is undoubtedly like the chhattiTivah type of the- Nepalese stOpa,™ 
but to contend that it has , a Buddhist inliuonce cannot be accepted, No 
Buddhist objvct has been found from I.akha,mandal and sr. U cannot he said 
that the guild working at Lakhamandal followed the, Bu.lJI’.f.si [liincijdc.j only 
in the case of the parasol. 


‘ , ' . •• • • 

Instead, a very planstble assumption fhay "be . made that the parasol 
in the I.akham.andal shiiuc is a rcnrinant of - .the wooden Temples. 
.tJiOugh thwic is liOnc o! ihis type at. pi'esent eithef, in Kduiaoa 
oi -.Xjiita'.inn., (mr icmniisccnce ol .sncli si!'uc\i.!re.s arc not bekinv Iroi!; 
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Charaba’'', Kulu and Kangra. These wooden monuments exhibit a splendid 
storeyed 'edevalion pf the Sikhava. It is indicated in the LrUdiamandai 
prafe-sti that a prince of Singhapura dynasty of Jalairdhara built a Siva 
temple at Lakhamandal during the 6th century A. D. Though this shrine does 
not exist today, the present temple might have possibly borrowed some 
elements particularly the parasol from the earlier shrine. 

- The temple consists of a gar bha-griha “18' 8" square externally and 5' 
inside.”^® But as it stands today, it appears that the mandapa at present is a 
later addition to the shrine. Pj'obably it was a shrine with a garbha-griha and 
a pillared portico like those at Dwarahat- described earlier. The construction 
' of ceiling is followed' here also after the Kalarmal shrine and the Rakshasa 
Dcol mentioned calier. 

. , There are several carved images , of gods and goddesses on the temple of 
Lakltamaiidal., Tiic representations .of LakuliSa, Gauged, Yamuna, Gane5a and 
Kartlikeya arc of special importance. 


file .'chronology and Pnrallels ' ' ' 

Three phases of temple constructioii are thus seen at JageSwar, The last 
or, the one designated ns phase TTI camc with a new style totally different from 
tile vini'.inns of jVif'clwai and Mritytinjaya. Thus it can be roughly compared 
With the Osian group of temples in Rajputaha and more clearly with the 
Prhtlhara type.™ 


: As far as llic pn iod of thch construction Is concerned, they have been 
.attributed by Guf.i/, to Ati.ua. Glruid, ihc iccond Gliaud ruior of die dynasty, 
Ihis t'iew is, liuwevcr, unaocepta'lde to the pre.scrjl arulsor, Goet?. had held 
the vie\e on tlie basis of fiis theory that Soma Gharid aficeudod tie: tlsione of 
,kumaon,as eariy as B:iO A.'!), and ihal he built the sccoiidset at j'agehvar aitd die 
coustructioji of the diird was (.:on!}>iete(l Iry .Atm i Ciiaod. As we hc.ve already 
§een, the fust Clhan.d iiioiiumcnlf, in. Iviirnaon coiixist (.*1 Itiost; shruics of sivaliow 
dared j)orttco typa.;. Ideuec thc-\' mny Ite atUiltuicd to tlie first ruier of tiic 


77 , The Markulii tJevi shrine ( Otli cesnt. . A. D. ) In OhnrabS'I.aUnl region is an oui!iia,n4t5’vg 
.Bxanixitc of this, type- The second with a rtose rescnjblancc is tniovvn from Ghergaon on 
(he Sudej. i 

See Gostsi H., op. sf/., pi. ( referred to In Gliapt, tC ) and I'ftrgusson, ,1., op, oil-t p- 
Fig. 16], 


78, A. f, S , A lOXS-aa, p. !54. 
70, Goetz, op. eiU, p. 70. 
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Chand dyxiasly. This lulev has been assigned elsewhere to c. 1000 A. D. and 
therefore, we can safely put these temples also to about 1020 A. D. i. c. iu the 
last years of his reign. 

The temples of Mrityunjaya group at Dwarahat also belongs to the same 
period. As noted already, they are not much dissimilar to those of the third 
set at jageswar. The plan, elevation, contour and general .appearance remain 
more or less the same. Atkinson, on the authority of a fragmentry inscription 
engraved on a navagraha slab which is dated in the Saka year 1103, assigns all 
the principal temples of Dwarahat to the early part of the 11th century A. D.“ 
This view docs not seem to be correct. On the basis of stylistic considerations, 
it is very certain that the temples at Dwarahat range from the 11th to Ihe^ 
13lh century A. D. Goetz also states that the inscriplional evidences at 
Dwarahat “reveal a first intensive building period between A. D. 1029 and 
1044 followed by a second ilare-up of activities between A. D. 1 143 and 1219 /’’^^ 
The' observation seems to ' be ' correct in the light of recent eplgrapUical 
evidences. 

With the above considerations in mind, it may be stated that the 
Mrityunjaya shrine at Dwarahat belongs to about the first ciuaitcr of the 
- 1 1th century A. D. - ■ ' 

Next to these shrines, group B consisting of the Maniyan at Dwarahat 
'and a few at Adbadari includirig the , main shrine belong to one period 
Slight variations iu their stylistic features push them to a few years later 
from group A. 


Group G or ■ the Ratan Deo,' the Kachcri, a few .shrines at places like 
, Katai mtd, Bheta, Nala and the monolithic temple at Thai belong to one 
pejimi. This group of temples, it appears, is the creation of the so-called 

■ “second flare-up.” Xo be more precise, they belong ' to about tlie first half 
■o.L,lhe 12th century A. D. Their general characteristics show that they were 
■buiU coiiparntivdy o.s.iifici! tlian the carliei- tc.fu,i;]c.s. 

,!. tic Iasi, group consi.sliijg oi many temples of Kiiniaon, namely tlur two 
shrines of Kachcri, the Rakshnsa Dcol at BaijualJi, rhe Katannai shrine, the 
temple ofBiigoswai’, ilic Gopcs war shrine and finally the Lakhanruidii lemplo 
orDehradufi, is the most uotcwortliy group among alk Thoiud all of ilicm 

■ lorm one grouo, they eannot Ijc prcdscly dated to one .single period. Aliuost ail 
oj itiem nave .ocen nniJf. iu diiTerent periods — not liaviug surely a. lung rauty,’. of 


ao, A'lciriiOii, Ojt, cit., p. 
r.l. OfirU, cii,, T). 30. 
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time with each other. First of all, the two temples of the Kaclieri group seem 
to have been, built just after the completion of the temple of Group G at 
Dwarahat mentioned above, for they show some minor changes in their 
elements. . For example, the pillared portico only shows a marked change 
from the other shrines by adding Kakshasanas to them. 


But the other monuments falling under this group arc of utmost impor- 
tance. Firstly, the Rakshasa Deol at Baijnath probably belongs to the third 
quarter of the 12th century A. D. Its architectural details do not conform 
with the late Iradltion, when ornamentations in architectural design, compara- 
tively big projections in plan and several other characteristics like the scluptural 
registers on the jahgha etc., came to appear very frec{uently on each and 
every monument. A dated shrine of later period, known as the Satyanarayana 
at Baijnath Itself shows entirely different characteristics from that of the 
Rakshasa Deol. And actually it follows many of the above outlines drawn 
for the late temples. 


The date of llte Kalitrmai .shrine ha.s also remained a subject of specula- 
tion, Though the temple has been studied seriously from' time to time, its 
date has never . been finally fixed. Some have assigned it to the 10th cen' 
tury/® whereas otheits have vaguely remarked that it is comparatively late 
in datc.*’^ But these views cannot be accepted, if we have the stylistic consi- 
derations in mind. There is no feature which may be taken as to bq of a 
very late type. But more than this, there is an inscription on one of the 
pillars, whicii, though highly obliterated, maybe I’oughly assigned on palaeo 
graphical grounds (o : i ho ut 13th century A. D. Goet?. has also estimated that 
it maybe placed frou.i about the 12th century lilt iJu; i)Cgi'vuirig el the 13th 
century A. D.''! His ]>rf;.;uiiii)tio5S, though not very clear, cc'incii-ics vriui the 
proposed date above. 

The tnnp]?. 

The sliriue, .as indicated earlier, has a few notable characterislies. It is 
also d'.'.void of any iii;ierip<ioii at present, ihough ti'c famous Bageswar pni^asti 
lias been ohlaiiicd uoiri here. Tfuwt'vc-r, ihc inseripiion vioes not help us at 
ail as fai, as tlu' date of iim Ivarmte is concerned. \Vbat now remains are 

i 

fl’C .styHsiic li.iU.iire>; oJ’the .shrine. The shrine, a.s already oticrrcd, bear.s ieaiures 
.similar to diose of the early tempkas of Gniarat and ['.artlcuiriiiy diai of ibe 


S33. jV.C., to Hi. p. 0. 

U-l. A. a. S., J. U., iP2i-..2, p. 
0.!. rjofl-/.. nil, (I',, p. 42. 

14 
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temple I al Roda, which has been assigned to c. 7th-8d) century A. D.®° 
Ncvertheles, it cannot be said that the temple at Bageswar carries almost all 
the earliest traits in it. For example the clement ol double storey in the 
shrine is a later characteristic found in Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh after 
about the 1 Ithd 2th century A. D,®’ In this way it is difficult to reconcile 
and propound any definite date for it. Therefore, it may be tentatively said 
that this temple also belongs — like the Kalarmal shrine — to about the first or 
second quarter of the 13th century A. D. The temple, though associated with 
the Katyuri ruler, s, might have seen many additions and alterations with 
the changing times, when by the 13th cenury A, 1). it seems to have reached 
to its present form. 


The Gopeiwar shrine 

This shrine has also no evidence to determine its dale. As we have seen 
elsewhere, the iron trident bearing inscription proves the antiquity of the site. 
But we do not get any clue from it as far as the date of the temple b 
concerned. Therefore, we have to take into consideration the stylistic 
peculiarities of the temple. The stepped arrangement, of t;onstmctionj the 
undeveloped tran.sepl;.s in the mainjapa and the comparative massiveness of 
the entire structure call for a later date. Nevertheless, it cannot go beyond 
the 13th century A. D. and so it may be roughly contemporaneous with the 
temples at Katarmal and Bageswar. 

The Lakhamandal shrines 


Like the other temples of Kumaon, the present shrine at Lakhamandal 
is also devoid of any inscriptional evidence. The earlier temple referred to in 
the pra^asti lias been replaced by the present “more pretentious building.”®® 

In one of the conservation reports,®^ attention lias been drawn to the fact 
that the excavation around tire present shrine in the compound has revealed 
tliat there was a brick structure of about 2' 6" below the present ^ floor. The 
view that the original brick temple had fallen and a new .sti uetur..; s-ai.sed 
over if may thus be accepted, li is difficult to say as to when il);; earlier shrine 


had 
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and whoa \va.s the present icmnic buill. D. R, Shabni lai; 


iiowever. 


jassig mid iiH-) ‘^i eeinuiT or two later in dale”®’ than the Dwarahat shriiies. 
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liic observation is too vague to be relied upon. As discussed briefly, llie 
shrine iias a fine contour with detailed carvings and ornamentations. This 
implies a sort of definite specialization in artistic delineation, of course, without 
the least sign of later trend ( I dth- 15th century ) of plan elaboration and 
architectural details. Hence it may be placed to a middle period or, more 
precisely, to the closing years of the 13lh century A, D, 


Builders of the temples in Kaniaon between 9th to the 1 3th century A. D. 


It is really a prolalcm to attribute with any definiteness the tciiijilcs of 
Kumaon to any ruling dynasty or to any individual ruler. As we have seen 
before, the history of the region is highly disjointed. Further, almost all the 
extant monuments of Kumaon are more or less devoid of any direct epigraphi- 
cal evidenced Therefore, speculation on stylistic consideration only works in 
proving the association of Kumaon temples with any of the known rulers of this 
region. One of such hypothetical views is lhat of Goetz, who surmised about 
the temple.s of Dwarahat that their construction was probably completed after 
the downfall of the Ghands, wiien the house of the Katyuris at Dwarahat only 
attained a .sudden power'*^ It is difficult to accept this view. This is already 
noted that the rise of the Ghand dynasty in the region of Kumaon is compara- 
tively a late episode than that surmised by Goetz. The view' of the present 
author that the rise of the Gliands had taken place in the lOlh century A. D.- 
if accepted — will automatically go against Gcotz,-.s contention of a revolution and 
power expansion of the Dwarahat Katyuri.s. liLsiead.. it iUDv be ‘.tated that, the' 
later Katyfiri. houses at Dwarahat and Baijnath had jioiitiug to do w'itl.: tiic 


rise and fall of the Ghand’s. They l:o})t tlicmsr.lvcs engigcfl in archiu'ei.inaj 


activities without any break. Tlii;; assumption does not even ;.',o agaiiist liu; 
theory that the completion of die third pirisc of fontpic conUiau tii'/.i ( the 
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present observatioir it is proved, as Atkinson says, that there were later Katytiris 
in the aforesaid regions. To substantiate his own views he actually remarks : 
the stray inscriptions at Baijnath and Dwarahiit help us to “infer liiat the valley 
continued (o be inhabited during the period and that the Katyuris still resided 
there. Another branch of the same family occupied Dwarii ( Dwarahat ) and 
held possession of the valley of Ramagauga.”’’^ 

The upshot of the above discussion Ls that almost all the shrines at 
Dwarahat, Bai juulhj Bageswar and Katarmal — barring those of Gopciiwar and 
Lakhamandal — were built by the different Katyuri houses at respcclivc places. 

Except this, we are not in a po.sition to attribute each and cvey temple 
to any individual ruler. 

About the Katarmal shrine there may be some hesitation in attributing it 
to one of the houses at Dv/arahat and Baijnath. As .stated already, one of the 
pillars of the courtyard contains the inscription bearing the name Malladcva, 
who is historically unknown. Nevertheless, it may be presumed that he was 
the builder of this shrine and since the suffix ends in Deva, it is quite likely that 
he also belonged to one of the houses of the Katyuris. It appears that he 
might have also belonged to the house of Baijnath, as the present village of 
Katarmal is in the direct line from Baijnath and is within a short distance of it. 
However, there is nolhijig else to indicate it. 

The Gopeswar shrine in Garhwal may be probably attributed to the 
rulers of Garhwal, whose rise is supposed to have taken place in the .Bhillaug 
valley. Smee almost every shrine at Adbadari is attributed to them, it is 
appropriate to take this shrine also as their contribiuion. 


1 'lie LakhonurrA-rJ shruic. 

^ ihouiffi the sim has a, long history of its ewn, the present shrine cannot 
-e piechcly as,:ocia[al v/iili any of die nuiug dyriasdos of the insevipUon-; ro-nir.l 
ai hakhmnandal, Both die inseniilions belong eompamdveJy m m, (imiv 
pcrion, wmle die (empie proper Iws been assigual (o a late period, iieuce 

fer as the date of the temple is concerned, noire oiThese s.ivos our puenosr 

n "" poliilud . ondidon of iii,.: drne. 
... app.ji-s ouu. i,.,c Kaja; of G.iihw.il— knosvii as ihe Fakis nrigiit liavc allahird 
cuas.aem.me ^power during die ^ I2:h.Dhh cenimy A. D. a,;; a. the remon ot' 

m^dlGn-lrD n. h vei y probable diaf d,ev 
mr . . oum me present mrmeaner conquering the eniim Jaunsar Bawai. area. 
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Tliis is, however, a lentaLivc presumption, for whicc further evidence is 
required. 


Type VI. 

The iemples at Champawat ; 
Baijnath 


Mediaeval 

Gupar Deo at Dwarakat and the Lakshml Mlrayana at 


Soracwiiat alien to the usual type of temples of Kuniaou, there is 
another at Cliampawat, Dwarahat and Baijnath, which carries cliirercnt features. 


The first set of temples of this type is noticed at Champawat in a small 
village situated about seventy miles south-east of the Ahnora town. It was 
the seat of the Ghand Rajas of Kumaon upto the 16th century A. D, 

There are three important temples at Champawat, besides others ol' less 
significance. They arc known as the Bali^vara, the Ratne^vara and the 
Ghampriwatr respectively. All of them stand inside an enclosure. 


The Ballsvara double shrine ( fig. 19. ) 


It is an outstanding temple with two shrines joined together by a covered 
passage each half consisting of a garbha-griha and maiidapa. Of the entire 
structure the domed niaridapa of. the western shrine has survived. The other 
parts of the temple seem to have fallen down long back. Only the lower 
portion of (he wall remains to a height of about six feet The eastern shrine, 
as it exists today, appears to have been bnilt in the recent times. But the 
remaining original portion helps us to know about the plan and alignment 
of the shrine. 


The garbha-griha is saplaralha on . plan and consists of seven vertical 
segments along the axi.s. The mandapa wall — instead of seven — has five oFTscl-: 
on each face. Tiic garhlia-giiha and uiandetpa o.n.; .si^ an:! iwclve sqiiri.;'.: i'cet 
respectively, d.'iic sioiic doorway of the. sin .iju; is still iui act and. the central 
figure on the llniel i;; Criii.iapali. ‘‘I'iic. ceiling would, iippea.r io have hteri on 
tlic princijjlt; of iniinseciing srpiarcs and die ceniral .^Ud,' nvay still be ; seen, 
in the antarala.’-''’’ ' ' 

The atljoinliig western shrine exhibits its dia.;.iils in a comparatively betlcr 
intumcr. '.I hc inoul.lcfl jfliuih of the siu li)i; Is wiio)!y visihie. 'rive mandapa 
is square wllli smal) inojccdiig porticos on tin; noi-fii and souilj '‘Oi-iglnnlly ii. 
’.vas suppmt(.‘di on twelve [jiltars three oi winJi h.avo laikn clowu. ,A,U the 


tt-'i. .i. a. i., A. R., !0'.n -22, j>, r,:s. 
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existing piUais are erccled oil a parapet wall 3'-G'' liigli, with the exception of 
the two flanking ihc entrance of the cclla, which start from the floor.”'*'*' 'fhe 
surviving roof is domical with intricate architectural designs on the ceiling. 

T/ig Art 

The slirine is fail of carvings. From the bottom itself one notices 
decorative mouldings of floral and other designs. There arc registers of 
elephant friezes running throughout the ba.serncnt wall The upper portion 
contains figures of Brahma, Vi.snu and ^iva with their respective 
consorts. Apart from it, there seems to have been several details of artistic 
decoration, but almost all of them have been lost now, Ncveithclcss, tlie 
ceiling of the mandapa contains splendid architectural devices of concentric 
rings. The louver rings contain a .scries of Ijrackcts with representation of 
gods and goddesses, particularly ^iva in his dancing posture. 

The pillars arc also decorated profusely with floral dc.sigus, geometrical 
pattern and tiny human figurcr, which cannot be identified due to Ijad preser- 
vation. 

The Ralnehvar and Chainpdwatl ihriim ( figs. 20 and 21 ) 

Apart from the Bali^vura, there arc two more shrines described already. 
Known as the Ratne^wara ( Naganatlia ) and the Ghampawali ( Ghulola 
Kachha ), both stand facing each other. The position of the shrines inilicatcs 
that in all probability they had foimcd a pair like the Bahiiwara shrine having 
two adjoining wings. 

The garbha-grihas ai'c saptaratha on plan and the shrines arc preccdc.l by 
small and scjuarc porticos. The internal construction has hemispherical dome 
con.structioa similar to that of the mandaiia in the BfilRvara shrine. 

The An 

Both of (hem are profusely decorated with floral designs, geometrical 
patterns and frieze-work. The ceilings appear to be more specialized in 
decoration. The portico ceiling in the Ratne^vara shrine is decorated with an 
intricate carving represcnling Krishria destroying the serpanl Kfiliya, It is 
depicted so beautifully tliat the tail appears to constitute an elaborate border to 
the sculpture. This art pattern k very commonly used even in the other 
shrines of Ghainpawat. 


fit. Hid) 
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The doorway of the shrines is carved decently. Iir the bottom of the 
jamb Siva is depicted in the dancing posture having a vnil in his iiands witii 
flanking attendants. The other panels of the jamb arc filled with floral 
decorations. The lintel of the doorway depicts a row of navagtahas and above 
it there is a carved figure of dancing Ganesa, The other figure may be ^iva 
playing a damaru and the third one Krishna, probably playing the flute. More 
than this the GhampSwati shiine exhibits a few interesting figures, all of them 
vigorously dancing. One of them beats a mr iatiga and the other a conch, 
while tlie third is in a dancing vigour. 

Apart horn the internal details, the outside walls aic riclily ornamented 
with sculptured figures. There arc three niches, one on eacdi side. The 
basement contairrs a frieze of elepluals in a row in the similar m inner of that 
of the BaMvara shrine. The walls are profusely caivcd with figuics of gods 
and goddesses, Besides the Tiinity, there arc sculptures lepiescnting the 
various forms of Durga. 

The Gujara Deo al Dxvarahat ( figs 22 and 23 

Far from Ghampawat in (he western corner of the Almora District, one 
notices at Dwarahat another prototype of the Bfdi^vara shrine. In plan and 
other details it strictly follows the former, but the latter, unlike the former has a 
terraced ( jagati ) or the platform of about four feet height. The temple is in 
complete ruin. However, the present remains constitute about ten feet of high 
structure, This is r[uiLe helpful in ascertaining the value of the shrine. 

The Art 

It Is profusely decorated more than what we see in the Blli^vara shrine at 
Ghampawat. It will, therefore, not be an e.xaggeration to ,say that its each and 
every stone speaks something of its own beauty. The walls of the .shrine includ* 
ing the jagati ( terraced platform ) are embellished with arcliilectural frets and 
elephant friezes. The middle porliou of the remaining walls contain a series 
of sculptural registers which are of special interest. They contain figures of 
deities, who have been fa,shioned in Jaina styles—some of the figures turn out in 
naked poiiturc or a diaphanous cloth cpvcrs the lower portion of the body. 
But all the figures arc unclothed as dar as the upper part of the bo.iy is 
concerned. , 

The garbha-gi'iha also presents a few new elements. One of them is the 
presence of a flat stone, whiqh bears a carved swastika symbol encircled by 

&(!, See fig. 8, 
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two plain circies. There is no soina-sutra drain ( jalheri ) in the present shrine, 
as is seen in the other Hindu temples and particularly in the Saivite temples of 
India. Then the shrine has also a navagraha lintel.^’*’'' It cannot be pointed out 
as to how the present temple got associated with so many complexitic.s, 
but since it had totally an- alien inspiration, it is quite obvious that 
several elements of varied types might have been adopted simub 
tancously. Goetz has remarked that the present shrine along with that of 
the Ghampawat are executed in thejaina taste.'’® The observation seems to 
be fairly cogent, as far as the Gujara Deo shrine is concerned. As will be 
seen ahead, Dwaiahat yielded a few Jaina sculptures, whic;h arc of utmost 
significance, for we do not get anywhere else the traces of this particular sect 
in the entire Kumaon region. It therefore appears that the presence of the 
Jaina elements in the present temple had their borrowing probably from the 
temples of Gujarat and Rajputana. 


The Lakshnii Naruyann shrine at Baijnath ( fig. 24 ). 

The garbha-griha is pancharatha on plan. Unlike the other shrines of 
Baijnath, it consists of many detailed features. The basement has several offsets 
and projections. Thus it follows the BaliSwara shrine at Ghampawat and 
Gujara Deo at Dwarahat at last in matters of plan. The decorative, moub 
dings are repeated upto the top of the jaiigba. The ^ikhara follows the stylistic 
pattern of the other shrines of Baijnath. But the contour and volume of the 
shrine arc more specialised. More than this the temple contains a dated slab 
near the doorway. The date is given as S. E. 1214 ( 1292 A. D. ). The date 
is significant in the sense that the temple . represents the last phase of temple 
construction at Baijnath, before which probably almost all the’ temples of this 
place had been built. 


Ghronology and Resemblance 

The. clii-o!!.ology of (his type of temples is not much in dispute. Epigra- 
■ phical and .siyllsiic considermi.ons give some indirect evidence. In Champa- 
wat itseif, (here .'ire two imeri bod pillars near the jBallWara shrine, which 
are de-signeted as (he N'jrasi.'unblia and Klrtistambha respectively. The inscrip- 
tions arc d ued in the tsaka year 1293 ( A, D. 197 1 ), TliouglMvone of li.(esc 
iii-ciiprions ilirocv.s any light on the temples, they can be oi' some lo u,s 
since they bear two definite dates, which may proba,bly be contcin|:,' 0 !'ai y whli 
tlu; iemoics, 


Ii i.», piobiilily (o ViSnu, 

1 ) 1 .. Oociz, )r., "T!..: ha of Cii4!.U<n in (ho Ulamic Pf.riodA 0, L, Dec,,,l9§l, p. U?; 
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It is bdicvci! ihaL Lhe .slylc oi n'orkfnazjshjp displayed on the temples 
assigns them ap]>roxima,U;ly to Ihc fomleenth century A. D/'’^ Goetz on the 
other hand is of the opinion tliat, “Garur Gyan Ghand’s inscription of A.D. 1390 
mentions the erection of a temple at Balisvara, Champa wal**'’... ...” Further he 

adds liiat the prescut structure of BriMvara “is completely alien to Himalayan 
art, an undiluted import of the somewhat fussy and careless, degenerated 
variety ol' the beautiful but overclaboralc late Solanki-Vaghela architecture of 
Gujarat such as it was revived in the 15th century A. D. in Gujarat and 
Rajputaiia,”''’''’ 


Both the views are valuable as they have the corroboration of the two 
iascribctl pillars belonging to the 14th ceutiiry A. D. Hence there may be no 
doubt ill nssiguiiig the tenijde to c. 14th century A. D. There is yet one more 
suggestion that probably tlie temple had its lay-out even before that. At 
Baijuatli the Laksluvu Narfiyana temple, which resembles the BilMvara shrine 
at least in plan and other elaboration belongs to 1292 A. D. and was construc- 
ted by some Katyuri ruler Hammir Deva. The idea of the plan of I<akshmi 
Nilrilyaira appeared to have been possibly imported from Champawat, where 
there was probably an existing style of this type, Wc cannot, liowcver,, nrcclscly 
ckvtermine the date of the early stage of construction of the Bllisvara slnine. 
But it appears that it must have been aiiierior lo lhe date ol’ ilm l.riksliml 
Narayana temple at Baijuath. 


After the first structure had f.illcii .'mother was [irnl/ably raised upon it. 
Garur Gyan Chanel, who dcsciih.'s iiis iked ()r(;oj!stru"ri!)!i in tils inscription of 
1390 A. I), hod probable carrk -.i oni a hilhllc.ilc:ed rcconstrucuoii of the temple 
m id’/ 1 A, .eh- -a, whicii we get liian ike btambiia.'..' ■"'* 


97, /I. /?., a. 5. 1021-22, . 

98, GoelK, op, cit.j p. 47* . 

99, Jldd., ' ' '■ ' e' 

1 fici, 'riiiMi-;!' ‘.; iiiri'jii;!s’ coii.a'i' It.-' uaii’c ’t cn'Mol !c with saother 

ip.:.;'. I'ilV'c.i'. i.'l’ I iak'iif C').Cu e'1'..iiiJ lo nsm n , vaii.;l\ Ip;.! telerred to in 

i'lii'ic:!-'': r,..; of ii'MiSoinPii trim Cll'a'npltva' ( ri'. j. .-V'inin -.vi; Rci Biiolncr inscriptioB of 
ihis ■' Oniiii' ii'y'iii ) h’i'g so I 3', 10 O. 1). '■ h'[;i cvidi'.nfo 113 lo believe 

ll'fi; O'p.i iii GyiSi I .I'.p;'.'! v.'t-.o lin-.t pjiiihlish-vJ Isis pinvc!' ri'. Clhiiinfs'oni r.iltsd fof a pfeHty 
Ip-i.:/ i),.; I IT s ripiioii Isuaisi o;' ] 1 Tl-.c 'liamisi-.n-i' of WiLsyn Ciattd, therefore, 

iisriri: oisly si .aiiiili’.i corciUiry 01 frienil slsip assfl pPiic-i; airtong lisi‘ r.oopc i:'l' hls pwn'famtly,' 
'! !. 1 e rsKsj I' ( l.'M!-, it nitiy IsiS fh.ii o', the limi; of 0 rtsll-ilegfl' d cofsslmctibto of the 

‘.i’.fis’.ts ol ( .is.tts'in iv/a' 'iii'kr Cianir flynii Gii.-snd. .M lioyts C.liaiid .'ll' ihf si'iiof; ,, 

il'OM' I'.po ' 1 ;' iiiiSislio i fiisiiiily'iii!', t'.iso ii ’.3 own. n’.oiis on-.t Kp'i'iiiio! '..-'is;. ’ 
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The date of other two shrlties, namely the Cha.nipawaLi and 
RatneiiVara, is more or less speculative. Goetz considered the issue quite 
seriously, But his statements arc not consi, stent as he has changed them from 
one to another very frequently. He remarks ; “It is rather cfifUcult to tlatc 
them exactly, considering the extreme stagnation of this style over several 
centuries. Notwithstanding the rich decoration, their general character is rather 
plain and serene when compared with the Balisvara and Gujara Deo 
tcni]3les.»’‘°i And then on the basi,s of .similarity of roofs of the Mahakrili Mata 
temple at Dilbhoi, he assigns the temples to 13fh-Mlh cenUay A. D. But 
he again changes his view after comparing the pordics of the temples willi 
some of the porches in Rajputana temples and adds that the ilccoration 
I'eniinds us of the corrstruction of about the late 15ih century A. D. And finally, 
Be changes this view also after tracing out some of the lute characteiistics in the 
temples and assigns them to the 16th century A. D. Thus the whole is.sue is 
not clear at all. In the preceding pages, it has been pointed out tbatallthc 
fernprle.s at Ghampawat belong to the 14th centru y A. 1), 

Out of the, sc views, the viewpropoimdcd Iry Goetz is not vvilliout doubts. 
Though tlife temples arc devoid of any inseriplion, their architectural 
eletMlsalso help us in determining the date. The feaiarcs of the Baliivara 
shrine have a close resemblance to those of Ghampawat i and Ratuf'svara shiiucs. 
riiough we notice a bit of degeneration in the delinealiou of figure sculpturc.s, 
such as the ,pds and goddesses, dancers and others, it seems that almost all the 
temples' at Ghampawat were built together one after the other. Hence it .may 

be very appropriate to place the above two lemple.s also in the last quai-tcr of 
Tl-th century A. D. 


p-,., Dwarahat is dated slightly to a later period than the 

Bakwara temple at Champriwat. Goetz draw.s a .similarity with Tklingii 
( Udaipur) which was built in 14-88.J'’" This is quite valuable, hut we may 
m^.te,vu,xsimm that the idea of this type of temples had a common origin hi, 
■nyamt, \vlucdi had later on sin r.ad to Kumaon andRajputana in the succeeding 
^Avc,-;, i !m, ,vi; may ,--riy t!i,n Ou: Gujara Dco tctnple wa.s probably built after 

^ Ohnmpawat. More prm 

of isili. ccuim-y A. ]), ' ' begmumg 


riick- i;.'mplo.! icu’crnmarkable jlmiknUY in maurr'i r 

-■cinketuml details mul piau widi d.omofthc Icmnics 


i 't r/-. cit , p, 
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lu ;i[j[jcar;uico die llilisvar:!. fcscmblcs the temples at Sunak and Saudera in 
GiiJaraLd‘*‘* Goclz has Iji'oadly coauecletl the BaiisvaiR and Gujura Deo temples 
of Kumaoti with the Solanki style of Gujarald"'^ Tlic observation seems to'be 
true as we had a striking similarity between the decorative pattenis oi the 
temples of kajpuiana and Kathiawar, namely those of Mount Abu,^“" Idar and 
Mandal and the Balisvara and Gujara Dgo in Kuniaon. 


Other Religious - irchilecture * ■ , 

Apart from the Lcmidcs, lliere are scv'oral springs locally known as-the 
htaukT throughout the region of Champriwat ami a few in Garhwal. Out 
of many ruined ones, two arc relatively in good state of preservation. 


The fir.sl known as the Ek 'Hathia’''”'' Naulil and situated about three 
miles to the north-west of the town of Ghampawal is still in its waning grandeur 
inspitc of the' ravages of time. Having a 'six feet .square inside and about 
liftecu feet elevation, it is covered with massive stone slabs. Inside, the 
walls are carved profustdy ( fis. 25 ) and arc divided into panels. The 
lowermost panel lias a floral design ; the .seeou'l depicts Durga ^seated on a lion 
ami attended by the attendants, The other panels display Siva, Viij'tuVand 
other gods and |, 5 odtlcsscs in beauliful adornments. Finally iii the centre, there 
is a niche crowned by a miniature sikliara' motif. lu the niche of the north 
wall tlua’c is still an image in a highly obliterated contlition, ljesidc.s all the.se, 
there are friezes of birds and animals also. 


The roof is built in a domical pattern and so very closely I'escrabks the 
mandapa roof of the .'I'rinc. Tlic ceiling is also carved with archite- 
ctural devices, but it l!.(:i;; concMiru-ihi-j,';. ' 

The ])■.•'. lli'o t'Oibiiis (jj iwo pillars and the ceiling is carved with dancitig 
dtdties and ivM.-.in.i.t’,-, ;v:ihy:iinarvl;-,iui theme. 

Anolher uaiiln is silua led just outside tliC Brilnviu a .shrine-, It is it pereu- 
in.ii iipi'uiy^ j;ii)n-cit'd N'.'iili fi. /iliMic h\!;U xa.'ii . rii. iiii (Ictaus it rcsembicb 

i i iC j ill 1.'.! \ i I I, s til Li ' i , 

tVom tl'.e oi-namenlcii e,'ii viii!p., is will be appropriiite to.pkico t1>e:adnaulns- 
( sjU'Iiig'- ; as (a;niei;!por;u y ’vlih ihc llalilvara 'duinc. 


in:,. fir.-.hUin. j;., I'l. KViln 3!- ^ ' A *‘-c' 
ill-!. ir., "il,, SAOiCKiir ’ii Is .1 .'w. 1-. M-. UK Pt, tj p. 5A ; p 

On',. iSci i'..,: ;'.i ■ I-,:' ai.; icUKsH;' K, 'l:-‘ .susio I'.v.- '[ ’1 -inplcs in .Mpunt .A,bu, 

f/,. i'l. v;S^■, ris;. is j,;).! <;■. W,.; i'!. XX, Kf;. •: ! , j , -f , 

jiaj, Lj-riilii',;'!-! l.-i .-iili LS.'r.'nl .i*;*-*- I’.n; was uS-CU I,-.- slPSR' 
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The question uow arises as to wliat were the carKcs that i)x'ou;j,iil out the 
art and architectural style from Gujarat and Rajputaua to Ivuiuaon. Goetz 
advances a view that Udyau Clhaud ( 14-20-21 A. L), ) “suniinoued brahrnius 
from Gujaral, the Balisvara temple must have been built by masons who bad 
come in the company of these brahmijis,” But here Loo we sec that he changes 
his view by adding that “the idea, however, may go bade to Garur Gyiln 
ehaiid’s visit to Delhi.”’*'’ Both tiic views are coirtradictory. Instead we may 
say that the. relationship between Kumaon and Gujarat had already existed in 
c, 1000 A. D,, when tlie Cliauds migrated from plains to Kumaon. But the 
actual exodu.s from Gujarat liad taken place proljaixly in about tire 13th century, 
when the political turmoils caused by frequent Muslim inroads might have 
compelled several persons to flee away from their original homes. Kspecially 
several artisans and masons would have taken .shelter in liir ofl places ol' Fnclia, 
where they could have made their living possililc. In Kumaon also, some of 
them had probably sought patronage of the Ghand rulers, which might have 
helped the growth of alien art and architecture in this region. 


Vaim slupa at Nala 

Besides the temples, there is a votive stupa at Nfila, a place aljout TJ 
miles to the north of Gupta Kashi. 


In the whole region, this is a single instance of the Buddhist stupa. 

It is about ( Fig. 26 ) 7 feel in height and stands on a .square pcdastal. 
It ha.s the usual anda, harmika and chhatra. The pctlaslal is square with 
recessed corners. Above it there are repeated raoul>ling.s. I’hc anda is not 
totally hemispherical, as is seen in some of tlie cai ly sLiipas"’'’ in India or 
elsewhere. The harmika is topped by a series of two clihalravali, one being 
groved. 


Ill its appeal a nee, it roughly rc.scmblcs the Tibetan chortau’*-''* and (he 
'.veslern Mepalese \oii\e stOpa.”*' However^ In ihe ku-mcr tlie ai.ida appears 
more to indiue inwards from its lower txlge tyifiiying dm-; a true 'bowl of alms’. 
The Nala votive stupa .suggests it boior. 1.0 a liter perio:l, when the 
particular stnielure had undergone great change in its shape. 

Oil ihe basis oF a !e-w extant inscripuon,'^. ihc.-, site has been ns.sigiicd to c. 
12tii renfliry A, L). Thcrolbrc, the ])resm(. vodve stupa may al;o b.donn 
to this dare. 
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General observations 

Kumaon archilccUiic thus briags bclbic us a fascinaling story from Its 
beginning to the end. Though the beginning Irad commenced comparatively 
late, it cannot be denied that after the Gupta period ouwai'ds to upto the i5th- 
IGth century A, D., the Hindu architecture in Kumaon remained liighly 
colourful in its each and every details. Before the beginning of stone temples 
in Kumaon, Fergusson''' and after him Goetz have suggested that the temple 
in wood had once existed tlrcrc. No comment can be made at present 
on the above observalioji. liowever, it appeared to have perished long before, 
even if it had cxistetl once. 


The Katyiuis were tlie first Iniildcrs. They had a high sense of aesthetics 
and so the credit of building a major portion of the temples and sculptures 
goes to tliem. Then the Ghand.s came to Kumaon from the plains and so got 
their own ideas implemented in the art and arcliitccturc of the region. 

Even during the time of the Katyuris, the temples of Kumaon remained 
highly receptive to assimilate varied elemcuLs from diliercnt parts of the 
country. Primarily, they wore inllueiaccd from Rajputana and Gujarat. 
Some edements of the soutli Indian origin also came to be adopted in the 
temple architecture. ,Bccau.se of a great attraction for the PJimalayan region 
from the political and cultural poitrt of view and because of its being a celebrated 
holy place, thousands of people continued visiting this land from the most arreient 
past. The continuous flow of pilgrims as w'cll as that of other people helped 
in the absorption of alien ideas in the art and archilcctut:e of Kumaon. 


In the initial stage of the movement of ideas the temple m Kumaon 
foilow'cd the basic ru'inciples of the N-agara type of temple. Thus the early 
temple,-; a! Jagcsw.ir i.i(.;;ir ; i .d ch'urcai-i of the. Gupta pcrio.i At the s.ame 

time the wasron eaullei.i ty'jxr goi cmiireticc in iMintaon nirii'c than m ;my odier 
place in bi.lia. It Oi-iejuaied Irnui tire Bu-.i.lh.ht and wa.s ;■■d.olpt'■■d m die 

subsequent cei’.luties itt icniple.s of flic South and the Nor'dt e!.ii.i.!.liy, .'lUOUior 
rvpc; at sw;u', liavit.g .siepjicd wails, goes in grearcr coufornuty ■'.villi tin. 
I'ajiauiiiha temple at rattadai-.ril.''" Ju the ecox. of Pa'ixh’aesvar tcinplc- — 
rs already sirggcrstcd — the art pattern of lire Palas oi Bengal aprpoared to ii-ive 
influeuced ipcally. 

.But lire ninsl rcmaikitiile iiciiod, which Iras left deepet marks on the , 
aidiilccture of .Kuina.O!!, begins alie; tire Iviih-i i,lh ceinury A. i). Ire temples : 
alier ihis i.)erit)d a.r'c i'a.shioncd mo a; or less on the l'r'i'(ln.'Vi >t)le. the ty’jte 


1 1 r, Fi:rE;iU'i'Pi!, fl/i. di., p. t’O'* 
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li.ul a llourr-iluivi,' cciilro, pirLicularly aL 0.5ia la Rajpulatia aiicl later oa it 
spruail tlirouplioai ilie Stales of Rajpulaiia, Giijaral, Maclliya Pradesh and even 
in il'ie iJUar Prn,(icsh. The pcAinicuts, the Kakshasauas, the iikihcs and even 
l!',e porches at rkrijiulhj Dwaraliat Katiinnal, Adhadrl and Batp^swar speak very 
well ol’ the ia.te Tralihara-Sulanki cloincnts. Such is the case of the temples at 
Champawat and one at Dwaraliat also. They arc characteristically built after 
the Gujarati and Rajasthani temples. 

It is said llia.t the' temples of Kiimaon do not evoke vivid historical 
assocLition and lliercfiire their attempt to arouse curiosity appears almost 
pjaihciic. Tills, .seems to be an unjust view. lu the fir-st placcj they aix’ 
impuslaul architecturally and even from the point of view of art, which they 
liave. Secondly, when, everything wa.s being dc.sti'oycd liy the i(;ouoclast.s, the 
temple could .survive lo give us a glimpse of the pa.st gdory, 1‘hougli it 
may be admitted tiiat ihe Katyuris and Chauds have not Icl't miudi of their 
own history, it is siilTieienlly proved by the extant, remains that they were 
comparatively [>orvcrful and glorious among the regional vulers ot india. 



CHAPTER IV 
SCULPTURE 


“Indian sculpture is rarely found alone, it had to serve architecture 
chiefly as ornament of the latter,”’- observes Sankalia. The observation well 
suits the sculptural wealth of Kumaon. Very few independent human figures 
have come to iis from this region. The figures of gods and goddc-sses have 
been met Avith in large numbers an-d their iconography will be discussed 
sub.scqucutly. A major portion of Kumaon .sculpture is ibuiid in the 
decorative parts of the temples, namely, walls, ceiling, pediment, doorwiiy an- 1 
lintel. Some references to such decorative motifs have already been made. 
However, a detailed study of the subject is required to build uj) a. coherent 
picture. 'The sculptures from Kumaon may thus be classified in three different 
groups : 

I. liuman figurc.s. 


II. Animal fignres. 

HI. Architcclural tiesign. 

J, Human figures : — There arc riot many hunran figures in Kumaon, 
It is therefore dilficult to describe them in a clironologieal order. 


The earliest sculptures of this category arc the two Dwarapabkas ( Figs 
29 and 30 ) of die rivl-T' Well executed in black stone, both 

have height of . ;■ I*. : ocally, they are known as the Pandava 

brothers Arjuna autl. fllnmascua. This wa.s, however, disproved long back 
wlien an i inscription was found on the pedastal ol' one of lire .sculptures, whiuii 
rend ‘vijayalfl"*’ It seems, therefore, that they arc hollt Java and Vijaya, the two 


dwarapalakafe of Vi^nu. ' ■ 

Each of th.c rculniurcs is two-armr.-l ivith raa'Ce in the left hand, while 
* 

the right ii.’u 1 i.: jdaciJil un the lliigii, nhic.h mughly rcpr.-.ci!! s tlr: Id-iil'i 
pOMc ibich of dnan wears a jiaceif- ! mnk-n->, rVivali ( p- mi a:-' rim e 'riih a 
wnurai clian’atc.l head ; and a shmi iniii cioih. ■ 



sculpiuics arc liic 
over the Lem:uinng 


be-autifui spec.'uni ri of art with a definite 
.ncdiaovrii sculptures of Lakhrimandid. , Their 


1. Sankalia, n/i. «?., p. 1 If).' 
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modelling having comparatively less oraamciilations ami lliccs with expressive- 
ness place them in the late Gupta pcrioil ( c. 5lh century A. D. ).■* 

Sculpture from Bagekuar ( Fig. : 3 ) 

Another humatr figure comes to us from Bageswar. He holds a hllpa’ in 
his palms and appears as if offering arali. Usually such figures are female. 
Hence this male figure may be designated as ‘Dipaclhara’. He has moustaches 
and beard and a turned wig on the head. A mala and hara adorn him, while 
three decorative strings hang over the thigh. 

With these features, the image looks peculiar as there is no other such 
type in the region. Its prototype is also not available from elsewhere in 
India. Though the sculptures of Uipa-Laksmi liave come from various parts of 
India, * instance, of a ‘Dipadliara’ is cjuite unknown to us. Tiierel’orc the 
sculpture is really noteworthy. 

The dress and ornaments in this image suggest an affinity with the 
Rajasthani-Gujarati style. Actually the moustaches and beard along with the 
wig closely resemble the dress of the figures in a lOtlt century dance scc|ucuec 
from Sikar, Rajputana.'’ There is no trace of local influence in the dress and 
ornaments of the BageSwar sculpture. But the decorative chain type dhoti, 
which seems to have originated in Gujrat and Rajputana, appears to luivc 
become more oiiiate in Kumaon and in the other adjoining hilly regions, like 
Kangra, Kulu and Ghamba. “ 


Figures of attendants 

Figures of attendants are noticed ftir the first time at Kashipur, The 
gods and gooddesses are flanked by th*' aimnd.^UN. as the sculptures are 
in a highly mutilated condition, it is ciifi . u;: • !■ ifeii' details. However, 

they appear to be simple in dress and so belong to about 6th“7th century A. D, 
Other sculptures come from the temple at Jagefwar. Particularly the panels 
of Nataraja and LakuIiSa exhibit figures of attendants flanking respective 
The alien', lants in Ihe Nataraja panel present different characteristic.?. 
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of Lakulisa represents the figures of flying Vidyridharas in a real flying posture. 
Tlicy have jala-irila quite similar with that of the Lakulisa figure. 


Bronze slatues of Rajas ( Fige. 32 and 33 ) 


At Baijnath the Rakshasa Deol contains the heads of the so-called 
demon.s. Their details are not clear. But the two temples of Kuinaon, namely 
the Katarmal and the Jage^war possess some sculptures, which are made of 
Astadhatu, an alloy of eight metals. The statue at Katarmal, known as the Paun 
Raja, is 4'-6" high, while those at Jageswar, .slanfling erect and known 
by the names of Dipachand, Tiriimalchand and Paunchand, arc normally 
4 ft. each. The Katarmal statue also stands stiflly with the left hand 
extended towards the navel, while the right to the che.st indicatrng 
roughly a jnruiamudra. It is adorned with a necklace of beads and a ring on 
the little finger of the right hand. A single garment works as the loin-cloth. 
The eyes and lips are damaged, but the ears are seen still decked with 
long car-loltcs. The statues from Jageiwar are, however, represented 
with moustaches and kingly robes, small round caps, yajnopavitas and 
short dliotis and one of them accompanies his consort also. She is 
decked profusely witli ornaments. Particularly the nose-ring, resembling 
the present day ‘natha’ of the women of Ivumaon, attracts special attention. On 
the pcdastal we find their names as Dipachand Deva and Dilipamanjari 
engraved in the Nagai l characters. 


TiuNSC statues have moused a natural cnrio.sity among scholars and so 
various infi'rprctations have been propounded by them. Notable among them 
is the contention of Goetz, who classified them under the tlarsavardhaiw style 
of art and whicli, accui-il.iiiy-; to him, reached Nepal mri T\.mu:m-i in the medr-' 
aeval period, in F'.umao.'i, lie furtlier addi thah 'fihe .dim an elegant bronze 
statues of ihe so-ci'lU\i iVum. Rajas ai Kaiarmai and Jag' ssrar pu.jbably leprcsent 
il'C Bodhisati va Imlelivam.-' 'Hie olisc. valion appears to be a liule less conyirn 
ciim in UK: liruu of direct evidence. The suflue.^ at Tageswar contain inscriptioris 

memiouinu iiames ol' die ruieo; and ihe dvxls done by ihcm.^ fact Well 
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indicates that all of these kings belonged to the Ghand dynasty of Kumaon. 
Trimal or Tirumalchand seems to have reigned in the late 1 6th century A. D.'* 
and Dilipachand probably came after him. One of the unpublished copper 
plate grants adds tliis name to the list of the Chand Rajas ol Kunrion.^'’ Since 
these rulers of the Ghand dynasty belonged comparatively to a late period, 
the Paun Rajii of Katarrnal may also be placed contemporary vx'itli tlicm. 
'Hence the view dial the art comes under the Harsavardhana style cannot be 
easily accepted. However, It can Idc assumed that the traclitioju ol lashioning 
the Irrouzc statues of the kings might have come h orn Nepal in the late iG""17th 
ceatui’y, rvhen thoi'e were probably free movements from Nepal to ivumaon 
and vice veisa. Another hypothesis may Ire that the art of casting lirouzcs 
might have c(}mc to Kumaon from Bcn[';al througli the Pala;; in the early 
mediaeval period. 

Dancing figures { Figs. 34 and 35 ) 

The sculptures depicting figures in dancing vigour are met witii in 
Kumaon in a comparatively large number. Tlie earliest of this type is noticed 
at Kashipur, in which the dancers flank the image of Siva, who is sliown seated 
in a central niche. A figure plays on a myidaiiga, while th,e other prolranly 
blows a conch. A few other figures associated with them are in a dancing 
posture. The other detail.s arc not clear. However, the general chariict eristics 
pul the image loughly to 7th century A. D. Besides this, another c]al)oi'a,tc 
composUiou comes to ns from OhampTwali temple .at Ghampav/at, in which the 
dancing figure, s accompany the musicians beating the mridai'iga an<I blowing tlie 
conch. They wear cap.s Cjultc alien to Kumaon. I'hey arc round anti short. 
The fiG;ures arc adorned with beaded mrdas and kundnlas. As the temple type 
has been imitated Ircim Gujarat and Rajpulana, the rc.scmblaucc of lhe.se 
figures to the Gujarati-Rajpulana temple sculpt.urc is very olivloiis. 


Animal sculpiuro 

Animal figures in the temples of Kumaon arc not many. Nevcithcless, 
lions and elephants arc noticed frcqucratly in tlic architecture ol' Kumaon. TIic 
squatted lion is a general feature of the temples. But its portrayal is compara- 
tively common in the early temples and especially in the Yogavadri at 
Panflul;., ;-wa r, it i,- cinii' vivid, while the absence is conspicuously noticed in the 
later tem-iilcs of For instance, the Gujar Deo temple and ol! the otlier 

temples at Champawatdo not have lion figures, instead of !i;,n, ciepb.-inl fiods 




sculpture 
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a place iu the decorative details of these slu’iucs. The basement of all these 
shrines exhibit running friezes of elephants and soinc other animals like 
the bull. Ihis trait is also quite common in the temples of Gujarat and 
Raj[)utana."- 

Apart iroin these two animals, we notice the figni'cs of Gauga and 
Yamuna on the temples of Nataraja at Jageswar and on the Lakhriin,,uidal 


shrine riding the crocodile and tortoise respectively. Unfortunately tlicir forms 
arc worn out. 

Yet an evklcuco 0(nncs to us about some other animals also. Farticukuiy, 
ram has been used in the architectural details at Mandhal iu Uehradim 
District.^'* I’his evidence is not availaldc from anywhere else in Kumaon. 


Gaja-Simha ( Fig .30 ) 

A lone .sculpture at Lakhamandal depicls a lion on an cicpiiant ( Gaja- 
Siiiiha ). A.s it is lying in tiie courtyard, nothing can be stated about its utility 
and purpose. This type of rcproscirlatioji is, however, common in the Orissan 
Uunples, whore it Is used as au avchitccUiral device being usually displayed on 
each of the sikliara-a piujcclio.n of the figure of lion, I’ampant-cspeeiaiiy iu tlic 
Liugai'.aja and K,o.\iark;i temples.^'’ But as it is not used in the Lakhiimaarlal 
temple, it is dhUcult to point out its sigiiilicancc in relation to the alrove temple. 


Mythical figures 

The Idrttimukha figures are most common throughout the Kumaon region. 
As an important motif iu .Indian art and architecture, this has received a 
popular recognition iu the Tii liaa seulpiu.x. e.-.rioek"' lly in GujiirataiuIRajpulana. 
Ahno.st all the Ghalukyan moninrii-ni-; cylii'.)]-: dii-. tr-iii.’^' In Kumaon the later 
temples, such as ilie Tc,!i;iv;ira a'l.i Gujar Deo are rlevoid of this moth. In the 

temjiir;.'. r-.f K!nu,.v.ai. it fjccim; either, on the front pediment or throughout 
the walls and on I lie pill. u\i a iid dicir shafts. 

The antiquity of tliis motif in India goc,s back to the Gupta period 
where, it looks more .realistic’’® and wlddi krloi- aital;!-; '.tylrzalion.. Thi,? is 
particularly evident from the specimen bi-longiiig (o the, lemples of Kumaoil, 
The J'gG'e'.u’ .shdiic: d. piet the motif comparatively elaborate than that of 

1!. Ohah'. ys i't'.G'I.X'V. 

12 , .riii.i-!.i, 11 . ''S. 

(. 'i lie- o: sii:- iv’.K'.vt is I'uluci' s report ). 

13. .‘i.i I n. V'iU, I,'.?. 11). , 

I :. Slink.a!.', c/i. .’ii'., p. '-2 j. 

iy. tiM'i, M. NC s., A. M. U ro, I'l.Xlir. 
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the Gupta period, but the Inter temples, such as those at Dw-Irahat, Baijuaih 
and other places of Kumaon, represent the fijjurc more iti the fonn^oi a Ibrocious 
lion thus marring its own reality and shape. 

The Dwarfs 

The dvvails are not a common I'eaturc in the Kumaon art and areuilccture. 
The stunted, pot-bellied figures have been shown in the Adbadari and Cluun- 
pawat temples of Kumaon bearing heavy burdens. Excepting on these shrines, 
they are not seen elsewhere in Kumaon. 

/Irckilectural Designs 

These may be dividcil into thiec classes: 

( a ) architectural designs 
( b ) geometiic designs and 
( c ) floral designs 


( a ) Archileciural Design . 

Though we cannot precisely point out the existence orarchltcctnral design 
in the teinple.s of Kumaon, it cannot either be said that they arc elcvoid of it 
completely. The lithic production of beam-heads and the onramental motif 
of chaitya -windows on the temples of Kumaon may be relerrcd to this c;ontcxt. 
The former device is distinct in the temple of Navadurga at jageswar, tlic 
Yogabadaii temple at Pandukeswar. arrd the Gopciwar temple. The 
architectural false beam-heads appear as if supporting the upper structure. 
The latter design is, however, not very frequently seen. But the Lakhamaiujal 
shrine is ornamented prrihi.'ily with the chaitya-window motif. Because of its 
infrec[uent use in I’v.uuiaun. leirijjk.', we cannot trace its gradual development in 
the region. But it is defiinitely known that the association of this device with the 
monuments goes back to the times of cave architecture in India. The early 
form of this ornament “imitates the window-like hollow portion on the facade 
of tin; ch'.in.ya-eave.'; a. biiajM , Kondaue, Bedse, Kurli, Junuar, Nasik, Pitalkhora 
and 

The chaitya-window motif on the temple of 'Lll-.hanr.i wjal exhibits more 
decoration. This dc'.'ekrpe.l .suija: k found elsevvhere in (’..iujai at and R.qputan.i. 
It appears, t'nereii.ire. ilia: the de.sign had reached a compleie i.'an.sidon bj' the 
end of the eaily mediaeval peiio.i. 


16 ; .S.-.nj'af n. a,'', ti!., p. 126 , 
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Sculpture 

Geotnclric designs ( Vi^s. 37 and 38 ) 

The gconicU’ic design usually form:-: part of archileclural details. In tlic 
inonumcuts wc see several designs which have probably no bearing on their 
secular aspect, but they arc done only for decorative^-purposes. One such 
decorative dc.sigu is found on the temples of Kumaon at Ghampriwat, We 
do not know about its earlier existence, but on the later temples it is carved on 
the ceilings. 

rirc temples ot Gliampawat have two types of cciling.s. In the Balisvara 
shrine, there arc concentric circles surrounded one by the other, thus making a 
cusprxl outlook. The decoration on the circle, s has been created by 
chiselling. In the middle of the circular ceiling a round hole i,s done for 
suspending a chained ‘ghantad Besides, there arc human figure, s aiound the 
circular ceiling — a few of them in dancing posture and the others playing 
different musical instruments. Tire ceiling in the Ratnesvvar shrine has a 
slightly different appearance. The central circle appears in it like a full-bloomed 
lotus flower. It Is cueircled by another ornamental pattern with eight round 
floral designs. The borrler is decorled with small tablets. 


Flora! designs 

The leaf and creeper is invariably shown in ilic temple urcliliectiue of 
Kumaon. The first known as the pot and foliage motif is noticed on dn: pilia rs 
quite frequently. The vase fi'om which springs out flowers and Icave,s falling 
downward, s usually decorates the lower part ofThe pillar. 


This motif is eh ; found on the pillars of the Gupta temple, s. 

“Knov>/n as the Pur.: ' •. i:. wl of plenty, typifying a renewctl faith, the 

water nourishing the plant trailing from its brim, an allegory rr^hich lias 
produced the ‘vase and flower’ motif, one of the mn;!. tyrar-cfnl forius in the 
whole range of Indian architecture.”’’^ SanLalla opines v..i.>out its origin that 
“this may have dj-scciidcd. !iom the floral motif on. the medallions on the 
railing.s of Bharhnl and Sanchi stupas.”’^® 

The first instance of die moul Mom Kuii aron come,s Itom ‘ Ka.'.hijiuv In a 
piece of broken pillar ( I'ig. .31* ). iVfter (hi-; d-c. a[,'p!.'ar;uicc n: quite ri\;(jiicni, in 
the tempk s al IdgY.i'war. '.IT.c foiincr prob.ibly lK;Iongi''.;'; io lire Gujiia perlotl 


1 7. 

m. 


llrW'n, (!/', li:., p, 50. 

( 1i is ‘ ! ) , ( 2 ) cnii.rir;.sl.ii ;;4 
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cxliibils it ill an elougaled shape, while tlie laLLei’ changes it into a found Ibrni. 
Tiic leaf and the flower- do not remain so much luxuriant and their display 
becomes more or less artificial. 

Another design, which may be designated as a scroi! ( Fig. 41’) ) is seen on 
the doorway of the Nataraja shrine at Jageswar. Iii it the flowers arc mixed 
up with a diamond de, sign. I'iii.s motil’ also appears to have been popular in 
some of the Cdialukyan templc.s.^® 

Besides, the mouldiiig.s of the temples demand our next atlcutioii. In the 
early temples of Kumaon i.c.,, those from Jageswar, it is noticed tliai tbe 
basement moulding.s arc plain and straight, while the latter shriuns, such as tliat 
of Lakshminurayaiia at Baijnath and some othc)' at the Dwilrahat and 
Ghampawat, depict them in a most decorated manner. This latter characteristic 
shows them sometimes indented with lotus leaf or diamond pattern and somc" 
times with architectural frets. 

Conclusion 

Comparatively the .sculptures depicting secular aspect of life are .scanty 
from the monuments of Kumaon. 

The scul[)turcs in Kumaon temple exhibit various regional influences. 
As our monuments belong generally to the iOth ceiilury and oaward.s, it is 
noticed that several decorative motifs, iirchilectural designs ami temple 
sculptures in the Kumaon temples are imitated from Gujarat, Rajpulaua and 
Central India. 


19. Sr.c; ,1^, f,-;.. i,. i.”,, 

kli'c icvin,„.s ;..I Uav.'.ia. Dflsuel, VadangAr, -tc. -.I.riv,- ild'. 



CHAPTER V 


ICOHOGKAPHY 

The lempics oi Kumaon connot be strictly classified on the basis of cult 
images, since wc do not find today a single icon enshrined in its original place. 
Many changes seem to have taken place in their location as wc see even today 
a shrine sheltering images of various goils and goddesses. I'herc are, however, 
a fcv.' shrines, namely the Lakulisa and the Nataritja at jagc.hvar and a few 
more at Dwataluit and Baijnath, wliidi do contain the figures of gods and 
goddesses on the pediments, lintels, and niches. By such cvilcnce their attri- 
bution to respective cults is possible. 

Almost all the extant icons belong to the Brahmanic faith and hardly one 
or two testify to the existence of other religions, such as the Buddliism and the 
Jainism. As the Brahmauical images form a major bulk of sculptures, it is worth- 
while to dcse.iibc them first. They can be divided in the following groups : 

( 1 ) Saivitc images. It covers various forms of Siva, Lakulisa and the 
allied (leiiic.s like (hinc^a and Karttikeya. 

( 2 ) Vaisnava images, e.ompvisiug all the incarnations of Vl^nu. 

( d ) Brahma icons. 

( 4 ) Sui’ya tuid the Navagraha icons. 

( 5 ) Goddesses of Brahmauical religion ( a ) Saivite, ( !) ) Vaisnavite, 
( c, ) River goddesses. 

( G ) Miscellaneous ii.ous like Knbcra and Gariida. 

Bd(:)rc taking up the description of these sculptures, one important point 
may he stated licre. The basis for any chronological order of these sculptures 
arrived at might depend on the following considerations : 


( I ) Stylistic ; ( n ) Tu-.crib.'d, data ; ,( Til ) Relative prcjfuscness of orna- 
m'ents and dresses. ■■■■., 

( 1 ) Isiva ; d’he ie.on.s of ^iva may be classified into ( a ) those carved on 
the liiiids ()>■ inside du; ti'd<>il j>e:dimi;!;i.s yand ( b ) Ioo.se icons. 


( b ) Trimurii of Sif'Li 

^Iva figures fo’C carved on the temples of Kum.aon in variom' 'forms. He 
is inv.u'ia.bly nc('. 0 !n’pa!iio(.l by bis coasort.' .VpiUt from d’is .naime, die, Trinulrti 
aspect of Siva remvsented on die tcuinlcs of Kumaouis very interesting, 
/vlmosi all tlic pedimems, doorway linlcJs and chaitya windows of Ihe Sha 
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shrines bear this image. This feature is also .seen in the adjoining liill region ol 
Ghambn, Kaiigraj Kulu and also in the Indian plains and particularly in 
Orissa. The nature and meaning of the, sc three faces cannot l^c a.sccrtaincd with 
certainty for want of unanimity of views. The far-famed Triiiiuvti sculpture 
from Elephanla may be referred to this context. It attracted a wide attention 
and hence various interpretation have come before u,s. Some took it as 
representing the Biahmanical Triad.^ Gopinath Rao challenged the vicv/ 
and pul it as representing really an aspect of god Siva. C.) noting .some passages 
Ifom the Suprabhedaganiaj he assigned it the name Mahcsairiurli.'^ Ihuierjca 
lias not accepted the above view and has contended that the face in the right 
side is feminine in diaiacLcr. He cjuotcs an itistaacc of another such relief 
from Gv.’aliorj hladhya Pradesh, and concludes that this type “really rcpi'cscnts 
composite form of f^iva, where his two aspects, Samnya and Ghora arc 
combined with his Sakti Uma.”^ Quite ditferent to (hose scholars Stella 
Ivranrrisch remakrs in tlie opeiring line.s of her article that “the great sculpture of 
Mahadeva, is an image of the fully manifest Supreme Siva. Tu the middle is the 
face of Tatpuvusa ; the taccs of Aghora and Vamadeva arc collateral,'^ 

I'rora the evidence of Kumaon sculpture ( Fig. 41 ) it can be said that 
each one of the face.s is engaged in its own mood having closed cye-s witli 
perfect silence. It may be noted that the middle face with jata and long ea.r- 
lobes is in an expres.sion of compas.sion. The left face has licmcvolence, while 
the right one appears in a wrathful disposition. 

The above portrayal fits in very well with the definition of Stella 
Kramrisch and emphatically supports that none but her slatcmeut appears 
to be fairly strong. Though this aspect of l^iva from almost all over Imlia and 
particularly from Uiat of Elephanta contaiirs various manifestatioas, it is correct 
to say that “they are upheld and comprised by the power and unity of the 
total image.”'* 


1, Particularly Havcll was of ibU view. But lie Ulmself was not very sure for be recognised the 
femmlne character of the face to the, left. See Havel!, E. B,, The Art Heritage of India ( Revised 
by Eramod ehandra ) p. 150, Bombay — 1964. 

2. Rao, T. A. G,, Elments tf HMn lieMeraphy, ^'o!, IT |ip, 3B2-3B6, PI, GXVIt. 

3, Banerjta, J, N., DeceUptninl of HhJu p. my, Cal, 1956, 

4. Stella, Kramrisch, "The Image of Mahsdeva in the Cavc-Tcmple of Elcphania.” A. I. %, 

1964, p, 4, ’ ’ 


4o. The particulnr iHl-.f i, carved on top panel of Lakulls'a iemple ai Tji cl-.ar v.!',i,.b r-; datable 
to about : d! fcnu'iy A. D, See for dcla'b : Nautlynl, R. P., A,, jVoix ysapliit a! Survey 
o: Kutv.atn v.-iih Specltd Rarcreucc to Eew Uiii.-p!c I'Aji, Vol. 15, 

|■■,■o5. 3-/!, IJ’3, '/f.lj- -ja. ' , . ' 


*Si‘*i)LU K '.Tin'irist I s. Dp. p, i). 
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Siva in the Vajrdsana pose 

The gajbhagriha lintel of the Kcdarnrilh shrine depicts ^iva in this form. 
The de tails aie lost, but the other figures in the jamb tell us that the majority 
of them icprcsented the viiiadhara aspect of god ^iva. He is shown with vina, 
naga, clamant and mutulunga ( citron ) fruit. Both the male and female 
figures flank him. It cannot be determined whether Parvati is also included 
with the associated figures. 

This aspect of &va, apart from the Districts of Garhwal and Dehradun, 
is quite common in the south Indian .sculptures. The reason for this similarity 
in the two far-ofl geographical regions may be owing to the movement of 
priests, craftsmen and commoners from the South to the holy places 
of the Himalayan region. It is lielievcd that iisahkara visited Kumaon 
in about the beginning of 9th century A. D. Later on the Pancha- 
charyas of Virasaivism are said to have established five mathas in 
different parts of India including Kcdara.® Tliereforc, these facts may be 
taken as respoasiblc lor the similarity between the sculptures of the South and 
the Kumaon region, particularly tho.se of Kcdarnath and adjoining areas after 
the 1 1th century A. D. 

i^iva’s Nriltyamurti 

^iva is taken as a great master in the art of dancing, according to Plindu 
mythology. The nrittyafestra is chiefly associated with this aspect of Siva. The 
dance "personifies his universe in action and destruction.”’’ And this type 
"more than any other, expresses the unity of the human consciousne-ss, for it 
represents equally religion, science and art.”® St v • H..-...- '■h opines that it 
carries “the cosmical suggeslivcncss”'' in it, while ? .■■.!: u- t ■ that it mate- 

rialised the “abstract ideas of Hindu philosophy.”^” 

This ibim of go.1 lolrtaiued a large scale popularity in Kumaon 
region. The sculpture'; pei kilning to dfis copecL ai'e many. They are generally 
sculptured on (he temij'.li's, e.vceiiljug a few loose icons Found here and there. 


6, 
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The two shrines of Almoi'a and Garhwal, namely, th.e Nataraja shrine at: 
Jageswar and the Gopeswar shrine in Garhwal are the best examples for the 
sculptured figures of this aspect. 


The figure at Jagesvvar shrine is of a fine finisli ( fig. 42 ). But botli the 
sculptures from Jageswar and Gopesvvar have a good similarity with each 
other. Both are depicted in the lalita pose. The former is decked with braided 
jala-mukula, necklace, a loin cloth and udarabandha, while the latter copies 
the former in alrno.st all general adornments. Both are four-handed. T'hcy 
hold cliftcrent objects in each of them. In the case of the former, the cobra is 
held in the upper right hand. The lower right hand is thrown to the left 
indicating the gajahasta pose. The upper left hand is held in the abhaya- 
mudra, while the lower holds a trisula. The dancing deity on ihc Gopeswar 
shrine, however, carries a few dilTercnt characteristics. The hoiit hands carry a 
Vina, while the back left and right hold a naga and a trriula rcsjieetivcly. The 
representation of Natesa with vinli is an usual mode of depiction in the 
sculptures from Bengal as by this form Siva is presented a pre.ricliug deity 
of music. Like the sculptures from eastern India, some oilier siiviiiar types 
from north India show the bull standing beside the god.^^ This feature is 
also o!)scrvcd in the icon from ( fig. 42a ) Lrikhamnndal in DchraLlun District. 
Sivaramamurti has also referred to a type fiom south India, which oecordiag 
to him is the Vinadhara-Dakshiiiamurli of Siva. 

On the basis of above data, it may be assumed tlial the aspect of oiva 
as presenting (he lord of music, was a favourite theme for the i^aivas in almost 
all parts of the country. Slight variations were, howcvei', followed in difle- 
rent geographical regions. I’he instance is clear from the Gf^peswar scul[)lurc 
( fig. 43 ) in ^vhich the akjscuce of bull is rpiitc conspicuous. 


One more interesting feature is worthy of notioe in. the Gopeswar sculp" 
ture. \vh.. !r' Siw' stands over a thin lotus platform. This feature is noticed 
[■euerai.iy ;;i iic.: south Indian sculptures. .L'-j.'ii ; ia.hv i'l the. Tamil country the 
lotus platform occurs as a circular or ova! juppoi =, b'.;iic:i!ii the dwarf. How- 
ever, in the Gopeswar sculpture the dwarf is totally missing. Thus this feature, 
though in accordance with the southern tradition, changes slighty. 

These SGulpture.s, besides the other features, cciutain '.oriu; ris.iociate deities 
and a.Aendant.'-!. In the Jageswar sculpture the top ( ;)r:i.i.-r:; rl;:pic.i. raised seats 
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vvitli KSrHikeya and Gaueya, the former riding a peacock, holding a sdek 
and the latter in die ardhaparyauka pose, holding a snake and the pot 
of modaka. In the foreground are sealed male and female musicians, 
numbering- four, while in the Gopeswar sculpture there are only two. In the 
former sculpture, a seated dwarf hurls a cobra to smite the Natavaja. Vats has 
identified him with Mu)^alka. However, this identification cannot be accep- 
ted since the dwarf is usually shown either being trampled by the deity 
or in a prostrate condition. He fiuther attempts to identify the other 
figures also. Thus he takes the singing figure a.s Laksmi and the figure 
playing on the vinfi as SaraswaH. The male figure playing the flute is iden- 
tified with Indra or Bhrgu. The associate figures in the Gopeswar sculp- 
ture arc also shown j.ikiying dilTcrcnt iustfumcnl.s. One of them in the right 
appears to be a di-ummer as the object held by him closely resembles a 
nagrira or drum. This nagiir LI signifies a local element ■ in the sculpture as 
its prototype is still kicaten in the temple of Kumaon in the morning and 
evening before the start of daily ritual. 

These sculptures may be dated on the basis of some associated data. 
The .jage^war sculpture, undoubtedly, belongs to about the first quarter of 
9th century A. D. This has been already seen elsewhere that the shrine 
belongs to this date and so needs no lurther elucidation. Tiic other sculpture 
fi'om Gopeswar on .stylistic ground bclong.s to alrout the second eprarter of 
13th ce.ntnry A, D, 


VyakhyMa-l)ahfinamurli of iiva 

The Yoga, Jmna and Vya’ h of l>iva arc mostly 

south Indian in character. The =k.m ' diown as teaching the 

.sages the meaniug of yoga and jiiaua. in other words it presents him as 
a. givat cipoiicui orbesiras. 


type 
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this form, tiiere arc several scluptures carved on the lintels and walls of the 
temples. 

A Vyrddiyana-Daksinamurti of ^iva is cai'ved on the facade of a 
small shrine at jageswar. The sculpture is in a badly mutilated condition 
and therefore the details are almost lost Notwithstanding that, it is possible 
to say that it had four arms with two front hands in jhana and varada 
poses. Rest of the hands are broken. Two llgure.s seated in the namaskara 
mudra are depicted in the foreground. One looks like a sage, while the 
other is probably a female figure. It seems that the female ligure might have 
been shown to represent. Parvati, “who according to Kumarasambhava story 
waited upon Siva while he was performing austerities in his hermitage before 
his marriage with her. The male figure may stand for one of the ^ivaganas.”^* 
The other rsis irsually accompany the extant figures, but nothing definite can 
be said about this image since it is in a highly obliterated condition. 

The loose icons from Jageswar, Baijnath and Dwilrahal resemble cacli 
other in almost all die features. All are shown seated with yogapatta around 
the leg. However, the Baijnath image differs in sitting posture, for it shows him 
seated in the virasana pose. Almost all llic extant images bear four hands. Out 
of them the Jageswar image ( fig. 45 ) shows four ha.nds in difl'erent attitudes. 
The upper right hand is in the jnanamudra, while in the lower right is held a 
flower, probably a riiloLpala. The upper left hand holds a trisula and the 
lower is thrown around tire neck of his consort. The same trail;; arc noticed in 
the image from Baijiuith. Nevertheless the lower led liand in this icon is cither 
invisible or broken. 


The decoration in all the images i.s rich. I'hc figure is shown witli jata- 
jQta, which is embellished with flowers and plants. The Baijnruh image 
depicts Siva adorned with deer skin in the Upavita fashion. Uma is shown 
seated on the left thigh of the god. In her case as well, tlie ornaments like 
the mala, hura, keyuras and kahkanas arc exquisitely displayed. The as.soci~ 
ating figures in both the icoms carry almo.st similar feature.s. The Jageswar 
image has a bull, lion, Ganem. ;uiil warllikcya fin the peacock occupying the 
entire foreground regioii. 'j'op corner.-, ilepict Vidyadharas with malas. The 
sculpture from Brujnath, be.il-.ie.; dicse, ad;i:; to it two r.sis with trident, apas- 
marapurusa nud a tiwari. .l5ui one bio'ien image from Baijuatli [■)r('s..'iit:.. 
<[uite a diber.jnt iciireseniatioii. One notices in it only the animal d'line^ 
him li.oii, efcptriLii, bull etc. This icon, but for the absence of deer, carries 
Jhe features of the Narayai.m form of'Vi§iyo, as maybe seen in the Gupta 

i.4r, Bancrjea, s/i. p. ([/B. 
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sculpture from Dcogarh, where deer and snake are shown at the god’s feefcd*’ 
Many oilier details seem to have been lost from the Kumaon image. How^ever, 
this image carries very elaborate features and so contributes something of its own 
kind to the iconographical data of the north. One Pallava sculpture of this type 
has been illustrated by Sivararnarmirti. In this image also all the animals 
like the bull, the lion and the elephant are conspicuously missing, excepting 
that of the deer and the snake. 


These Dakshinam'urti.s, as noted before, are more south Indian in 
character. One more instance of a north Indian variety can, however, be 
cited in a terracotta plaque of the late Gupta period from Ahiclihatra ( Bareilly 
District ). In thi.s plaque Siva is shown in the form of a reposeful ascetic, 
indicating his jiiana-daksinrunurtl form. This is undoubtedly an interesting 
evidence. The presence of this type of representation from the north lead 
us to believe that the form was already known there in the early centuries of 
the mctliacval period/® though it may be .surmised that the aspect attained a 
comjsarativc proicrcncc in the .south than in the north after the 8ih century 
A. D. 


The DakslnamUrtls arc thus of varied character. As has been noted 
above, the Baljnaih image particularly ( fig. 46 ) represents both the god and 
his consort. This feature is totally new to this type of images. Besides this, 
.several other icons from Kumaon arc noticed with elaborate features. The 
reason for it might have been the iutluencc of tlic Agamas in the already 
existing rules of iconography. 


The evolution of this .sort of icons must have started iii Kumaon region 
in about the OlifoJtii century A, D. Hence the sculptured image of Dakahina- 
mtirti rd Tagti'wr. ,■ inay he roughly asugned to this period. 
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Alingcumimird. ( i'ig. 47 ). 

Ill the pi'CKCiiL forni the go4 is generally shovvii sLiiicliiig with his consort. 
Rao has ciiiphaiieally pointed out that “this type ol Siva should be a standing 
one.” However, contrary to the established practice, a few .seated iinagc.s 
of this type have conic hom Bengal. 

In Kumaon also an image h'om Baijuath is in the .scalctl posture. The 
pre,scnt icon goes against some of the set principle.s. Tiiough it combines 
divcr.se features of Jhaiia, Vyakhyana and Umamahcsvai'a, the act of embracing 
cacli otlicr eiddcntly leads one to believe that it is an Aliuganamurti of its 
own. type. 

The god in the Virasana posture rests his consort on tiic left thigh. In 
the right hand is the matuluiiga ( citron ) fruil, while the left is thrown around 
his consort so as to touch her Iireast. He appeared to have lour hands in 
different poses, but the rest of them arc proliably broken, in the similar 
manlier to lliat of ^iva, Uma has also thrown her arm around Siva’s neck, thus 
forming an ciibracing posture. In the foreground are seen a Nandi and some 
other indistinct male and female figures, 

'Die couple is highly adorned with profuse oriiaincuts aiul clothes. The 
bodily grace is visibly diminished. The couple looks in a comparative tension 
and the graeei'ul and sublime poise is ahsent. All these developments stand 
witness to a late phase in the plastic wealth of India and particulaily to the 
art of Kiuiiaoii. Hence this image on stylistic coiisideratioiiG niiglit be put 
roughly to the 14lh century A. U. 


TripurdnUikarmrli at LCiklmnamlal (?) 

p 

Siva as a great destroyer has been depicted all over India The.se 
sculptures illustrate the stories connected with his particular act of dc.siruction. 

South India seems to have the largest number of this type of .sculptures. 
They are comparatively lesss in the North and particularly in the entire 
-Kumaon and Deliraduu region, except for one iustauce, we find no traces of 
xmeept of dost ruction has been treated somewhat differently 


he <■ 


such icons. 

in the north ill ui in die sou di. i lore the specific act ii united togelhcr with 
other acts, such as tlie combiuaiion of Chijaniaka and Aiidluiknuah.i'a, which 
make it mo .e, conapo-site. The Ibrthcoiniiig insianc'c will j.-irove ihis olir.-ci vatioii. 

The so calk'd Trrpuranlnk.aaifirti' ( 3 1/2' X 2' ) ( Fig. 48 ) fiom Lal..h;I- 
mandal made out of ouartxite carries a few controversies, bcliolars like Vats 

ji‘. an-., VJ. P p. I2X 
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and Agrawala have identified the present has-rclicf as representing god Siva in 
his r I'ipurantaka fonn.*''* But the nature and portrayal of the form indicate 
that the present identification is subject to disagreement. In his Tripurantaka 
form, oiva is generally reprc.sented as killing the three asuras of the three castles 
(Tripura). But, as will be shown, tlic present act of the god puts him to a 
somewhat different identification. 


^iva stands in the pratyalldha posture having eight arms, in two of which 
he carries a trlsula held aloft with a pierced body of ylndhakilsura. Two other 
hands hold up the elephant skin like a canopy. The rest of the hands 
hold parasii, naga, dhanusa (?) and the one on the right i.s held in the 
abhayamudril. Witii his left leg he crushes a figurc-probably Apasmara-wlio 
is asually shown trampled by Natesa and Dakshinamurti figures. Pfirvatl is 
seated on a low scat to the right of Siva and is being touched Ijy the god at tlie 
cliin. She appears to liold Karttikeya, as if to afford him protection from fear. 
On the left side is another figui-c, probalrly a female. This may be identified 
witli Yogcsvarl, the emaciated goddess produced from the flame of Siva’s third 
eye. Near the leg .stands a gai.i.a in the attitude of adoration. The matted hair 
of god fsiva stand creel on liis head and lie is adorned with a long .skuihgnrlrmd 
and a .sarpa-yajnopavita. 

Thus the identification goes a little against the purposed Tripurantaka 
form by the following reasons : 


That the figure being trampled may be taken as that of Apasmara. 

The second figure in the antariksa region shown quite subdued, though 
with a dagger, may better be taken as the Kali, tvho is also pre, scribed in the 
divine cpi.sodc, and not the rlemon. The third figure in the slcy i.s rpiitc (dear to 
be identified with the demon Andhakasura,. who is being pierced by Siva’s 
trident. 

As the image prc,sents varied features, it cannot be siiid ihat ii I'cpres.mts 
any independent aspect of god Isiva. The present sc.u.i.pnire depiot.-. soivie 
features of Tripurantakemfivti, some of Gojasaihluiaimlid and a ieiv oj 
Aadiiakri.sur.'.\ :'ii.!!iamui i.i. '\ few oiber examples oi' tfie rompO' ite pe oi 
Aad!i;;k;'isii!avii!!iiainni.'lli) eoirie fiiini F-levihanla, I'llk'i a"' and Orissa, 

It has been stated already that the themes of destruction in the Siva 
icons usually got nnilcd together in the north. Sivaramnmnrti remarks^ 

Vsil'i, M s„ V. S., "A ho:.: .'.i a-., fj- uJ;! Iroo; 7. i;:.- 

r. It. s., voi. .-tvif, f'l I, a/. 
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“Tlie comliination of Gajanlaka and Andhakaiitaka represents the north 
Indian tradition and in a way it is appropriate, as according to the story of 
Varrihapurana, Gajasura was first overcome by u4iva, who used the liidc of 
the animal as an upper grament before he attacked Andhakasura.” ■" The 
compositeness of tire image from Lakhamandal is thus irr accordance with the 
north Indian tradition. 

The present image implies several concepts. Therefore, no one nomen- 
clature may suit it. However, from the general features, it may be desig- 
nated as the representation of Andhakasura-Gajnsamharamurti, 

The image on stylistic considerations, such as the ornaments and the 
other outwardly decoration, belongs to 8th century A. D. 


Ihmmahdvara 

The images of ^iva with saumya or peaceful disposition arc known 
variously. The names “mainly of a descriptive character in the iconographic 
texts arc collected in the Saivagamas.”-* The above name is one of the many 
varieties of ^aiva images. 

Tire Umamahesvara images have been reported in abundance Irom 
almost all over India. Barring a few regional dissirailarilics, (he general 
principles followed in shaping this type of icon arc almo.st the same. 

Kumaon also abounds in these images. Many mulilatcil sculptures, 
though reflecting a past gnindeur, lie scattered everywhere. From these 
broken icons one is compelled to assume that the Rohillas carried on opera- 
tion for the mass scale destruction of monuments during their invasion of 
Kumaon in the late mediaeval period. 

A few images of Umilmahe^vara, which seem to have escaped tlie fury 
of these icconoclasts are worthy of description. The images from Kalimath 
and Adbadari — both in Garhwal District — may be taken as the best speci- 
men of art. 


The Lbrnmnlios'C; 
( Fig. 49 ) ir; p, temple 1 
dari is ( Fig. hO ) kt;pt in 
the god is sliown seated i 


ira, image from Kalimath ( 3' ■!" .< 2' ) enshrined 
s still in a state o(‘'Vor.sliij). The innigc from, Adba- 
ihemandapaof a smal] dirinc. in. both the cases, 
n the lalitasana po.se facing his coiisoi'i, who Is seated 


22 , 
2 3 , 
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on hLs left lap. Tlie image from Kaliinatli has four hands, while that from 
Adbadari is presented with ten hands. Tire former holds rnatuluhga ( citron 
fruit ) in the lower right hand. The upper left hand bears a tri&la, while 
the lower is thrown round his consort Uma so as to touch her breast. The 
upper light hand is raised upwards holding a dhallura flower, which is being 
licked up by a snake moving gradually through the trident from the left side. 
The latter image having ten hands bears such objects as a trident ( trisula ), 
kharpara, khadga and probably a sula in flic right hands, while those on the 
left carry a khatvahga, khetaka and a pasa ( ? ). The remaining two hands 
arc held in the varada and abhaya mudras. The fifth hand on the right side 
is thrown around tlic waist of his consort in the manner of caressing her. 
This tcndiaiidcd image is significant because it fulfills the rules laid down in 
the Suprabhedagamaj wherein it is slated that Mahesa .should have two legs 
and ten arms. In the Kalimath image Uml is shown ri;sLiag her right 
hand on diva’s lap and left leg on the lotus seat. In the latter image, how- 
ever, she throws her right hand around diva’s neck. With the couj^le arc 
accompanied accessory gods and goddesses in reverential attitude. Among 
all of tlicm Karttikeya is .shown sealed on a peacock with a sweet ball in his 
hand, while GaneSa is depicted in the ardhaparyahka posture. Apart from 
the other male and female figure.s, there is a couchant nandi ( bull ) included 
in the reprc.scntation. One of the female figure.s is offering flowers at the 
foot of faiva. In the Adbadari image an emaciated figure is .seen in the 
dancing posture. This may possibly represent rsi Bhriiigi, who is recom- 
mended as one of the associate, s in such type of images. The Inclusion of 
a few detailed features has made the Adbadari icon more elaborate and 
interesting. A lion with two dwarfs actually holding the chauris arc added 
to it. On top corners are seen Bhrama and Vi.sn,u in the kamalasana pose 
bearing ^ahkha., chakra, spida and padma. The top portion behind the head, 
which had prol vfhiy a pr;ibliavali ( halo ) once, is now broken. 

The ppds and godf!i';.‘!.sfS arc beautifully .adorned in ihe-t: image:', Siva 
is decked V'’id) k.araiaaiidh.i. .kcyliras and .kankanas. In llie Kalimaii! image 
a band of clodi poputn'.iy know!) a.s yogarwtta is sliotm lieii aroiind ijjeijglu 
leg !.tf l.hf’ !'pd. fJmri, h iilso di:pic!f‘.d wifli porlert gi'ace. The goddc'-.s in ilie 
Kah'maiii iinag.c jioldiiig SjVirdvciy one of iiu: inniJ.s of her hair is decked 
wilh kaukanas. hrir:t and big cii’cnlru' ear-dues. An oinameut la.iyirur iieciilia.v 
shape is V'-orthy of {:icscrij)l!on. It is worii on .liu; an]de.s aiid scsemblc.; 
modem painiani, wbicb is qniic i;omnion even non i}iron;.j!Out Uu' ri^gtou, 
Around ball made of bail is (ied with the inaniiniiia ( giukmd of iiibics 

^ti. Kiw, H)1. d!., Voi, n, V'l. (f, .A-iipi.mlij! )l, n. i'jn 
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She seems to wear the laichabandha and udarabandha and a diaphanous 
cloth drapes her body. 

The above icons arc most representative types of the Kumaon Uma- 
mahesvara-murtis. Both have followed the injuncthrns that arc enjoined in 
the iconic text. To be more precise, the Kalimath image tallies with the 
description as given in the Rupamandana,-® while the other from Adbadari 
presents varied features. In this image Siva is shown with three heads. The 
idea behind such a repre-sentation might have been the combination of different 
aspects in one form. For example, besides the trimurti aspect, the image 
portrays features of Alingana-murti also. 

Both the icons can be possibly dated on the basi,s of available evidences. 
In Kalimath a shrine bears a prasasii of c. 8th century A. 13., which iudicalcs 
that the site itself belonged to this age. And therefore, the present image may 
be put contemporary with thi-s period. In its features al.so it conUiins some of 
the post-Gupta traits. The supreme elegance and Ireauty in the image comln'ncd 
with the glimpses of .solrricty and spiritual .serenity on Llie faces of the couple 
testify to this fact. The AdbadiU’i image, can Ire dated on the basis of two 
facts. Fir.slly, the shrine contains an image of Garuda, whose artistic delineation 
carries similarity with the aforesaid image. This Garuda image more than 
anything else contains an Inscription of about lOth century A, D. As such, h: 
may not fre wrong to assign the same date to this ^4iva image also. 

Kalyayasuhdaramurli 

The theme pertaining to biva’s marriage, generally known as , Kalyana- 
SLiudaramarti or Vaivrihikamurti, is well illustrated Iry sculptures throughout 
India. Some of these are really fine products of Indian art. The ElcphatUa 
and Tilora reliefs depicting Siva man-ying Parvali ( panigrahana ) arc the 
outstanding examples of this type. 

Unlike the other icons, the Vaivrdiika or maniage-irnages arc rare from 
Kiimaoii. One solitary instance of this nature, however, deserves notice,. The 
niarriagc scene ( parinaya ) is depicted in one of the images at Joshimath in 
Garhwal. Ihe image, about three feet high, is enshrined in a small 
tcnipk; in north 

eiaho! ate in details ( Fi 
sec in the Agamas.^'^ . 

The image depici 
He has four ann.s in 

26, Rao, «/i, eit.. Vol. il, .■vpiK'iifli.'- it, p. rj,. 

2f. Ibid. pp. .1 


and is still in the state of worship. The icon is highly 
g. 51 ) carrying almost all the icouographical principles 


s Jsiva standing evith the right leg raising slightly fomard. 
wliicli iio c.aines dirkront objects. His back-right hand 
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holds a (risula aud the hoiit the stretched riglit arm of Pai vati ia Uic 
act of ' panigrahana. The back Icit liand holds a cobra, while the front left is 
held in the varada pose. He is adorned with jala-nmkuta, kundala, vaijayanti, 
udarabaudha and an apparel reaching the knee. Parvati is decked with a 
mukula, an ornamental apparel, kankanas and nifdas. Pier hair-style is 
decent having a sort of round ball at the back; from which falls a long braid 
reaching the thigh. Her facial expression depicts modesty and grace combined 
with a shy look truely •representing the occasion, fsiva looks dignihed and 
youthful. On the foreground is seated Brahma before the sacrihcial fire 
performing Iioma. On the right corner stands Vi.snu holding a golden pot. 
Pie is accompanied iry his consort. Visnu appiopriatcly represents the time 
since be i.s taken to be the giver of bride. On the left .side the couple probably 
represents Indi a with his con.sorl.”^ The .stele is decorated with the elephant 
and horse friezes on bolli the sides. The top corners are occupied by two 
seated couples. The right one represents the Yogasanamurli of Siva with PCirvati 
on the lap, while the corresponding left depicts him in the Vyakliyana mudi’a.. 
The top end is decorated with a row of Dikpulas hovering in the sky on their 
respective mounts. From the right to the left are India on an elephant, Agni 
on a ram, Yama on a bulFalo, Vayu on a stag ( ? ) and the last one is broken. 


The pre.scnt icon is totally suggestive of tlie idea it intends to illustrate. 
The extant images of this type may be referred to this nontext One .such 
image of this type comes from Kanauj.”® The similarity of both of these 
sculptures is so much that it loads one to doubt whether they were the two 
worles of one and the same chi.scl. However, the Joslumatli image carries .some 
additional fea, tines. Firstly, the Flephanta and Ellora panels may be disciisscd^^ 
in this context. Tiiey belong to an early dale and are grand in coueeplion 
and execution, which we lack in Jo.shimatha image. But despite minor 
weaknesses in the Joshim:!l,ii iangc, it nuaish-T, many new elements. The 
representation of Vi^nii aud l.irdra, die iion.c and elcpliant-f; m./e.'. :md tliC 
depiction of diva’s other aspcci.s make a highly liotewortLy, '.S.'iie imrige irom 
Kanauj seems to belong In a .dighdy e-nly period. If so, the multiplicity of 
.fcatm ci: pul ihe Joshimatii image fartlu-r ahead by three centuries, that is in 

aboui ihe i!?.di eciitiiry u, jJ. 


/O. .'.iii'uir.i- ir'ii;-r from cave No. 29, Ellora also rcpresciils tiidra alont» 

Slv.'i. .'•'f.-i; .S';!! ( iLipi.f, M.j ‘‘I't-c I'rtj-i.'E of Kalynjwsiu’iilariinVilrii at Hllora, LalU Knhi, 
Xii. Apc.l lOiV:. p. i7. 

.''iv'uii.t'.iai'H.'i fi, '•ai!t:'!i;r, Sr.w i'’e.\u\, 1961, pi, 3<i. 
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Bhairava 

Apart from the saumya variety of ^iva so far described, several reliefs 
depleting his Tigra’ form are noticed throughout India. They do not, however, 
illustrate any particular story pertaining to god’s life. Out of many such types, 
one is popularly known as the Bhairavamurti. 

There arc not many icons of this type in Kumaon. At Jageswar there 
are two life-size Bhairavamurtis, installed outside the Mrityuhjaya shrine 
as Dwaraprdakas, They possess various ayudhas. The left figure carries the 
kapala, kharpara and trisula. The figure on the right holds almost all the 
objects cpiite different from the first one. They arc a frisking deer, a 
three-hooded snake, a trident ( trisula ) and a severed human head ( munda ). 
Both the images are well adorned with necklaces, katisutra and a long garland 
of skulls ( rundamala ). The kapalamala lies the jafa-juta. The right figure is 
shown with moustache. 

Tlie moustached images are reported to have been found in various 
pai Is of India. Examples can be cited from Somauath ( Gujarat ),®' Khiching 
( Orissa ) and Ahar ( Rajasthan. ). Therefore, there is nothing new of the 
moustache in the Kumaon image. 

Tlie frisking deer clement and the association of dog with Blxairavamrirtis 
arc the south Indian traits and have not found place in the northern 
sculptures. This shows that Kumaon art was very much eclectic in its, behaviour 
in all the centuries. 

On stylistic consideration and profuse elaboration in features, these 
images can be roughly put to 1 lth-12th century A. D. 

Han-Haranmti { Fig. 52 ) 


Some of the sculptures belonging to the mediaeval times illustrates in a 
characteristic manner, a rapprochement between various rival cults. The 
reconciliation is emphasised by depicting gods in composite forms associated 
with their respective emijiems. One such sculpture of major importance i.s the 
Hari-FIararrmrli, a composite icon of ^iva and Visnu. 

We have only two instances of this image in our possession. TJic first 
is a mutilated image from Gopeswar, which has recently been discovered in 
a field, and the .second from Baijniith. 

The Gopeswar image prr.-ents chriractorElIc comjjosifones.-^ by ci chin 
line of demarcation between the head-drosses of tiara and Mark The crowii 
ol .Mara is \’.el! dej'icteo. \v';l!i a jaua, while liiai ol iilart wi'h a kii'if;i.-,niuknta. 

S!. S II i).., I?;'. ji. 14iJi 

S'l, i’uiL.'r i;,i, Dll, fi';.. i’i. .\KV, Vig. 1. 
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Almost all the other details are lost. But the other image from Baijuath still 
carries some elaborate details. Standing in abhiiga pose, it carries different 
objects in its four hands. Be,sides the broken hands, the two front ones hold a 
trisula and a cliakra — ^the two characteristic emblems of ^iva and Visnu respec- 
tively. A cobra rising forth from Hara’s side entwines the trident. The left 
ear is endowed with makara-kupdala, while the right one with a sarpa-kundala. 
The jiresent icon may very well be compared with the image from Btldami 
in respect to its details and representation.'*® The bull, peeping upwards in 
a.ssociation with the ganas, has a sharp resemblance to the Badaml sculpture. 

The present icon possibly belongs to the 9th cent. A, D. of which 
period there are also a few inscribed sculptures at Baijnrilh cairying marked 
smilarily in features with the present image. 


Lakullsa 


Lakuli, who is taken, to be the 28tb incarnation of ^iva in tlic Vayu and 
the Lihga Puranas, was born at Kayarohana, modern Kaivan in Gujarat, 
He founded the cult after his name in the linst quarter of the second century 
A. D.®* The rccortls of .subsequent history of the cult, its role and contribu- 
tion to tiic Indian cultiirc as a whole are scanty. But the sculptural wealth 
from vo,( ious ptu't.s of rndia'®'’ inculdiug that from Kumaon sufficiently testifies 
that it prospered unabated for a considerable period. 

The Piisupatas, according to Dr. Bhandarkar, used to set up liugam and 
erect a temple over it to represent a dead apostle. The above observation 
seems to be correct taking into consideration the many extant lihga shrines in 
Orissa .i:, .d'.o in Brij.i.vihnii and particularly throughout the Kuraaon-Garhwal 
and Dcluad.nii i cgirms. 


The region of Kumaon abounds in LakuMn .sC!.!l]jtmos. Tlic rca.'jori .ffir 
it may be that the sect laid [jioixdily ailained eiujugh siroiighold ovci ilie 
entire mr a '.liuin;.'; die early mccliaeval period and lu:d laicr goi. iisetf ai.a-nrL’cd 
with the Kau iphaiii:', a cla.ss of Siidhus in Kuiirann; 


0l! 


\i'i- I'iii'.'jiJc.:., .■)//, Cl'?.) S lA'i. 
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See PauiSi'atii, K. C., "Seulpa.’.r.'',! Xcpro.vses'.icnlii oj' 1 a'ld .'jiMei 'I'.Ciipr.''' 

.7. 1. H., Vol XXXAM!, Pt.lll, Ax. I'O'iO, pp. -iJ und .Sai.kalii, l‘■f. d;., p. U-! . 
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Out of nKiny sculpluresj two representative types coming frojii Jageswar 
arc worthy of mention. One oi‘ them is carved on the facade of a .sinall 
shrine-named after the god-while the other, a loose icon, is kept along with 
other sculptures inside tlie Daudesvar temple. 


The first ( Fig. 53 ) depicts the ilyphallic figure seated on a iotirs seat 
with a serene countenance, holding a staff (lakuta) in the left hand and a mala 
(rosary) in the right hand which is ultimately held as abhayaha.sta. He is endow- 
ed with big matted jata, and the long ear-lobes deck hirrr in a gracdhl maimer. 
On eilher side in the foreground aic sealed two figures with matted jata and 
probably crowns. D. R. Salmi, identifying tire figures, corrtends that those 
with folded hands are the worshippers or duirors, while the two utlicr 
represnt Brahma aird Visnu.'” This view seems to be iirconvincing. 
One such sculpture from Somesvar temple at Mukhalirigam bears the 
same numbers of figure, /or which J. N. Banetjca has suggested a right 
identification.''*'’ He poiirts out that they represent the disciples of Lakuhsa, 
namely, Kausika, Mitra, Garga and Kaurusya. This identification fits in well 
in the Jageswar sculpture also. 

The main seated figure of Lakuliia is flairked on cither side in the to[) 
corners by the vidyadharas, holding rnalas in their hands. 

But the other sculpture exhibits a few diverse features. It ( Fig. h-f ) pre- 
sents Lakuliaa with four hands, seated in the padmasana posture. The dilferent 
objects held by him are a citron fruit in the front left hand and a pothi ( book ) 
in the back hand. The fi onl rigiit hand is broken, while the !.)a,ck right huld.s 
a staff ( lakuta ). He is well decked with a beaded-necklace, kuridalas, keyuras, 
yajnopavita, curly hair and a siivatsa symbol on the chest. Two attendants 
f!.ank him with folded hands. Below the seat on the pedastal is a carved bull in 
recumbent position 


These features need explanation, Firstly, the four hands in the icon seem 
to be a later development. This type of four-hujided images also come 1‘rom 
Rajputana^^ and Orissa.'*^’ But the Jageswar icon more than, any one else 
reflects in it a probable fusion of ideals of the Pakipatas and the Jainas. The 
two rciliVoris imbued together in it in such a manner that it has 
vdih a baffling appearance. Bhandarkar, speaking of the 


ideals of Iiuts 
nresi ailed the ic 


on 


s;. A- S'. .!. if!'.:!), lin. /’;}4-36. 

SU. Caiiri;. [1, c.yi. i’l. .W'.V, Fig. 4S1. , , 

33. U. Cl., ‘•.Son'* I nferwiing r'^frclian^n.l Sculptures hi ihe ,Thraav/.rv 
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Lakuli^a images, writes that “the Putiinas clearly imply that Lakuli was 
originally a brahmachari. The very fact that he is scuptureci as an ascetic 
like Buddhas or liithahkaras who renounced the world confirms this implica* 
tion.’’^^ The above view was propounded in connection with some Lakulisa 
sculptures and particularly about one which sliowcd some resemblance to the 
Jaina Tirthaiikara by its siivatsa symbol on the chest. 


This view seems to be correct as far as the question of bare resemblance 
comes up, but the Jageswar image has something more to say. In it there are 
many complexities, firstly, the .siivatsa .symbol, which though used in Visnu 
figure.s also, is a distinguishing feature of a Jaina figure. The bull carved on 
the pedastal, tliougli like a Nandi, may probably he taken a Jaina lahehana 
or .symbol. The vitaua or covering umbrella in the sculpture consists of three 
ticis. This may just stand for a triliitear umbrella of the Jaina image. The 
artistic decoration behind the head of the figure might rcj^rcscnt two fly-whisks 
( chauris ). The stylized representation of these fly-whisks is quite unique, 
though it may be admitted that in no Jaina image this sort of portrayal is 
manifested. Plowcvcr, we know from the Jaina canonical literature that the 
Jinas used to decorate the Aaoka tree with the fly whisks. In the description 
of tlie Piirnabhadra caitya a reference to this feature tells us that the Jinas had 
decorated A/ioka tree in this manner.*''^ Since the chauri wa.s an auspicious 
.symbol for the Jainas, its illustration like this in the present icon cannot be 
ruled out. Further, the two attendants may be identified witli the Yakjas, 
whii'b usually find place in the Tirthaiikara images. One of the set elements 
ill (he Tirthaiikara images is that their respective emblems carved on the 
pcdastol help in the identification of a particular Tirthaiikara. The bull as a 
lancliana has Its usual association with Risabhanatha and hence, if the present 
Lakulik icon from JiigeSwar may be taken as having some Jaina features, it 
will be very appropriate to take tlic two al.fendanis as Bharata and Bahuvali, 
who usually function as attendants of thi:, 'i'iriiiaulana."^’ 


The tokulihi cc 


cornponenls combined with a fi.'w dii'cct fi.tiviie fi'-atures 


are 


also very consi'/icuniisly illustrased in tlic image. Phe bcaded-nccldiic.e, the long 
ear-]oiic-,s, die ibii-d eve mark veriically -pu! on iiic (■.ireb.ead, the Kirttimukha 
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tier, llse citrou fruit, the lakula, the poliiJ and the urddhava liuga suggest 
the presence of all the Snvitc elements and particulary those of the 
Lakuhsa cult. 

The attributes held by the image arc also interesting. The lakuta is 
particularly peculiar. It ends in a spear-head with usual bottom, which is now 
broken. Nothing can be said as to why it has been depicted in this manner. 
The inclusion of pothi in the hand is also a noteworthy feature. Though this 
particular object has been held .sacred in the Hindu pantheon with Saraswati 
quite often shown with it, it may be noted that it is also auspicious in the Jaina 
asnamaugala,s. Since the Lakulisa sculpture from the rest of the comitry'^‘*= 
invariably includes pothi as an attribute, it is very clear that it ha.s meant to 
present him as a great teacher or preacher. It may, however, be added tliat 
this object came to be can attribute in the Lakullia icons only after the early- 
mediaeval period. 

The preceding discu.ssiou obviously raises a question as to what were 
the reasons for this sort of compositeness in this image from jagesvar. Any 
specific answer regarding this is not possible, excepting that the image belongs 
to that age when some sort of religious adjustment was going oii between 
the rival sects of India. At least this is very well sub.stantiatcd by the, 
numerou.s sculpture.s bearing syncretic features Irom Kumaon, Rajp>utana a.nd a 
few other places of the country. 

The above images belong to two (lilTerent period, s. The firsl on the lacatlc 
belongs to about the first quarter of 9th century A. D. — a date which is 
assigned to the temple also. The second image with elaborate features belong 
to c. 1 1th. century A. D. 


Gai}eia or Ganapati 


Scholars like Bhandarkar,^® Getty,*® and Banerjea*'' arc of the view that 
the cult of Gapesa started in India in about the 5th century A. D., though he 
was known long liefore the Gupta period as is proved by the Vcdic mantra 
addrc;ucc1 to the ‘one \', idi the curved trunk’ ( Vakratupcla ), a deity with the 
face of ;m 


The popularity of the cult reached so high after the Gupta period that in 
Kurnaon ;ilo.-.ii. fifty per ccni of the sculpture.s belong to this god. Besides, 

•5'.‘r Ti ii, ill liici ■iiU'.5-|i;^]V_-.tvar .■.'’ulp'.'iic i'.ls-:!. iSctt „i,, "g, 

Us. H. (i,, .iaiii.-w r.tij iMuior tif/si'i.iin ji. 11?, 
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there ai'C many temples ascribed to Gaacia. As is also evident from the other 
parts (){ Ganesa frequently appears after the 7lh. century in both the 

Vaisnava and tlic Saiva temples of Kumaou. 

Ganesa sculptures of three types occur in Kumaon region; those repi'Csea- 
ted on the doorway lintels, niches and w'alls, those found as stray icons and 
those as cult images in the temples. 

The earliest representation of Ganesa from the Kumaon region comes 
from the Giiaili temple at Kashipur. The broken pieces of lintels in the 
airove temple depict the god cpiite free from any sort of elaboration. In 
almost all the sculptures he has one uniform sitting, namely the arclhapar- 
yauka. pose. He is Hanked by the attendants, some of them holding fly- 
whisks ( diauris ), while others a few obliterated objects. 


These Ganesa sculptures arc full of grace and sobriety, The cloth on 
the bydy is diaphanous so much so that the lines of the folds of d rape! are 
clearly seen. These characteristics appear to place tlie sculptures in c. 7th- 
Btii century A. D. 

Aiiiong stray icons the earliest is the ( Fig. 55 ) Ganefia image enshrined 
in a small temple at Kashipur. It is highly damaged and thus many details 
are lost. T'hc god is seated in padmasana. He has four hands liolding a 
paraiSu ( hatchet ) and a gada ( mace ) in the back left and right hands 
respectively. The front hands are put on the lap. Tlie crown appears like 
a simple rouml cap. The trunk, instead of bending, comes dowii straight 
and becomes tliinncr at the cud. 


This image is rcmarlcablc for a number of reasons. 

Firstly, for the pose. The usual sitting postures of Ganejla figures are 
mahrirajalila and ardhaparyafika. But, as stated before, this figure 
is seated in a full padmasana. This sort of ])osture is very rarely 
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Thirdly, the rotund belly in the Ganesa images is usually prominent, 
but here it is not so. 

According to iconographical prlnciple-s it appears to be somewhat akin 
to the Unmatta-Uchchhista-Ganapati as illustrated by Rao, However, the 
variations in posture, attributes and dress cannot take the latter very near to 
the Kashipiir sculpture. 

This image also belongs to c. 7th-8th century A. D. because it resem- 
bles the earlier referred lintel- sculptures from Kaslhpur at least in matters of 
drapery. 

Dwarnhal sculpture of Saka 1103 or 1181 A, D, 

The second group of GaneSa .sculptures belongs to the 12th century A. D, 
This is clear from Dwiirahat where a well preserved Ganesa image bears an 
illegible in.scription of ^aka 1103 or A. D. 1181. Icons bearing simila r fcatui cs 
.with, slight variations have also come from Baijnalh and Josh'i math. 

The inscribed image ( Fig. 56 ) has four hands. The front riglit Jiand 
is held in the abliayamudra, while the back right holds a mace. The front 
left hand bears a modaka vessel and the back a creeper, 'fhe ti'imk bends 
to the left. The other inscribed sculpture carries almost all the similar traits 
excepting that it bears a tiny rat carved on the pcdastal. 

The diversities between the .sculptures of 7'8th and 12tb centuries are 
thus well marked. As stated in the earlier pages, the simplicity of drcsse.s, 
and the perfection of bodily grace enrich the 7th century sculpture, while, the 
elaboration in decorative details, conspicuous belly and profn.scnc,ss of orna- 
ments feature the 12th century icon from Kumaon. 


Njilya-Ganapati 

Apart from the seated images of god, one comes across icons depicting 

his dancing po.sture. In this form the god is usually shown in ■ an ecstatic 

mood. 

Tlie images falling under this category are not many from the regioti of 
Kumaon. Ilowcn cr., two examples of this nature are at our disposal. The 

first one is at liistumalii, '.viilie the .sceon.d at Baijnath. The latter is highly 

mutilated. 

^ 1 he j^n-Sninarli Jinrig;e ^ idg. .57 ) has eight aims. The upper right hand 
r:u,se'l ntio'.'e b.olds a snake. 7..'ac middle is in tlie danda or gaia-hasta pose. 
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The third hand beara a rotsary and the fourth a chained ghaiita. The top- 
most left liaiid is broken. The second holds a broken tusk. A pot of 
Ladchikas is held by the third hand and the fourth touclies the locks of a 
female figure seated on the fringe. He is endowed with a sarpayajiropavitaj 
hara, a short dhoti and a bejewelled crown. Two male and female figures 
seated on either side filay the conch and some other indistinct instrument. 
Below him is shown his vahana-musaka in a condition of dynamic vigour. 
On sides are seen friezes of elephants and horses. On top corners are seated 
the Vidyadhara couples with a garland each in the hand of male figure. 


The Baijnath image bears almost all the identical features. On the 
bottom corners, however, alike the first, are seen two figures playing some 
musical instruments. The left one plays on a dainaru in association with 
a dwarf. The right figure is interesting for its boar face. This aspect of the 
aforesaid icon touches upon the deep significance of Gaiiapati images, In 
the Mahabharala ^iva is sometimes described as Gapesvara. The term may 
explain his ideological association with Gapapati. The Mahapari^adas of 
Rudra as described in the Skandribbisekha are many and they bear the “faces 
of various animals and birds such as lortorise, cock, crow, owl, parrot, falcon, 
dog, fox, boar, elephant and a lion etc.” Hence the present boar-faced 
figure in the Baijnath image might be taken as representing llic .same idea, 

These two Nritya Ganapati images are the unique sculptural represen- 
tations. Though they bear a few common traits of the other Gaiiapati images, 
it may be pointed out that: they have in certain cases overlooked some of the 
laaslrik injunctions. Particularly the image from Joshimath varies from Gopi- 
nath Rao’s list of attributes. However, with variations also, those images 
from Kmnaon '"resemble the Khiching ( Orissa image as also those 


sculptui’cs at Mat]mra.”“ The Orissau sculpture, which belongs to the mediaeva! 
period, depicts him in a similar way dancing with vigour. ''Idds I'ighl-.irmcd 
figure iv.)ssessi;s inaiiy si luilar attributes in the hands also and the atibhaiiga 
pose hail a slvii]) resemblance to ihc Kurnaon icons. 


f5ul insti'a.d of all these .shnilf.rii.ie.'!, Uicv; icuns from Knmaon bcloog to 


a. .iligi'uiy later jierlod 
image probably belou 
Baijanath on definite 


ilian the Khiching ( Orissa ) sculpLun’. Tiic Joslnmath 
,g:: to c, the llih century A. H., wliUe tiie icon fiorn 
epigraphical evidence may be put to the IJd! ceniury 
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A. D. The image has an inscription on the pedaslal, whic:h though obliterated, 
belongs palaeograpliically to the above date. 

It appears that with the changing times some new adaptations made 
these icons quite conspicuous from the earlier sculptures. The examples are 
supported by the presence of at least the boar-faced figure and the musician 
in the Joshimath icon. 


Kartlikeya 


The images of Karttikeya are noticed throughout the rcgioir of Ivumaoa 
in abundance. However, most of them are broken, hut (he extant sculptures 
possess some striking features worthy of notice. 

The followers of this cult appeared to have been many in the ancient 
times. The antiquity of the worship of this god goes back to the Yaudheyas, 
who represented the deity on their coins. Since he was a war god, 
his worship was done probably more than any other god by the tribal 
people of Kumaon, who were given to fighting as their profession. 


Like the Ganapati representation, Karttikeya figures are met with in 
Kurnaon cither associated with isiva panels or inc]cpeudeutly on the lintels. 
Besides, some stray icons are noticed at Baijnath, Lakharnannclal ( Dchradun 
District ) and some other places. 


The images from Baijnath and Lakhamandal are particularly interesting. 
The Baijnath image bears the usual traits of Karttikeya, but the Laklia- 
mandal images carry some peculiar features, by which they liave become note- 
worthy. 


The Baijnath image is seatetl on its mount, the peacock. He has four 
arms and holds in them the Sakti, khadga and khefiika. By the li'ont left 
hand he offers probably a sweet ball to the peacock, which is shown ready 
to catch hold of it. The hair of the god is seen flowing downwards. He is 
decked with a Uirilij, kauk.M.ua.s and keyuras. An ayagapata is seai around 
the knee. On top corners aiC. sculptured the flying ganrlliarvns ','.'ith mtXlas 
in the hands. 


But the more interesting .sculptures are those from Lakliamandal, Out 
of many two attract special attention. As stated above, they carry some 
curious feahircs. The first, bc."ides the peacock vTihai.'a iu. the rr-iiire, is asso- 
ciate.'! with two more pcacor.k.'.’, ojic at cacli -end piW’,;.lii." '..'.nvartls the tyod. 


Tiie second im.'un' 
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of three each.” The first image with three peacocks is new so far as the 
extant Karttikeya images are concerned. The .six-headed image is, liowever, 
in accordance with the sastrik rules which clearly indicate that he should 
have six faces. We cannot say anything about the occurrence of such 
type of images from the north. There arc, however, some in the south and 
Rao speaks of the six-headed deity while describing the Subrahmanya from 
that region. AlDOut his hands, there is no set rule and they may be from 
four to twelve. 

As already staterl, the Karttikeya worship might have been Cjuite popular 
in the Kumaon region. The worship of other ^aiva gods and goddesses has 
remained quite static, but the worsliip of this god lias become scarce as there 
is no temple in Kumaon at present ascribed independently to this god. 

The cult of Subrahmanya or Karttikeya has been very popular through- 
out the South and c.spcclally in the Tamil region. The Lakhamapdal images 
seem to be the direct immitaliou of the South. It appears that the gradual 
movement of religious devotees from tall parts of India including South might 
have caused transformation in the ideals of this hilly region. 

The Baijuruh image belongs to c. 12th century A. D. on the basis ol 
similarity of Ibatures of some ol‘ the inscribed sculptures at this place. Since 
the Lrikhlimai^dal image carries almost all the same characteristics it has 
also been placed contemporary with it. 


Visnu 

Next to Ixiivism, Vaisuuvism was popular in Kumaon. The rulers of 
Kumaon followed catliolicity in their oiUiook and accepted the tenets of 
Vaispavism with an unliiased mind. 

The antiquity of this faith ih this region may go to the begitming of the 
Christian era, though the finsl sculpture of god Vi. 5 nu appears to belong to 


the Gupta period. 

Almost all llic ty-pcs of Visnu icons, i.e. Sthaiiaka ( stan.hug ) asana 
(seated) and .hi.y:iii.n ( ivciujibaio) ' are noth ed in Kumaon. M wcriiuJoss, 
flic iicnlntures denii'.uii;.!, the 'jiliaiiiika ( slaiiouig j eaiu'te '.>! Vi.snit me many- 

d'wo sihlnakairi'ui t'r; of Abnu cruing from I hi:- region me the ■be.st, 
The\' conn- fiom TIiidmrdwdrn ( ^tol•.lda])nd 1 and Tewaignrh ( Garbwal ) 
rc:spcctivdy. Tin: lijrnicr phuar tmee (brnicd pmt of the Kumaon teriiO''y. 


oo, W.':; oii'l •■'ijr.i'.vii'i.i, i-'/i. A., i'. tl'/. 

lit, TUio, fi/i. d: , Viii. II, Api'i'.iiiiiv, 'li. np. I. 

;iH, J'l'iiV,.,, Voi. tl, Vi. U, p. -AU. 
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The image ( fig. 58 ) coming from Thakurdwarii, standing on lotus seal, 
holds various attributes in four hands. The front I'iglit hand is in the varada 
pose, while the back right holds a gada. The front left hand holtls sahkha, 
while the back a chakra. 

In the fringes are seen two figures, probably that of ^ri and Bhudevi. 
On the right a dwarf figure probably representing Garuda stands in adoration. 
On top corners are seen in a conventional way two flying vidyadharas with 
mains in hands. Excepting a few similar attributes, the latter image from 
Dewalgaih ( fig. 59 ) bears many dissimilarities in its details. Flanking the 
god are many male and female figures in adoration. The image is highly 
obliterated and as such it Is difficult to identify the associated figures. On 
the top left corner is carved a figure in the yogasana posture. This may 
probably be taken as the Yoganarayaiia aspect of god, which is quite popular 
in the art of Kumaon. There are several icons depicting this aspect with 
due emphasis on hi.s placid attitude. 


Both the images are well decorated with kirila-mukuta, ratiia-kunffida, 
lulra, keyuras, vanamala and yojnopavita. In the former icon a waist girdle 
and a uttariya ( upper garment ) adorn the god. 

These two Images appear before us with variations. It is ol)vlously so 
since both of them belong to two cliflerent periods. The Thrikurdwara image 
portrays comparatively earlier elements. Its simplicity is apparent and 
the delineation of bodily grace, the treatment of drapery and several other 
similar traits designate it as a replica of the late Gupta art. In matter of 
resemblance ■ this icon goes very near to an image illustrated by Ganguli. 
Since its features portray sixth century characteri-stics, the Thakurdwanl image 
can also be placed contemporary with it. 


The Dewalgarh image, however, carries different features. In it the 
emphasis seems to have been laid more on the outwardly appearance, for 
the icon is heavily adorned with varied types of ornaments. Thus the bare 
part of the body is not easily visible.. Another noteworthy development in it is 
diat the halo around the head has totally thinned down., The halo in the 
icons of godsha.s pa-ssed through different stages . in the art of India. The 
c;,u i.v:.'r appeurs tC' have been vc.ry plain, roundish and broad. In the late 
mediaeval period ii,-; importanee gradually diinini.shc.s and finally we see 
some Ime linages e^\;n witiiosil tfiis. The icon frnm Dewalgaih li;ui a very 
tinu iado rouiics ijjc head. It appears that ilio tin'miing d oven of it was the 
.I*. ils disappearanee fiom the later images. Since 
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this stage might have set in about the beginning of llth century A. D., the 
Dcwalgarh image may also belong to the same period. 


The Badari group 

Kcdai; is auspicious to the ^aiva pilgrims, so is Badari to the Yaisnavas. 
‘It claims the name of “^paramasthana’, a supreme place of pilgrimage for the 
Vaisnava sects’. Badarinath is a favourite name for NaiTiyana or Vispu. 
Besides the famous temple of Badarinath, there are four other temples 
in connection with this god, which together make up the Paheha- 
Badari in this region on the line of the ^aiva Paheha-Kedara, The 
significance atrd the history of the origin of these Paheha-Badaris is a 
matter of speculation. It can only be said that these five Badaris, i.e. Badari- 
Hath, Yoga-Badai’i, Dhyana-Badari, Vrddha-Badari and Adi-Badaii together 
complete the circle ol' pilgrimage prescibed for all the devout I-Iindus, especi- 
ally for the Vaisnavas. However, tlie pilgrimage to all these five Badaris 
has become (pfitc scarce at present. It is because that the parent Badarinath 
is considered to possess almost all the virtues and so tlic fruits f)f the pilgrim- 
age can be achieved by the pilgrimage of this holy place alone. 


The names themselves signify that the god is worshipped in these places 
in his various aspects. Thus the name Yoga-Badari personifies the god’s 
Yoga .'ispcct aud Dliyana-Badari the meditative. The remaining two names 
relate a different story, The name Vrddlia-l>.u.l:.ui carries the meaning of 
the god’s being old, indicative probably of his retiring period and free from 
all the worldly oblations. The name Adi-Badari signifies that the birth of 
the god aud the- beginning of holy pilgrimage took place at this place. One 
view has currently a stronghold in Garhwal region that the present Badaii- 
mitli is not the original seat of god’s worship, but it is the Adi-Badari, where 
tlic worship was started first aud finally abandoned due to .some unknown 
reasons 'I’he historicity of this belief cannot be corroborated by any docn- 
mentaiy proof, , , . 


The place.s whcj'c all these icmplos arc situated ha'\’C been named 
exactly after the god’s lia me. Tlic lcmj)les at various plae.cs pos'^css images 
of yisnu consisting of diffeiviu rcmnosiiious. Out of these only tVi'o images 
may lie de.-ic.ribf.d liCi'C as they bear the most reni'esentative feature.s, 
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Having four hands he holds in the back i-ight hand a padma, a gada in the 
front right haird, chakra hr the back left and sankha in the front left hand. 
He is endowed with the kirita-nuikuta, nialaSj vaijayanti and rataa- 
kundalas. The decorated stele around the image presents a baffling picture. 
■The standing figure in the left appears to be like that of ^iva with his trident, 
while the right resembles his viiuidhara aspect. The other figures with them 
look like animals. The figure on the right corner is again interesting, for it 
appears to be somewhat akin to the Viniidhara aspect of oiva. But the 
peculiarity of the image is that liiva seems to hold his vina in a standing 
posture. A similar type is seen on the facade of the Ghampavati temple at 
Ghampawat ( Almora District ). This figure is also oliliterated like the 
present one and, therefore, nothing definite can be stated about its nature. 
If it is a Vinudhara aspect of ^ iva, it is really an interesting sculpture having 
several components. Tlie right and left compartments of this image are also 
highly decorative. Maiiy of the jumbled figures in it seems to ])e the various 
incarnations of this god. Squatting near the legs of the god are male and 
female figures, probably representing his two consorts with their attendants. 
On the top of iii-chakra are carved the nine planets or Navagrahas, while the 
adjacent left and right compartments are occupied by couples. The left 
might represent ^iva with Urnii in the alihgana pose, while the right repre- 
sents probably some aspect of Vi§iju with his consort. It is only a liypothesis 
since the couples are highly blurred for identification. The topmost end 
of the image i.s again occupied by Visnu in his Yoga-narayana aspect. 
Flanking him are two figures on either side. 

All the combined features in this icon prove that the images with com- 
positerxess were preferred more because of the syncretic outlook. This was 
an all India feature of the 10th century A. D. and very often, we notice later 
-sculptures bearing such traits. 

The image can be assigned to the last quarter of 10th century A. D. 
An inscribed image of Garucla from this place belonging to fsaka 900 ( 978 
A. D. ) beans riln'i 0 .st all tl->c similar traits, which sugge.sts that the Sdibadari 
image is ai.^'O coutempoiv.i"}' with it. 

Badarmiiih 


The idol of Badarniath, wliich is most .-aci'-ecl rmd altracts thousaiid.s of 
.{■bndus liorn all paris (-f llic country, lias become ((idic an jjitcrc.sling sulrjccr 
as its origin aiul tii.c .real italurc arc yet controversirtJ. Tiic black--.! one inrage 
is in a ij'glib'- mi'iliiated c.ondhion and. as such it is difikult to identify the 
real nai.nrc oi ii. Various .sc}r.o'!aj’.s har^c concludr:,'! that li)e '/mane, a.s it 
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appears to:lay5 is of tUe Buddha. However, the question still remains a 
big controversy and it can be riglitly remarked that tins is not an idle query, 
Jjut au iuiportant i.’Miic ou which any judgement would deserve serious con- 
.sidcralion. 


The present image has a liistory of its own. A generally accepted 
tradition is that the present image was installetl by ^aukaiachrirya after 
having taken it out from the nearby Naradakunda. Nothing can be .said 
with dcrmitencss about the condition of the temple and the deity ensluiiied 
in it during Sabkara’s advent here. However, it is more than certain that 
due to .some ixdigious catastrophe the .sculptural wealth of BadarTnalh had 
to suffer a serious los.s. It appears that almost all the sculptural wealth was 
destroyed and thrown in the river Alakaaanda which flow.s neariry. This 
appears to liave been, the only cause for the disappearance of all the old 
image.s from Badan'uath. With such state of affairs at ihi.s Jioly place, f^aukara 
might liave been pained and so installed the icon for reviving llic waning 
Hinduism once again. 


As noted before, any definite conclusion about the real nature of the 
present image cannot be reached as it is badly disfigured, Annoinled with 
sandicwood paste, the image conceals all its features. Nevertheless, an assump- 
tion may be made that the image is in padnia.sana. Tlie two hands, which 
arc partly broken, present a haflling picture. It appears as if one of the hands 
is in bltuinispania-mndra. Other appeans to have been put on the lap. 

If the above a.ssumption regarding this image finds .some recognition, 
there cannot be any bcsitnlion in i’ m d-.- Buddha, a,s suggested 

by some people, (..luc form.'i ITir. t'i *'.!.•= e: .dio wa.s free from all 

the prejudices and was cutiflcd to touch the image, claimed fhal tiu. jivciCiU 
image in the hind part of the bead .still depicts the hair-style, '/diich ba'i a ^'( ry 
close i’;-s<'iiil.)ianO(‘ to the Bn.ldha image from the other pans oi India, in 
addition lo ib it is jbriii.ci' corUended ilim. a thin line on the upper part of the. 
chest iias a dia’-'p resemblance to ilie V-ajhbpavTta of the usmi Buddha images.*’! 
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Though Badannath lias a considerable aiitiqukys it is probable lhai the 
political upheaveP''^ of the 6th century miglh have brought some change in 
the religious set-up of this place. However, the efforts of Tibetan ruler did 
not bear everlasting fruits. But the relation-s of these two places, which had 
probably originated during this period remained cordial till our time. The 
extant remains of Tibetan Buddhism arc also noticed at some places ol the 
region of Badarinath. Among them are the votive .stupa at Nala ChaUi in 
District Garhwal and a few carved figure.s of the Lamas widr the Tibetan and 
the BrahmJ inscription.s belonging to about 6th-7tli century A. D. At Mana 
near Badarinath the present author examined tlie.se and is convinced that all 
of the extant remains have a Tibetan affinity. But the condition appeared to 
have changed gradually alter Sankara’s vi.sit to this laud in aliout the middle 
of 9th century A. D. His aim was to re-establish the Vedanlic Hinduism. 
So he installed the image after having salvaged it from the nearliy Narada- 
kupda. Not that much was .sufficient, but he even preached together with 
it the efficacy of pilgrimage to this holy land. 

The above discussion does not solve our purpose, as far as the 
identification of the image of Badarinath is concerned. The present image has 
also been designated as Yoga-Narayana Visnu,”^ by some .scholars. Howevci’, the 
view docs not find much .support by a simple, reason that the Yoga-Narayaiia 
image.s are usually shown differently. Tlie Yoga-Narayana Visnu in (he 
Kamalasana posture invariably depicts a perfect picture of penance. The 
two hands are put on the lap and the eyes are fuUy or half closed — the 
dements which are ab.s'ent In the Badarinath image. The c{uc.stIon, thcrdbi'c, 
arises as to what can be the nature of the present Icon, 'fhe image, it seems, 
was' that of the Buddha, ^airkara probably salvaged it in a mutilated 
condition — a.s it is today — and installed it in the temple taking it as the 
image of Visnu. Bat .since the image is full of controversies, any fmaiity in 
thf* iudgement is not po,ssible at the present stage of our knowledge. VVe can 
.sinrpjy .'.ay that tire present .siiriue of Badarinatli, had to pass at least two 
severe tests of time before Sankara could finally establish the present Visnu 
worship in the form of Badaii-Narayana. 

Trimkrania 


Among all the. cxtaut in-ages atiril.-utr 
of goi known as Trivikramn or Variuma 
i vidian pkisiic ari. 


to Vispu, the fifth incarnation 
oun l a popular place in the 


ii.?. fiii- 

lUf. iC-u, -.h, i, Pi 


-UK 
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^ Kumaou Las, Lowevcr, remained an exception, for, only a solitary piece 
oi this type Is noticed at Kashipnr ( Fig. GO ). 

i iic image carved onto! the Mathura sandstone depicts the god with 
right leg ilu’owti upwards as if to reach the heavens. The left leg, though 
broken, indicates that it was firmly planted on the earth. In his four hands 
he hold.s various attributes such as tlic gada and the chakra in the back right 
and icfthand.s rc.spectivcly, while the front right hand is held in thejuSna- 
mudra. Th(^ fourth hand i.s broken. The decoration is tastcfally done with 
kirltamukuta, ratna-kundalas, hara, vaijayanli, yajhopav'ita, udarabandha, 
keyuras and kankanas. 

In the foreground Irclow, llierc are live figures either seated or 
standing. One bearded figure in tlie right corner probably represents 
^iikracharya. The other alternative may be Bralima, but his presence 
in such scene is prescribed, in the Vaikhauasagama,*’' as engaged in the act 
of washing t,iic U]>raiscd foot of Trivikrarna. The present image, however, 
docs not portray Iiim in any such act. Suknlcharya was generally shown 
with beard and since h(.^ is taken as a spiritual preceptor of the Daityas, his 
iulrodiK'.tion in the present image is quite nalural. The other figure behind 
^ukra witii idiita-miiknt.a cannot be exactly identified. Several accessory 
figiivcs are prescribed in the 4astras for making this sort of composition. 
One of tliern is that of Svirya, which Is probably represented in this icon also. 
Tlie third figure, comimrativcly dwarf with an umbrella, may be Vamana. 
Generally these .sculptures i.e., Vamana and Trivikrarna fall under two cate- 
gories and arc, therelbrc, sliown separately. Nevenh;de,ss, the instance of two 
images appearing together in one relief is not lacking. In the Baclamt com- 
position such chai-acr. !i-.lic.s arc di;jpkiycd nicely V'® Apart from all these, 
there is yet on.'..: male iigur--. .v.::iicd kneeling behind. He may be Bali 
hiimself, while a f inale ai ins Irv;!: in die same posture might represent liis 
cpicen Vimliivf'.i j.dl. .-V griaaing fi-u- v. ith moustache is seen just near the 
upmiKial leg of iiie <i;od. This face, ii! ilu- words of T. D. Baueiji, is probably 
ih.'i. of diii^detnoii RahuA’ nhu acrordiug Lu ?o,-n/vi.s sva-; prment with many 
Dailv:!.'’, Oil diat occii.uon. d'i'C fuMg!' prornii unique ;ijid' ai d.aj'j li'.mures. 
'('b.c. hiihi !ui.s I'.iv.ns'.c'u ris; ii f.!u[)i;i u.-iiis. 

Ajr-.'it Iroin die'C (i.::;iuie,«, liw. iimvve bems in U'.e back probably 
flu- a.uui: uf dll' .'i.'.’ijlnlo" I'j Ramicbras in the d-5il) v.v;iilar> ch.aracicr of the 

l)'i. l i. S.ri'i.r.isyaii ji: .il: i; " 

[). i* -I , 

0 .'1 ! .liii'iji.ii, r'a,, i’l. y.Xifl, ii". i, 

Ci'S. U'i'!,. 'J 


.'li'- lit-, ill; 
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scripl. lleiict: ail the above considerations help us to assign it to c. 6tb 
century A, D. 


Sc,w..UiyanamitrU of Vhm 

The mythological elaboration of Visnu Narayana is the sesasayana- 
murti, whose sculptures found a considerable place in the mediaeval plastic 
art of India. 


Comparatively Kumaon region is full of this type of sculpture, s. Tliough 
the .stray icons are not masiy, the tlieme got its , expression on the temples, 
spring slabs, well,! and doorway lintels. 

Two stray image.s cd' iayana variety of Vi.suii are noticed at Baijnath 
ami Dwaraluit ( Figs. 61 and G2 ). In both the Icons the god is .shown resting 
on the coils of Adise.sa, whose hood.s arc .spi'cad over his head. The slightly 
raised head of the god is re,sltng on liis back left liand. The other hands 
hold sauklui, chakra and gada an his attributes. He is decked with a hiira, 
vaijayauti and an apparel ( dhoti ), which reacdies the knec.s. The lelL leg 
rests on the bed, wliilc tlic right is being tna.ssagcd liy Lak.snu, There are 
two figures besides iu a militant attitude representing Madhu and Kaifabha, 
A lotus stalk issues out of his navel ( pa.hnanribha ), on wiiose blos.som is 
seated the llircoficcd Bi’ahma in the kamalasana pose holding a kamapdalu 
and an indi.stincl object. On the pedestal i.s carved a frieze of fishes aitd 
crocodiles thereby indicating the occasion in the ocean. 


Both the. icons carry a marked .similarity. However, iu the latter image 
from Dwarahat the god’s body is depicletl as having tlic outline of a bow. 
This feature is laid down as a ncccs,sary characteristic in the /tgamas. 

These two sculptures belong to two dillerent periovis. The Baijnath 
sculpture reflects a comparative fineness iu the composition. This .sculptiue 
resembles the other inscribed images kept along with it. The palaeographical 
considerations assign them to the 8th century A. ],). The features of the 
pre.scnt image coincide the above date and so there cannot be any hitch in 
placing it a.s well in the same' period. ■ The latter image from D'warahab 
though c.EiLTy'mf'; alr[:oa .similar details as that of the former image, lacks 
suliriijj'.; L'epie.:eiLi;'irion. The. degeneialinn in the presentation of artistic por- 
liayal siaruai iu l:t.i!!n;ic;n aHei' about i 1 ih eentui'y A. 0. The hfavliicss, rich 
ornamentatiou and deeor.uiou v. idmu! coasldeLaLion h'l' IjcHliy grace aie 
some of the necessary icLituics in the later •mage.s ot Kumaoii. The present 
icon u!u[<.-v ‘'.(I.! ly Ijcloug.-; rm .such considerations to c. I )th e-^utiuy 


k. D. 


j'.isi'., ij i.n.ii p. 110, 
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Marasiiiiha 


No good iuiag(i o[ this iucaruation of Vistiu has been i:iotk;ed, though 
the pai'ticular aspect is widely worshipped throughout Kumaon even during 
the present times. I'he temples attributed to this god are also not many. 
One .such temple is, however, noteworthy from Joshiniath with an image of 
Narasii'riha in a Ijroken condition. Tknother disfigured image is kept in 
Talihat ( Biujiiath ) with an obliterated inscription belonging to some fsaka 
year. Excepting this, nothing important is gathered from it. 

'riiough there ai’c not niany .sculptures now pertaining to thi.s a.spcct of 
the god, it, however, Itccamc a household deity in many parts of Garhwal and 
.Kumaon. Tlic reason for it cannot be accounted for at the present stage of 
our knowledge. But it .seems that the story of the origin of god and his .subsc- 
quent act of .saving Erablada Itorn the clutches of his demonic father had attain- 
Cvl a large .scale pc)i)ularity among the people of this region. 


Vipwpalta 

Visnu’s i near nations arc very well depicted on the Visnupattas, door 
lintels and the jambs. The Vi.snu[)atpis are rightly described as that Ll)Ose “in 
all probability kept in large numbers in Vispu tcrnple.s to be .sold to i)oorcr 
devotees or julgrims at c.heap rates”'’’''’ for domestic woi.sbip. 

.Except for {.tu(.;, there arc no evidences of the Visnupattas horn here. 
An unique piece of prime importance is still kept in the Saty ur''rv.;i i : : A. 

at Baijnath. It bcahs where , the iiu arnatki ■ . ■ 

]XJi ! ra'v i.'.d i )'.,ii( iliiully. J he ii; ■ di'cic-- Visnu'.; slii.Tualaiuuu'U adorned with 
kiiil.'i-muimia, sa.:'ik!ia, chakra and gada and i'robai)iy p.tdm.i. 7Vfter this 
lidlow-: d\e o.presnU-.uion of a dwarfish figure with a .small umbrella, which 
might definitely l)c i.d,'.;ii n.i Vainana. 
killing the demon i iir;iny,dvasi|.>n. Th 
probably put tray 1 1 LC fi.di .md the 1 war iiira.nr'.tions rd' |i,od. With ali ih'.-.ic. 
figures are a'..-ou:!h.i.i mail- mi-.l Icmale; attcii iaiil:- ai tlie tiankv 

The other hgnri s o!’ tlie Vlsnupatias :ire shown in a iumlded 
Tia; emphas;;. refans to have liccn laid much in the ouiwaivily appearance. 
The dceoiaijons are heavy. 1 lit'sc all elKiraeloiistics dms iMh this Vi^nupada 
toe. Idth century A. D, ' 

A]),fi { fj<ii.ii v.u iLius types of iiu:ige.s, a li'w Lin(;re.-, ling, icons of Visnu 
arc woi tiiv oi' iKi'.ic;' iiom Kumaon. Two .suc.h liuage:, of great merit are 

!).J. I rS. it., /.-.-I'Kdj'rt/i/::' if iinJ llniM'.arie':! .■i'lrii'fti.inu iff the paMu MusWut) 

Ul'-lii, j^j, in.'. , ' 


T! 1C third p.'iuel present •; M.ira.suhh;'. 
; unnaiiiinj!; worn uin i ompaiaiK-nls 
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vviiucs:;cd in Lhc Abnora Distiict. The first ( Fig. b3 ) conics from Baijuatb, 
while Lhc other rcccnlly reported conics from au unknown ( fig. G4 ). 

The hist icon depicts Vi.snu with many and vaiied characlciistics. 
Tlic rcpre.seiitatlou is curious and from its appearance it may lie surmised 
that tlie adoption of some new element of thought brought it out in an iiiteres- 
ting form. The latter in a good preservation goes in accordance with the 
^iistrik rule.s. 

Both stand in dvibhafrga pose, tlic former being on the upraised jiaims 
of eai th goddc.ss, who is herself seen emerging out from Lhc coil of the .snakes. 
Two nagas with folded hands seated below at the fringes possilily represent 
the Ad.i and se.sa naga.s. The former image has eight arms, while the latter 
ha.s only four. In the former image die attribute.s lield by the hands are the 
following : Out of the right hands one is broken, The sccoiul and fourth 
liauds iiold a masala and a khadga respectively, while the tliird is shown in 
lhc abhaya-mudra. In the left hands from the lop lie bears the khefakaj 
diakra, hala and saukha. The latter image bears in his four hands padma 
uid gadii in the right hands, ivliilc the left hands hold a cliakra in tlie lower 
land and the upper is missing from the elbow. 

Both the images arc profusely decorated. The former is adorned with 
he kirlpi-mukutaj kuridalas, liara, kaiikanas and yajhopaviia. A vauamilla. 
langs clown below the knees. The latter has also the same characteristic,s, 
lut there are some new elements in its decorative details. For in.staiu’,c tliere 
s a ^rivatsa symbol on his chest. Apart from it, the, udavabandha is compara- 
ivcly decorated and it has intricate jewellery in it. The kgs arc decked 
vith a double round ornament like the present day ‘kacla’ and liually the 
tnkles also bear an ornament, which resembles the modern ‘painjani’. The 
ciiita-mukuta is higlily artistic and on it is carved some indistinct figure* 
file back of the kii’i(,a-mukuf,a is decked with a round prabhamaiidala ( Iialo ) 
nade of fine lotus leaves. 


Both the images are associated with god.':, gfidde.ss.o,; and devotees. The 
brmer icon is more elaborate. In it ihc ifdu. side (;mtom is filled up with 
I female figure holding a chauri ( lly-Vvinsk ) iu Inu right ivand, and in the 
)ther hand indistinct object, which rests agaiivu. i.lic breii-L To the right 
tands a male figure in the katlh.i.Mn pose haring disi levelled hair. 

But more than this, ihcre are mulii-fcx-; an.d rtiiniatnre fia^ures sliown. 
round the head of the maui -kity. Tlic hands ol’ most of ih.e.m strmd in 
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the abhaya-murira. On top ot the god’s head is seen a horse-faced figure 
and the topmost a, pot-bellied figure seated in the kamalasaua pose. 

.1. o the right and Icfi. corners of the latter image arc associated the 
ayudha-purusas. To the right probably stands the gacla, punisa, while chakra- 
purusa to the left. Behind the gada-purusa stands the garuda — the mount of 
Visnii. In the below foreground are seated two devotees in adoration. To 
the right anrl left fringes at the level of god’s face are seated two rsis the 
right being in the iramaskara-mudra. Covering the halo from both sides 
arc seated Bral)nva and lalva. Two flying vidyadharas hold the mrd,as fi'om 
two sides. 


With all ihese charactcristic.s, it now remains to ascertain the real nature 
of these images. 

'The former icon, as it appears, i:; a viratarupa or visvampa form of 
Visiju, while the other may be designated as the Vaikunfha form. Images of 
this type have been reported from Idar ( Gujarat Kanauj (Uttar Pradesh)'^^ 
and Aligarh'^’^ in the same province. The former icon strikingly resembles 
the Kanauj image, Aftci' a careful study of both of the icons, it is gathered 
that both of them, tlumgh coming from two different geographical regions, 
bfdong to oi\c and the same school of thought. But the mode of presentation 
in Irolh of the icons differs markedly. The lianauj image portrays very 
clea,rly the principal avatiiras emerging out of the head of god. The VLspu- 
dharmottara Puruna,’''’ description tallies well with the present image Irom 
Kanauj. With four faces and eight hands, the deity may be preferably desig- 
nated as Vaikuivtha. But the combination of other figures around the head 
makes it more elaborate and, therefore, the name vii^varOpa or viralarupa 
would be more correct iu this case, .fiivai-amami.u'li while describing the 
iconography of the present image, says ihai. u cmuaiie the bkadai^arudi’as and 
Dvada^ndityas on the proper left aufl right of god’s head. The Baijnruh 
image, however, dilfei s from the pi c.scn.t ch.n-actoridics. Though the figures 
on the left side uf raisr, t.hcis haii'ls m iiie .similar iashion o! Surya icons — 
the idea beiju.', obviou.siy (.o slimv tfi'i ii.dsf'ya.s — it eaiui-.ci ii."'. sari whciher 
fiioy areas niany as twelve. The figures iuilieaiiiig ihe (deven lamas no 
not holdlrklen!, a.'; is .sceii iit the Kaututj imagi;. t ne rciisr.:- lor sue.ii a 
disparity in tins Icon cannot iie cncplahied. Iitc figures a loug liu. m.iin 
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image arc thirty six in all. In the case of Kanauj image Sivaramamiuli has 
applied the Punisasukla and the ViSvariipa version ol the hhagvadagiLfi. 
The Kumaou sculpture from its appearance, liowever, canics a dilierent 
analogy, In this context, therefore, the doctrine of the Pahcliaralrins needs 
to be viewed taking into consideration the descents of the god. 

As stated above, the image bears thirty-six figiire.s. The Ahirbudhnya 
and the Sattvata Samhitas state that the principal manifestations are thirty- 
nine. The list of these Sariihitas, however, .seems to he exhaustive. But the 
statement of Varavaramuni in his commentary on Tattvatraya that “the 
real number is thirty .six”, if accepted, would go well with the present 
image. Nevertheless, a.s noted before, the “image belongs to the same 
school of thought, which produced icons at Kanaitj and other places ol India, 
no doubt adopting certain inLcrchangcability in the rigid lulcs of 
iconography. And therefoi'c, it would not be inappropriate to call it also a 
virLi ta iTipa Visnu.” 

However, the latter image under study is clearly noticed with two more 
faces i.e., lion-face (Narasiitiha) to the right and boar-face (Varaha) to the Icft.'^'^" 
It appears, therefore, that the above icon did follow the icotiographical 
principles strictly. 

But the discassion does not end here. We have to lake into considera- 
tion the other ti'aits in the former image. The main figure of the god carries 
some other analogy. The god, as it appears, .secm.s to have adopt(;d some 
of the features of Balarama, They may be briefly mentioned lierc. The 
eyes of the figure appear to indicate inebriety. Tlien out of the eight 
hands, two posse.ss a ploughshare and a musala. The Brhat Samhita stresses 
that “Baladeva should be shown with a ploughshai’e in his hatul and his 
eyes should be round and rcilliiig iuclieating hi.s inebriety; he .sliould wear 
only one ear-ring and his body .slionld b.c white like a conch shell moon or 
a ( white ) lotus.” ™ 


The al)ovc dchmiiou fits in the clescriptiou of the present image. Apart 
from the Ol !!■■=;■ fra i i irc m.-niioiicd above, there is an eminent ear-ring in the 
left ear. The hair also look tied together whioh is ivpiciiliv b.'iiara'ma 
feature, but nothing definite eaii be rernirkC'd .alioui ilii- siiiei.' ibe lirita- 
niukuta, covers the forehead. 
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1 lie image, apart from these traits, bears many variations. The attri- 
butes held by the goJ aic not in conformity with the prescribed order. For 
example, the chakia, instead of being held by the right hand is carried by 
the middle left hand. But the variation in the icon cannot be taken as to be 
surprising .since the very motive of the icon was to present complex principles 
of iconography. The Balarama features, undoubtedly, found place in it, but 
that only in a wider sense. Tlie image probably focassed on the avataravada 
and had a definite message of Its own. Hence the rigidity in the rules was 
very obviou.sly overlooked. 


The image, as already slated, contains a horse-faced figure and a pot- 
bellied on the top. The former may be identified as Hayagtiva, who occurs 
in the Saihhitas'^^ and the latter as Brahma. Besides the afore.said figures, 
the upper end ol the rim consists of some reclining heads. They are decked 
with jat.a-juta and big kundalas. In the Kanauj image the same discernible 
figures are characterised by Sivaramamurti as the astabhairavas or eight 
Bhairavas. Nevertheless, it is difficult to accept the same identification for 
the Baijaiith image. Firstly, both of the images carry a marked dissimilarity 
in the portrayal of the nature of these faces. The Kanauj image illustrates 
them with varied dispositions, while the Baijnath icon keeps them only in 
the saumya propensity. Secondly, the heads in the Baijnath icon are nine 
rather than that of eight — the last one partially appearing near the khetaka. 

The two figures attending on the god may be taken as one of his 
consorts and the Garuda—thc mount of Visnu. 


As noted, the icon rcficcts on the manifold ideas of Pancharatrins. This 
type of image was produced in the north usually after the early mediaeval 
period. Prior to the Gupta period, almost all the extant Visnu images, are 
single-faced. It is only during the Gupta period that the multi-headed Vi.snu 
image appears for the first time. The rea.sou r;iu ue .stated that th.e Pancha- 
ratrins had their stronghold during the Gupta peiiod, ann tlu: Gupta rulers 
seem to have patronised the cult more than an v oi her. 'I'ins iyjie of image 
occurs for the fir.st time in Mathura'** and in tiie mediaeval pci’iod r. astunir 


was the first in 
this type ir.don; 
Kashmir and th 


wiuiess the preponderance of this cuh. Many Visnu icons of 
jp'ng to the mediaeval period have been discovered from 
c other adjoining area.s, Bcside.s, images p(':rUiining to his 
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Visvaruua and Vaikaulha forai'? hnvo airiO beai’ vcporLed from Gujarat by 
Sankaiia. 

Sirnikir to tb^ otbor places of Indh, Kuin/ioti -las several scLilptures— apart 
from these two — bearing witness of this trend. In the Baijuiitii itscif, it may 
be noted that one more image contains ahno.st ail the figures of god’s incar- 
nation around the stele of the. .sctilntni'c. T'lis shows that collective worship 
of all the manlfestadons of Visuu had, aUairie.i relative popularity during the 
incdiaetaii period. 

Both of the i.nrigre, urrler study, bdoi)g to t\vn diifen' nt periods. The 
forrner In, lo-n claboi’attu:'-'. in uctalij ol ieat tires. Heucc on such stylistic 
corisiderallony it beloiigt to c, 9-10 century A. D. Tiic latter with so many 
new elements may be placed in c. 12f:h ccutury A. D. 


Kaliyamardana ( Fig, 65 ) 

Krisna as an incarnation of Visnu is Jamous for his exploits. His 
feat bcguming from his childiiood are vV'cll expi’c.Sicd in flic sculptures. The 
religions ln,dlan artist, it seems, took niuch iniercst in rcprescnitiug these 
Krisnayana scenes in the Vai.snava shrines. 


Excepting the Kriliyamardana .scene in the temples of Ghampawat, 
there are no representation.s of the incident relating to the life of Kri§na. 
Tills pa.rticular Kaliyamardana .scene finds a very pcpul.rr place since almost 
all the ceilings in the temples of Ghampawat contain it a.s a decorative 
device. Tlie .scene depicts the tail of the serpant knotted together making it 
a nice design. Brilakrisna is .seated in the mlddU; of the serpant Krdiya, 
Krtspa uplifts his left iiaaid as if to stiiiic on the Irood ol' the snake. 
He is decked with mulaita and other ornaments. A flowing cloth is noticed 
in liis body. 

This type ol reprcsenlalion of the Krisnayana sce,n.c is also found 
in the temples of Gujarat. , Sankalia has illustrated one such relief from 
bomano.th in Gujarat. .Flic Gujarat and ti^-'ar many identi- 
cal details. The rcprcscntado.n of BrUakris!- ■■ , ... ■ , ■. in the Gujarat 

panels in the same manner as that at Ghampa^vat in the Almora Disi.rict. 
Tnc circle of the coil of .snake resembles the Somanatli relief. The reason 
for this sort of similarity is obvious since the Kumaon panels have been 
immitated from Gujarat. 
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The Killiyaniaixlnua sculpUires on slylisiic coaslueialiori;; seem to 'oclong 
to 13Lh-14Lh cenlury A. D. The temples also bclonp; to the same pciifjL- aacl 
so the dale and die (calurcs coiucide with cadi olhci’. 


Brahma 


As a. mcnibcr of tlie oiiUodos Braluarmical tnad, Bralinui occupies an 
iiiiporlant place and is known as the creator iii Hnida mylliology. kiis posi- 
tion in the pantheon is, liowovei', Inferior lo the other principal cult deities 
like Visnu, Surya and Siva. And thus the icons and temples belonging 
to this god are quite few in India. 

In tlie Kiuruion region, sculptures rcpi'cscutitig Brahiaa arc not inauy. 
The earliest iin:ige of tliis god is sculpliued on the dooiway linld of sinnil 
shrine nt Ralaua Deo ( DvvTirahat. ), which is dedicated to this go ik He is 
depicted as seated on a iolus throne and has four arms. The sculpture is 
lairly worn out aud so the details arc quite indistinct. However, the lotus 
seal whicli is fairly dear, follows the established principle of rn'liut-Saihliita. “ 
Tile associate ligure standing to tlie left may probably vcprescnl one of his 
consorts. 


The sculpture Is dated to c. 11th century A. D., o]‘ wliidi dale the 
temple also belong, s. 

Apart I'rorn tiio [ireseut sculpture, two stray icons of brahma come Irom 
Gluunpawat and Baijuaili. The image from SClnunpawal is placed in one 
of the outside; nidies of the Gliainpawall Durga temple, the god in it being 
thus a par^vadcvala of the main ddty. Tlie other image from the Baijiuilh 
museum ( fig. (>6 ) appears luorc elaborate. In both the icons liralnna, is seat.ed 
i’l tin; .u'dliupri'y; ;'i’ ;i jjosiure with four 1: m.]- lad Im.' d.iOc 'cril objects. In the 
I 'iluunivur. I ini.T'.'; is noticed li-.:'. .dr. dm-’: r. 'Lini-.lii'..; a kalrda and a 
pusiaka ( ? ), The oilier altcriiativ.' ior :h. i.odd jr,;\y c . a s-'.hbh.a i:-. u’ls 
ease. The ^aukha, L,owcvcr, is a very rare attribute, H.ssocin. w iqr i-^r.innu 
If it really rcjaiirnh n muHr-. h ^mdoubtcdly, introduces a n -w ir die 

iconography 1.1 ■.■•iidiiiic t.'U!- •' uoag.; Ir-T-i T. qr.: tli il; p-,.!.,. i lioth.ig 
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icons the benrd has been prominently shown. In the case of latter icon, 
nevertheless, the beard as well as the moustache are shown in all the three 
facc.s, the fourth face being invisible. The details of adornment in the foi’mcr 
icon are obliterated. The latter, however, is decked with a jata-mukuta, 
hiira, mala, utlarabandha, yajnopavita, keyuras and kaukanas. The dishevel- 
led hair fall at the sides. 

These two icons belong to two different periods. The former image, 
on the basis of the date of the temple on which niche it is placed as pai^va- 
(levatii, maybe assigned to the 13lh centiuy A. D. The latter image from 
Baijnath belongs to a slightly later period. As we have seen, the sculptures 
in the Baijnath museum have been assigned to three different periods. This 
image also belongs to the last pJiase of this artistic movement, which began 
in c. 1100 A. D. and lasted upto the 1300 A. D. 


Hari-Hara Pitamaha ( Fig. 67 ) 

The Paheharatra texts and Puriinas give lists of the incarnalory forms 
of Vifjpu. One of them in the lists is Datlalreya®^ or Hari-Hara Pitamaha, 
who can be well recognised in some of the mediaeval sculptures of India. 

The representation either shows the three memlDers of the orthodox 
Bralunanical triad, namely, Brahma, Visnu and oiva, placed side by side or 
it may appear as a four-armed Visuu, whose Brahma iind Siva aspects are 
indicated by their respective mounts carved on the pedastal by the side of 
Garuda, the mount of Visnu. The standing as well as sealed types of images 
have been repoiletl from different parts of India. 

At Jagesvar, a .slab containing the former variety, i.e. Hari-Hara- 
Pitamaha relief is noticed along with other sculptures stored now in a 
godown. The sculpture shows three members of the orthodox Bralimanical 
triad standing side by side with their characteristic features. The Ibur-faced 
Brahma— one of the faces invisible in the back side — carries the following 
objects : an ak^amuia in the front right hand, sfuk (?) or a flower bud in 
the back right hand. The front left hand holds a kaniandalu, while the back 
probably carries a sruva { ? ) (sacrificial ladle). Adorned with jat.a-jul.a, 
hara, kahkanas, yajnopavita and a kat-isulra, he is being attended by two 
devotees Jurcdiiig iii ador;uion, ^iva. stands in the middle holding the charact- 
cri.R'C emidems in his four hands. Thus he holds a trksula in the back right 
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hand, ak.samala in the front riglit, a hurling cobra hi the hack left hnnd 
is shown in the katihasta pose. He is decked with the braided jata-mukuta, 
hara, kundalas, keyuras, kaukanas and a udarabandha. A yogapatpa ( cloth 
band ) passes around the thighs. To the right is shown a couchant bull and 
to the left Ganesa in the seated pose. Visnu’s figure is depicted with gada 
in the back right hand and aksamala in the front left. He is endowed with a 
kirlt.a-mukuta ( comparatively of a small size and quite different from the 
usual type )) hara, kundalas, kaiikanas, keyuras, vana-mala, yajiiopavita and 
a udarabandha. A yogapatta ( cloth band ) passes around the thighs in the 
similar manner as that of the Siva figure. To his right stands a female figure, 
which may represent his consort LaksmI, while to the left is seen in the 
katihasta po.sc another figure, which is probably Garuda — the mount of god. 

Rao has illustrated two sculptures of this type from Halebidu and 
Ajmer. These sculptures carry many similar traits as we sec in the Jiige^war 
icon. Howcvci', some minor variations are noticed. The attriliutes of the 
image fromjage^var ditfer from those of the two. The draperies and orna- 
ments arc also changed. This is quite obvious since all of them belong to 
three different parts of India. 

The sculjDturcs from Halebidu and Ajmer belong to the early mediaeval 
period. The jagesvar sculpture, however, belongs to c. 10th century 
A. D. This is testified by two facts; one that almost all the temples of 
Jagesvar belong to the period between the 9th and 1 1th century A. D., 
while other is that the present icon also resembles on the other inscribed images 
belonging to lhi.s period. 

Goddesses 

( a ) Saioa Goddesses 

The fsakti of ^iva has been equally venerated from the most ancient 
timc.s. She i.s designated by various names as Uniii, Gauri, Paravati, etc. 
The wonshtp of the female iprinclple as a whole has a far reaching antiquity. 
It has bleu sii'"'.;-.|.„d ihat ihere was ihe cult of Mother Goddess in the Indus 
valley ilvilhathiu. 
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mode of repicseiitaLioa is fili'ly comnion. rlovvei’erj ihe LiLlcr also foimd 
sufficient place in sculptures. 


A large number 
Kumaon. Nevertl iclcs 


of hcuiplm’e.s represeated ni cilhci' 
!v the iiidepeadcat icons of goitles:; 


\v-ays are noticed in 
arc muud I'daiivciy 


more. 


A few speciraens rirc really iiotc'.vor thy froui this region, i’ir.slly the 
Paravati sculplurc ['roiu Ixlaikhanda ( Jdg. C 8 ) iu Disii’Ict Gaduvai portrays 
a superb workmanship. Another best represeatai ion conics from ihiijnaih. 
There are a few more images froni other places of Kiiraaon bearing almost the 
same features. 


Tlic Maildianda image hi's a veraarkabic .surdlrnity. Tlioiigh comple- 
tely brolmn, it conveys yet the real mcs.sagc. The goddess is i•cprcseated 
here iu the aujaiiliasta pose, haviiyg a gracefu] decoration willi hlira, mfila 
and kunclalas. Tfjc coilTurc Is well depicted. The mojcsllc expi’cssion is so 
clearly evideut that llahul Sanluilyayrui is Icd lo pul it in comparison with 
any of the Gupta sculptures of this ty[ic. 

Yet anotlicr ( Fig 69 ) Image of Paravati is cn.slu'incd a!, Ijaljniith, 
Almora Di, strict. The 4 ft. G indies liigli image of goddass stands in sama- 
pSdastliaiiaka po.se with four h.ands holding dih’ercnl objects in each of them. 
The front right hand is liekl in the varada pose, while the back rigid hand 
is having a h, coked stall' ( trisikhii ). The front left hand hokls a kamaridalu, 
while in the back left is held a lotus. Slic is gracefully d reorated with 
a karanda-mukuta, kimdalas, niula.;, hanw, keyiiras ( armlets having 

kirttimukha design ), kanksnas, a decorated katisuira, a fully (.locoraied 
garment reaching the feet, with two decorated chains hanging on the , 
thighs and the pahijanis on the ankle,-;. A jdrttimukhn .sj-mbol a(loi'n,s the 
mukula. The coiffure la finely exhibited and the locks arc shown ilosviug on 
theshouklcrs. A mrda, containing a rnani or ruby at the Ciid, is woi'u by her. 


On top of the lotus and liooked stalF arc d.cpictcfl, according to 
sastrik rules, the trvo gods, namely, Gaiie;ia and Biva seated ; l 4 ’n'a being 


the 

on' 


his mount Nandi. Rao, wiiilc dcsciibing Paravati, .sSatc.s that in her liands 
there should be an image of ^iva and an image of iiie Devaganas ( Ganesa ). 


In coalbimii-^ 


tl e :'.].-,rvc rules several images of Parvati, arc reported from 
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characteristic feature is noticed in one of the Pui-vaii sculidures from Ellora. In 
the back liaiids of tire f^oddesc are hcid the image of Ganaia and a laivaliuga 
respectively.'^® The scnlpliiras bearing such traits b.eioug to the mediaeval 
period and may roughly be one or tn'o centmdes enrlier thou the present 
image irom llaijnildi, Idowevcr, the Ibatavc in tins image diffcj's from the 
other sculpt m-cs of this type. In pbcc of liivaliuga, the actual image of ^Iva 
is dcpicterl in tlve Baijulth icon. The reason for vaisation caunot. be pointed 
out. But it may be snrmtsed that, in the later sculptures actual ‘Aiva figures 
came to occupy the position of the ^ivaliiigas. 

Ti)C icou-ogranhy of those figure.*; i.e. Jaiva and Gauesa in worthy of 
dc.scriptjon. Ganc.4i is sliou.'n .seated in tlac .ardkiparyahaka po;;c holding a 
gad.Cj mriluj p-nrasr! and a flower. A .snrp:i-y;'jhopavIta is hy ihm. On 
the corrc.spnndhip; side fliva is .sliown .scaled on his mount Nuudl holding a 
nilolpala flower in the l>a,ck right Jinnd, tri.hih and a kamandaiu in the 
back and front left hands rcrspcclivcfy. The font right hand is held in the 
JiTiria-niudra. .He is graccfuFly decciated 'vvith jata-mul^nla, mala and keyuras. 
A yogapalfa is .seen tied ai-oun 1 his right leg. Apart from it, two more 
figure.? a,rc depicted on the rn’drlie of the .side. The right .sirle figure with 
beard seems to represent Ih'ohmii, while the left one may .stand for Visiru. 


The image ts fifity equipped with other details. Flatiking the goddess 
are iroliccel male atid female figu’cs with dtauris ( fly- whisk.? ). Some of 
them are in adoration, while tiie rest, arc seen in a great tension, as if in 
the dancing posture. There arc (he usual flying Vidyadliarns witli mfilas on 
top .section of the thickly decorated elllpticai pralrlulvali. 


'riiis image, a.s far as the anatomical delineation and c.s:prc.ssion are 
concerned, is one of flic best .spedmeu of mediaeval sculptures of Kumaon. 
The beauty is di,scernil.)lc in the treatment of eyc-brow's o.nd the delicate 
lively warmth of the lips. Unfortunately the nose has suffered badly, But 
with all the above characteristics, the imago may rortghiy be assigned to: 
c. 9th ce.ntury A. D. 


An image of 
Pat)!r:;-hat r 

(. 'j 

of til'.: a'sochdc:) u, 
this type ef invig! 


this type is illustrated by ,R. D. Baitevjl Gomxug. from 
h''..-rge )'. known, by the 'T'iur of CDwndT because 
[ I -urn-a, o.l.iid.i b. invariably carved on the pcdaslal of 
•. '.G.is ;--h!r'.?fd G'-an-T image. bcav.s a hooked staff 
k.'ii.w-un'.kihi, etc i-kf th;:. Baijnilth image. Many other 
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details tally with each other. But the Dacca image is more elegant. This is 
quite obvious since it belongs to the early mediaeval period. 

A few more Parvati images, though broken, present some notcwoi'thy 
features. A broken image still lying in the fields of Dhikuli ( Nainital District ) 
is of some interest in this connection. A hooked staff and a flower are 
gracefully held by the goddess. She is adorned with a mala, hara and 
kundala, A circular halo behind the head decks the goddess. Yet another 
icon from the Kedareswar shrine at Dwarahat is '.of significance. Occupying 
the seat on the back of Nandi, she holds in her eight arms a conch, gada, 
kamandalu, dhannsa ( ? ) and Agni. The rest of the hands arc broken and 
some of the objects are c[ui!e indistinct. This eight armed image i-s unique. 
Among the goddesses Y’ogeswari is prescribed with ten arms. But this 
type of eight armed goddess is nowhere dcscrilied in the iconographical texts. 

Apart from the above image of Parvatl, an interesting form of goddess 
from Lakhamandal is worthy of description. The image depicts the gotldcss 
in the act of performing penance. She stands in the midst of four flames of 
burning fire. Her right foot is placed on a lion and the left on the back 
ol' a bull. She hoId.s a bcok in her front left hand, An attendant stands in 
each side of the image. She wears a .simple dress. 

On account of the elaborate iconographical features in them, the two 
Pai'vati icons from Dhikuli and Dwarahat belong to about ll-12th century 
A. D. But the image from Lakhamandal because of its comparative simpli- 
city belongs to c. 8~9ih century A. D. 


Durga 


The cult of Durga w'as considerably popular in the ancient past. The 
Epics and other literature testify to the history of the cult. Tlie mother con- 
cept of Devi has been well emphasised in the Puranic accounts. Her nature 
has been cliaraeterised as “the great saviour who being prayed to, delivers 
men from such ierro' s as captivity, wilderness, drowning, harassment by 
robbers, great forests, etc.” 


: The Agamas contain the iconographic descriptions of various forms of 
goddess. However, the iconography of a few image types of the goddess is 
c.‘!scn(ial, for ha.! ring a few, not all of them are extaiat for worship. In the 
st.:!i)dai'c! Ijooii.s -on iconography emphasis has been laid mainly on her “Mahi- 
§'dsurmardini and Matiika aspects and a ff-sv other allied forms.” 


80. Rao, ep. til., VcJ. r, i’r. n, p, sr,4. 

^1, KancT’ffq, fl/?. f//., p. 402. 
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The deoils of Duigi are cither represented accompanying her lion mount 
or actually riding it. Scidptnres illustrating these forms have been reported 
from all over lire country, 

Sevcial sculptures of Durga arc noticed in the region of Kumaon, 
Almost all the shrines contain these sculptures in abundance. Apart from 
the .sculptures, there are several temples attributed to goddess Durga also. 

A few standing and seated images of Durgii are noticed at many places 
of Kumaon and Garwal. The standing image of Durga from Baijnatli 
museum is ( Fig. 70 ) worthy of description. The four-handerl goddess holds 
different objects in her hand.s. In the back left hand is held a lotus bud, 
while the front left hand is extended in the abhayamudrii with an aksarnlila 
in it. The front right hand holds probably a vase and the back seems to 
have held a bannana or creeper of the grapes ( ? ). She is lavishly decked 
with ornaments and fully decorated garments. The hair tied with beaded— 
mala flow downwards. Behind the head is a halo of lotus leaves. 

Two simha-vahim images ( Fig. 71 and 72 } from Jage^war ( Almora ) 
and Krilimafh ( Garhwal ) arc again worthy of notice. Though broken, both 
of them present the characteristic features of this type of images. I'he 
Jage^war image has ten arms. Thi'ee back right hands are broken. The 
other two hold some indistinct objects. By her left hands she holds such 
objects as khetaka, ghanta, dhanusa, kamandalu and the fifth hand is placed 
on the head of a female figure seated below. Another female figure stands 
at the other corner. The Kaliraath image, though differing in represen- 
tation of hands, presents almost the similar traits. Instead of ten arms .she 
has only four, in which she carries indistinct objects. Besides these two sculp- 
ture.s, many such icons are reported from Lakhamandal and Joshimath also. 


These two sculptures on general siyl 
profuseneiss of oi iiaiuent :uid drcv;es and the r 
to c. ll-12th century A, D. 


!5:tir. coiisiderations — such as the 
Viuliiplicisy of hands etc. — -belong 


Mahimsuramardinl ... 

Thi.s form of Durga is the mo.st important and earliest .according io 
literary tcxi.s. .^specially in the Dcimnkrihim, ihi.s aspect of Durg'i ha.s b.een 
described in greater details. 

Images pertaining to tins as].)Ci.'r have hecii repdi led fr om all o\ er India. 
Almost all the sculptures sirow ilie goddess in a .riei ec. mood and In the action 
nl k'.liing Ilie demon '.MaliisTsum. But from ihc Cu'pla ipcj lod oi.iw.'irds the 

9S, It.-sOj (!/>, n'.’.j Voi. f, 33/. ; 
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image passed through a gradual development attaming several detailed features 
by the mediaeval period. 

In Kumaon the MahisasuraniaiTlini aspect seems to have gained com- 
paratively a popular ground than that of any other from of the goddess. 
Several temples were dedicated to the goddess and legends even in the 
present times arc woven round so nicely by the local etymologists that they 
derive the names of many places in Kumaon fjom that of Mahisasuramardini. 
For example, Maikhanda in Garhwal is supposed to have been derived out 
of this name. 

The .sculptures of this form are seen with several variations. Some of 
the early reliefs from Bhita, depict her with two anus engaged in combat with 
the Demon BulTalo. The earliest image coming from the hilly region is 
that from Ghamba. In lliis bra,s.s image ( 8 l!i century A. D. ) the Dcvl is 
shown uplifting the hind part of the Demon in the shape ofa luiffalo'*'’’ by holding 
its tail with her front left hand, aird piercing its neck with trisula by her front 
right hand. She tramples the bulfaio demon hy kcr right leg. The rest of 
the hands hold a sword and a bell. In an early sculpture from the facade 
of the ‘Ghandragupta ( 11 ) cave at Udayaglri ( Bhilsa, Madhya Pradesh ), 
the Devi is shown with as many as twelve arms. In some other images like that in 
the panels from Mahabalipuram,'-” Ellora,**''* Aihule'''’^ and Sunald“^ in Gujarat, 
tiie Devi is presented with eight hands. Therefore, it cannot be said that there 
was any .such rigid rule any time in respect of the number of hands. 

Almost all the Kumaon sculptures of Devi arc , noticed with four to 
twelve arms. The best icprcsenlative icons are reported front Xkiijnath.; 
Barring a few dissimilarities, they carry , ntany identical features. 

The first bearing outstanding features is the MahisHsuramardini sculpture 
( Fig. 7.3 ) enshrined in the Ghakravartc^wara temple at Baijiiath. Tlie eight 
armed Devi bears in the right hands khadga, chakra, saktyayudha and a 

94. [a. S. L, a. li., t9Il-12, p. 86, H. XXXt. 

05, latt'i’ images, however, the demon buffalo is usually depicted as a real human body 

emerging out to combat with the goddess According to .Sivaramamuiti “the act of cutting 
of heads of the buffalo is a more popular theme with the northern sculptor, and this is 
found depicted all over' U. P., Bihar, Bengal, Ciiissa and the Clialukyah area,” This 
applies to Kiimaon Scons also. See l^ivaramamurti, op, cil., p. 32. 

96. Banerjea, op. sit,, p. 498. ■ . ' 

, 97, Rao, 0 ^, .jfn. Vol. I, Pt. II, H. G.V. 

98. Banerjea, op. til,, Bl, XLT, Fig. 2. , , ' . ■ 

■ S9. ' jW., p!, XLin. Fig.:3. ' ' ' . , V 
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trisula which pierces llie l^ack of the demon Mahisasura with its three 
pronged-edge. Of the four left hands, three carry the hlietaka, ghaiita, dhaniisa' 
and the fourth one is in the action of seizing the neck of the Demon. The 
Demon rises from a decapitated buffalo whose head is lying severed. He 
holds a sword and is ready to strike. The lion — mount of the goddess — 
is shown pouncing upon the hind part of the buffalo Demon. 

Another image ( Fig, 74 ) from Baijnath, though damaged highly, pre- 
sents also interesting characteristics. It has twelve arms. In the atibhahga 
pose, she holds different objects In her hands. In the top left and right hands 
is held a, discus. The front riglit hand holds a severed head. With the front 
left .she seizes the locks of the Demon. The Devi’s fight in this Image is 
depicted realistically. The sculpture illustrates Devi riding her lion mount 
vigorously attacking Mahisasura riding a buffalo; other demon having 
fallen below with a sword in his liand. An attendant flanks the goddess at 
either side. This image follows, to some extant the iconograpliical features of 
the Ellora relief, where she is . depicted in this changed mode of fighting. 
Thougli belonging to an earlier period than the Baijnath image, there 
appears a resemblance to both of them. The observation of Banetjea that 
some early mediaeval sculptures of India began to change the mode of 
depicting the Devi’s fight with the Demon^''-^ seems to be quite appropriate 
after studying these extant sculptures. 


The former image from Baijnath is gracefully decorated with kupclalas, 
mala, hara, katisQLia, painjani etc. The lufir .ippe.ir ijcjewcllcd. The intens- 
ity of fight is well demoiisl rated. Tin; facial ex[)ic\;iuLi daiu;;!; the occasion 


is appropriately portrayed. In short the hears 

features. Hence it may be roughly uniigiied to abou! riic 


many late Gupta 
."■■jcoud half of Olh 


century A. D. 
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they ate known as sixLecnj wliilc in the others as eigiit. But the usually acce];> 
led list supported Ijy iconographic data consists of Bralimani, Mahcsvarlj 
Ixaiunrui, A^aisiiavi, Varalii, and Ghamunda, though there arc some 
variants. 

These Matj-ikasj as saktis of individual gods are presented in different 
ways. Sometimes they are carved on .stone with Ganesa and Virabhadra on 
sillier side. At times only two or three are represented. Instances are not 
lacking when only the Ghamunda is depicted. All the mothers are usually 
iculpLurcd with mounts of the gods corresponding to their names. 

Representing the hdatrika groups are many sculptures in Kumaon. 
There are variations in them and tliey are shown either in the group of 
jeyen, thi'Ce, two or only one. The variation in features helps in for- 
mulating a chronological sequence. Some of the selective types come from 
Baijnrithj Jageswar and Lakhamandal. 

The Lrikhfunanclal relief consists of sapta-inatrikas including the Gana- 
3ati and Virabhadra flanking on either side. The goddesses arc represented 
Tom left to right as Brahmani on a full bloomed lotus, Milhcsvari on bull, 
Vais^avi on Garuda, who has a human face and two outspread wings, 
Kaumari on peacock, Varahi on a prostrate human figure, Tndrani holding 
vajra and seated on elephant and Ghamuiicla on a ‘preta’ or corpse. 

The Baijnalh slab of four goddesses presents Vaisnavi, Varahi, Indra^i. 
jind Ghamunda seated in the ardhaparyahka po.sturc. The respective mounts 
are carved beneath the seats. The goddess Vaisnavi has two hands; one being 
held in the varada pose, while the other bears a chakra. The boar-faced 
Varahi holds a fish by hei' right hand, which she is shown eating. Tite 
other hand rests on the thigh. Ghamunda alone has four hands in which 
she carries a paia, iiuii’.-- dliauda ( loath of the flesh ), the front left rests on 
the thigh, while the i.’ "-::: 

Another relief consisting of only two goddesses Kaumari and Vai^^iavi 
also comes from Baijiiatla. Kauntari is seated on a peacock, while Vaig^avl 
on GajTida. Kaumriri offers a sweet ball to her mount. Vaisnavi has four 
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bands in wliich she holds a chakra and a banner wilh the Gamda cnrblem in 
both the back Iclt and right hands respectively, while the front right hand 
is held in the varada pose and the front left is broken. 

Yet another six-Matrika panel of the above type comes to us from 
the same place. 1 1, however, depicts Brahman! with three faces seated on 
a hapisa. Mahesvari is .seated on Nandi and holds a damaru in one of her 
extant hands. 


Besides these groups, independent icons of Ghamunda arc met with 
abundantly. One such image of special interest is seen at Jageswar. The 
goddess (Fig. 77) appears to be in the dancing vigour trampling under her feet a 
corpse. Having lour Iiands she holds a khadga and a kapala by her back 
and front right hands. The front Left hand is broken, while the back left 
reaches the mouth as if she is cutting the nail of the little finger. The purpose 
is, however, something else. Whatever it is, it adds more to the horrible 
nature of the goddcs.9. 


As noted above, the gionps of Matriku images carry some variations. 
They can be placed to different periods on the laasis of their features and 
other noteworthy traits. The Lrikhamandal panel depicts Vaipiavi on 
Garucla. This goddess on the same mount is shown from Baijnatli as well. 
But the Gaiaida iir the latter case does not represent its outspread wings like 
the former. There is again a difference between the two peacocks from 
Lakhamai;iclal and Baijnatli— thus representing .KaiimSri differently. The 
mode of depicting Brahman! image did not seem to have received new ideas 
in features in the beginning. The Lakhamaiidai image depicts her seated 
on a lotus scat instead of the liaihsa. hlany other sculptures from Baijnath 
show her seated on a full filooiiic.-.l f.iius s=-al. However, a solitary six-Matnkil 
relief presents her with Ibiii' hca !s, the b.ic.k head being invisible. She rides 
a hamsa. This six-headed i.haiimruu {igiirr f"!rrk' .sigiiibcrint change. Together 
with it, Mribcsvaii is also exhibited on a Namll witii a damaru. It scejns 
that all such d'Vv'fiopn'K in (h.i- i.oode of preseiiLalioi! mine io hi; adopted 
gradurdiy in all die.' e sc.u.ij-mnos, '1 he Gliaimnida seems to haye also passed 
t!n'oug;ii a i',r:ali!ai of •■k-.vr.lopiaent. In the Lakhamandal paucl sli!.” 

is simply seated on a coipse. The ffaijaadi slab ibni' goddesses pLcsenis 
her as scaied in die ;udii;i].i:i!'v,iuJca ]) 0 ';iiire whh a corpse carved just near her 
.fcch '.she f'iijcr deU'd!i! are quite couspiciioo;'.. Tl;c figure horn T.aid;.anian(!:il 
is Lwo-liaudcd, vviiile iho iaitci- has ban- Innds widi vatiou'; oi-if'Cis held in 
(hem. The last ;itage of de-' Clopmeui is gu-::iu-..'.d ht the lone figure of 
Chauiuuda fi'om jagcsw.u'. The complete ihejtie is dealt wiih quite diikrcniiy. 
The goddess is shown in d slaudiug posture wifh. a ciaricing yigoui' rcilevcbng 
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borior in her very nature. She is shown trampling a corpse with completely 
an emaciated body and a munclamala around her neck. The tied hair on 
top exhibit a digit on the forehead. Besides, a jackal is seen near her 
feet— a feature which is sometimes found in the Ghamunda image from 
Bengal. 

The group ol' the Sapta-Matriltas arc thus chronologically divided. The 
first relief from Lakhamandai on its stylistic considerations belongs to c. 8th 
century A. D. The other group belonging to about 10th century A. D. con- 
sists of four and two Matrika panels, which have already been discussed,. 
The six-hfatrika slab along with the independent icon of Ghamunda represent 
the 12th century characteristics. 


Gaja-Lakml 

It is a strange phenomenon in Kumaon art that the goddesses with 
Vaisjnava nirilialion arc very rarely .seen. The actual instances of the otxur- 
ance of Saraswatl, Lak.smi, Sri and other goddesses are not many. Even a 
large number of Vi.snu icons are depicted without the consort of god. This 
iii an important characteristic of the sculptures in Kumaon, 


However, a few Vaisnava images pertaining to goddesses come from 
Kumaon. The first in this category is the Gaja-laksmi, ^vhich is noticed at 
least at two places. The first one depicting her is the lintel of a temple in 
the Maniyan groujD at Dwarahat. The goddess in it is seated flanked by two 
elephants. Otiier details arc highly obliterated and nothing further can be 
.said about them, But another image, though in a broken condition, was 
recently ( Fig. 78 ) discovered in a field by the priest of the Gope^war temple. 
The lower part is completely missing. The e.'ctant portion, however, suggests 
that it is in a standmg posture. With her right hand she hold.s a flower, 
while the left seems to dangle down. The right and left corners are occupied 


by two elephants on lotus seats flanking Laksm! and bathe her by pouring 
water through two jars. She is endowed wit!) kundda;;, hara, ■ lidvliilia ^ t) 
jew'elled waistband ) and mtistically tied hair. Ti-e Ga,j;i,-L,aks;uT sc.ulpture hoiu 
Sanchi“‘* and the present icon have some rv:'’.ejnb!;iiicc to each oUicr. Tiic 
former, however, belongs to the pre-Gupta time, 'criiile flic faiier can loughiy 
be assigned to c. 9th century A. D. Though fliere i.j a i,iilfei-ence of a few 
centuries among them, it seems liiai ilie iuodc of representatlou .seop.s to liave 
i'cmaii ied uneliangcci .for quite a loiig lime. 
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Gaiiga and Tamund 

The figures of Ganga and Yamuna have played an interesting role in 
the artistic decorative features of Indian art. The entire mythology of the 
descent of Ganga has been very beautifully delineated on the doors and 
niches of temples from the Gupta time onwards. Some of (he Gaiiga .sculp- 
tures, "and especially that of Besnagar is an example of highest merit. 

The figures of the.se two river goddesses are not very frerpicntly seen 
in the Kumaon region. Only a few instances arc, however, noteworthy. 
Few small temples in the Matiiyan and Ratan Deo groups at Dwarahat con- 
tain these figures on the doorway lintels. But the highly mutilated condition 
liampcrs any furdier analysis of their details. Apart from it, another icon 
depicting Ganga and Yamtuiri is repotted from the western niclic of the 
Lrdvhrimandal temple. Ganga stands on a makara. with a kinnldia 
raised in her right hand, while the left hand i.s held in the ka(,ihasta pose. 
The idciuification of another figure with LaksmI by some scholars is not 
convincing. The Kurina, vrihana of Yamuna, seems to have been 
identified ivrongly a.s lolu.s, on the basis of which the female figure is taken 
to be liakffmi. Like the former figure she also holds the kumiDha. Two 
female attendants bearing parasolc. flank them in the right and left corners. 
This similar mode of holding the water jar is also noticed in the Gauga- 
Yaraunii figures horn Bilaspur in Madhya Pradesh. 

- Tlie , present Ganga- Yamuna figures carry many late features. The 
ornamentations and other details are, characteristically of the 12th century 
A. D. Hence there cannot be any doubt' in assigning them to the same 
period. 


Swya ( Figs. 79 and 80 ) 

The worship of SOrya has remained in vogue throughout India from 
the early times. During the Vedic age he was held in great e.stccm and was 
known by his vniionr; names, namely Surya, Savllar, PiF'in, Bhaga, Vivasvat, 
Mitra and Vispii. In tlio Brahmauas and tlic his importance 

reaolifxi it;; high-water ntarla u'Jiere we find him \citji Ids rwclvc names. A later 
iconographic text descrilics ihc Louus :is “(Uc exprc.sser ijt the world” and 
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brings before us the list of Dvadafedityos, The ^vot•ship of twelve Adilyas 
along with nine planets or NavagraJias has played noicwoilhy role in the 
religious life of the Hindus. 

*Tt is probable that the sy.stematic evolution of this sect both in the 
north and the south of India took place in llie early post Ghrislian period in 
different lines.” The importance of the cull of Surya led to a prolific 
growth of his icons. 3^ut before the beginning of any definite cult Surya was 
probably represented by means of various symbols like a wheel, a solar disc, 
a lotu.s flotver etc. in the simiiar manner of the Iraniaas, which have specially 
been considered as “to be of Zoroastrian alfilialiou.” 

It xvas believed by scholars like Goomara.swamy and others that 
the reprc.sent alien of Sllrya appears for liic first time in the Bhaja cave 
belonging to about the second century B. G. The figure in the chariot 
drawn by four horses in the cave was tlius identified with SOrya. It was 
later on questioned by Gyani,”’’' who very app’opriately gave a different 
interpretation to it. In this connection he relates the story in the Dlvya- 
vadfina, which speaks something of the king Mruidhairi. According to his 
opinion the sculpture represents the king himself, whose cntcrpiises are record- 
ed in the above text. 


The latter view has almost reached a general acceptance of the scholars. 

The portrayal of Surya. images in the Indian art has always posed a 
question whether the Sun god appearing in varied costumes lias absorbed 
something of the alien elements. It is very logical since we find almost 
all the north Indian Surya images having invariably a pointed cap, tunic, 
open coat and high bools. All these features show that the north Indian 
Surya icon adopted in a greater quantity the Iranian elements in it, while 
its South Indian counterpart remained chaste and pure. 

The glimpse of the Iranian influence is first noticed in the sculptures 
from hdlatliura belonging to c. 2nd“3rd century A.D. They are generally shown 
with heavy tunic and high boots which bear a closer affinity in featurslwith 
Iran. It appears that the co.stume of SOrya icon was probaltly influenced 


112. rnr.--! f..;;'., r.f,. p. GO. 

1 1 S. VAJ., p. i! 1 , 

3 14. CoomarMwainy, A. K„ Bislerj of Indian and Indonruan Art, Lnndniif 1022. 230 -nul 23,2. 

%. 24 and 61. 

115, Cyan!, R, O., “kle-jiiftc'iiinn nf '.lie o .Ciliya a-iU isalrc IiriaT.: r.» Ko, 2 ?; -if 

*e ni,p> gra,|-;’, J?. a. f!', ,1/., iO.MJ-iUiil. Ko. I, p.,. j.i /I. 
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by the Iranians themselves, whose 


contacts witli India were ions; drawn. 


Goomaraswamy, however, remarks : «it is by no means impossible “that the 
Kusdiia kings whose attachment to the cult.s of Fire ( whether Magian or 
Indian ) is well known, and who paid special honour to the Sim may have 
set up and popularised a form of Snrya image dressed in their own fashion.” 
Both the views appear to be convincing, but the former appears to be more 
appropriate. 


Almost all the Stirya icons from Kurnaon belong to the late period. 
Though the reference to the cult of Sfirya goes back to about 5th-6th centuries 
of the Christian era—as is evident from the Tales var copper plates—the 
inscriptional evidence does not tell us as to what was the nature of SQrya cult 
in Kumaon, But beacause of a large scale mass popularity of this cult in 
Kumaon, images pertaining to this god were carved throughout the region. 
However, like the other sculptures, the Surya images bad to face a severe 
disaster at the hands of iconoclasts. Despite that, a few representative types 
convey in the best possible manner the salient features of Surya iconography 
from this region. 


The best preserved images come from Jageswar, Dwarahat and Baijnuth, 
Excepting one, almost all of them have an identical posture, either in the act 
of driving the chariot or standing on the padraapitha, 


The Sflrya image from Jageswar is a noteworthy piece of art. The 
three feet high image made on smooth black-.sionc stands in tlic Saninlihai'iga 
attitude on a chariot being drawn by sc'/en horses vvh.h Aruna .scaled, on uio 
central horse. He holds lotus stalks' in iiis 'wo lirmds. On the bottom side 
corners are Danda and Pifigala and the gO!i;!e.s.s Tajau' or Hikshubha. Two 
horsc-faced A.Wins standing in tribhaiiga and kalihn.sla cosc.i respectively carry 
maMs in their bands. On top corners arc rrwvcd Hi ahma ami Vii.au figiues. 
Brahma holds a pustaka, kamandalu and prol;at.(iy a .'auk wiili 'die kr.'/cr rigia 
hand being in the abhayamudra. The b;u:k Icfi handholds some indistinct 
object probably a sahkha. All ll-.e .Theve dumct'.rjslics arc also noticed in. 
tiie oil iOj- images from 'iknjna.il: and I'evvaralial. JMcveri.h-.di'js, some c.iabcra- 
tion in features and new clement vri-ibie In iliciic icons are vvorihy of ndte. 
Besides die commo.n characi eristics, a liguie — out of the iwo attendmts 
•Oanda and Pii'igala— -lioids an inkpot in llic Baijnriih image. '!.'h.‘:’ii there are 
the other symliolic iigures of die Surya icons, ijciLer knfnvn. as Usa and . 
Pratyusa. Bntii of them arc in the act of drivlrig dif; veil of ilarkne.'^s. 


I 16. Coojfi;ir;i'.'vnLiTiV, A. 1'., Hi.isry of iaiUm s>v} Jnilii-f.iiKi .‘i.'. ■ijMit.n, V. (rs, 
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■ Bui another image from Dwarahal displays quite diffci'ent features. 
The god is shown standing in Samabhauga oii the padnrapitha. Similar to 
the other images, two associates of Surya are shown and probably the bear- 
ded' Pihgala holds a “palm leaf and a stele”,”" as if writing something. 

A female figure standing in the katihasta pose in between the legs of 
the god remains unidentified. Rao has shown his in ability to identify this 
figure in one of the Surya images from Ajmer. Bhattasali, while describing 
the SOryamurtis from Bengal, remarks simply that in betweeii the legs' “stands 
a minature female figure.” The figure has thus remained unidentified. 
But it may be assumed that it probably rcpre.schts one of the god’s consorts. 
Besides, the depiction of two horse-faced figure.s or Asvin.s in the right and 
left ' corners respectively is quite interesting. With these figures all the other 
associates of Surya i.c., Danda, Pihgala, Usa, Pratyusa, Brahma- and Vi§nu 
arc well represented in the present icon. 

One notable feature in this image is that almost all the attendants of 
god are adorned with long boots, sun discs and armours in the similar, manner 
of that of the god himself. The Matsya Pumia lays down that the figures of 
Da^da and Pihgala should be “dressed in the north Indian fa.shion.””''^ This may 
mean, that they should also be decked like the god himself. The other group 
of texts also emphasise that the god should have i\orthcrncr’s dress. This 
dress should also -deck his male and female attendants. Therefore, the mode 
of representation in the above image from Kumaon is not in .any way out 
of order. At any rate it totally fulfills the iconographical principles. An 
image of the early Gupta period , from Mathura illustrates this feature. The 
main figure as well as the two attendants wear boots and long coats. Tins 
feature, though directly having Trani.an affi.-n’ty, is in accordance with the 
^astpk rules. And the image from Ivumr.oi! ;;]:3u fails in the same category. 


Sealed image of Surya {Tig., %\ ) . , , . . 

An iiiiage fro'in Baijiiatli depicts god seated on his haunches in the chariot 
of seven her; cs. \ lie acce,s.s(.'ry deities are well adorned as is the itsual practice in 
all the sun icons. However, the main deity carries .some, (iilferent features. 
His long boots are dccorntcd at the fringes •'.vith gcomchricai designs. His 
kirlta-mukuH is quite unlike the other extant Images liom tiie I'Cgion. It is a 


li;7. Rm, sb, cil.- Vo), F, I’f. 11, p. 309. 
lli’,. l.l.iiiiii'.;!!!, fp, rii., p. l-llS, 

no, lUio, if. '.oi. It, ?f. E, p. KOO. 
i'.!G. tli'iiisflt'ri, it il, /.. I'i. XXEK, i''g. 3^ 
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round cap with a tapering top. The cap resembles to some extent that of the 
seated marble Surya image from Kishengarb ( Rajputana Though earlier 
in age, one image belonging to the Kusana period shows a similar sitting 
postui'e.^”^ This particular posture seems to have been originally derived from 
the sitting posture of the Ku§ana king illustrated by Gooraaraswamyd'-^ 


Almost all the images from Kumaon bear similarity in decorative details. 
The boots, kirita-mukuta, kunclalas, keyuras, kahknas, malas, hara and a round 
halo sometimes like sun disc decorate the images. However, a few dissimilarities 
in features are observed in tlie images. The yajnopavita in the Surya icon 
from Baljnath is shown with a marked thickness. This feature is found nowhere 
else in the other sculptures from this part. Nevertheless, this is found commonly 
in the South Indian Sculpturs. Another noteworthy aspect of this image is 
observed in <a garment held up folded in both the arms. It reaches the knee 
ajid the two side-ends fall on the shoulders of the attendants standing on either 
side of the god, This trait has again a resemblance to some of the Ku§a\ia 
images. The Dwarahat image, besides having the usual decorative elements, 
bears some additional features. The god is shown wearing an avayaiiga 
( waist girdle ), the lower end of which covers tlie thighs. In the right side of 
his wai.st there seems to be a sword sheathed inside the belt. The portrayal 
of sword is, nevertheless, a common feature in some of the early Gupta or 
Kui^apa images. One such image from Mathura depicts a dagger “between the 
feet fastend to a strap passing through its shealh.”^^* \ViLh long moustache and 


other features, V. S. Agrawtdii ijus 
type in Surj'a ic.onog.’uijiiy Irorrovi 


; ilc.M:t ibed it as the imagv^ 
/ed fium Iran,”^®® Tiic ir 


i.;i ti.r.g up “a new 
u;e h c-m Kumaon, 


though varying in re>’.omi)la.iK:o 5 iiiay also be taken as its close prototype. 


Tlic above ciiscus.sioii .s]iovv.H that the tradition of fashioning the' Surya 
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These icons fi:om Kurnaoii belong to different periods. Tiie difi'erence 
is, however, not iiuich. In oilier words, they roughly belong to a time scale of 
three cciitnric.s. The image from Jageswar i.s a fine specimen of art. On 
stylistic considciiition thus this im.agc may be assigned to c. 8th century A. D. 
On the pedastal arc inscribed a few names including that of ‘Raul Jogi’ in the 
Nagail character of about 13-14th century. This seems to have been | a later 
forgery as the evidence goes against the characteristics of the icon. The oilier 
image from Baijnath shows profusencss in ornamentation, dresses etc. On this basis 
therefore the icon belongs to c. 11th century A. D. The image from Dwarahat 
IS more elaborate. The god is lavishly decorated. Besides, many figures flanking 
the god are sho^,vn in the image as if attending on him. The supreme sublimity 
is diminished dearly in this image. These characteristics put it to be of c. 12th 
century A, D. The other seated image from Baijnath, clue to its most similar 
features, also belongs to the same period. 

The Surya icons unlike tlie other images contain fewer South 'Indian 
traits. Though an earlier image of Surya-described in the preceding pagcs-bcars 
a little similarity in yajhopavlta with the South Indian type, this cannot be 
taken as of great significance. The reason for the purity of SOrya icon from 
Kiimaoii cannot be stated at the present stage. However, it may be assumed 
that the Kumaon icons remained purely north Indian, since the cult of Sflrya 
grew and developed in the north. Several foreign elements got their 
ab, sorption along with the Indian features. Another reason may be that the 
sculptor became probably well versed with the ^astrik rules laid for the north 
Indian Stirya icons. And finally, it appears that the priests and- other South 
Indian immigrants did not intentionally inteifere in the development of Surya 
iconography~the reason being that they might have been more ^aivite and' 
Vai§navite rather than following the Surya cult. 

Mamgraha 


The antiquity of Navagraha worship in India cannot be ascertained with 
defimteness. It can be, however, presumed that the worship of the ‘grahas*- 
along with the twelve Adityas came to occupy a very important place in the 
religious life of the Hindus, though it can also be admiued 'ihat the prominence 
of Navagrahas I'cn-chcd higher oisly after the bth century A. D. 


A.'Ulous suc.h .'is ihe lajgiaoaikyasnlrci^ Visnu-rlharniOllara, 


.uguipuraua, cru:. dicscribc tiie fuj'ius ot ihc niiic planets m diflerent 

tnaniiei-, Sioac slabs dcpicLing these ‘grahas’ were used as lintels in the 
mcdiaev.ii temples ol‘. India. TJ sc earnest insiancc of ibis nature comes Irom 
Bhiibaitcsv.a.r tciupic.s bJouging io the 3i:h~9th century A. D, 
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In the region of Kumaon a few instances of the existance of Navagraha 
slabs can be cited. The Gujar Deo temple at Dwarahat contains a slab 
representing these planets. They all are disfigured and any remark about them 
is not possible from their present condition. Then, as referred to before, the 
Adbadari image comprises these ‘grahas’ on top of tlie Sri-chakra. 

But the slab ( Fig. 82 }' with outstanding preservation and consisting of 
all the nine planets comes from Jage^war. All the figures in it stand in a row. 
Standing from right to left are Surya, Soma, Bhauma, Budha, Guru, ^ukra, 
^ani, Rahu and Ketu. 


SOrya is depicted in abhanga pose with two lotus stalks held by the 
upraised hands. He is decked' with the kirita-mukuta, ku.ndalas, hara, 
yajnopavita, kankairas, and Katisulra. The kirlta-mukuta covers the 
braided jata. 

Bhauma in the similar posture holds a kamandalu in the left hand and 
the right hand is held in the same mudra as of the earlier figure. He resembles 
the soma figure. However, his mukuta slightly differs by the addition of a 
disc on lop, 

The fifth figure of Guru is I'epresented in the clvibhaiiga pose with a 
kamandalu held by the left hand. The right hand is held in the abhayamudra, 
Other features go well with tlie Soma figure. 

The sixth and seventh i. e., fulcra and ^ani bear a striking identity with 
the earlier figures in almost all the details. 


Next to them, Rahu appears differently only with his bust. A grinning 
face embodies his nature. His hair tied up in a bunch of spiral coils rise up and 
the liands are in .the tarpaija mudra. 


Ketu in the present slab is depicted comparatively dwarf. Standing with 
affjalikiasta pose, he is decked with round kundalas .and b.ara. Benerjea is of 
tt>e view that in ilie architectural use of the planets panels dcjficting Ketu are 
of . later period. Citing tiic corroborative evidence of tire shih-csatBbubane^var,. 
he says that the earlier period conlai.us only tlie jigurcs of eight grahas. 

A .simUjr .slab corniui'' fiom ilic woroe.stoi.' Museum is fflustrau-d by Saraswreli. "'^ 
It app.iarri that this belongs to the early mediaeval period, whiit; the Jiigeswar 
slab to about Ulib century A. .0, Tlx alisence of Ketu in Uie (oirner, 
wliiio [iresvncc in the iatior make irs to a<;cepi ihe view oi' iianeijea. Jt 


raiu.rjtr,, ap, cil., p. &J4. 
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seems liiai. (.lie emergence of Ketu in the Indian art along with other planets 
took place in about the beginning of 9th century A. D 


Gariida ( Figs. 83, 84 and 85 ) 

Gtiruda or Garutmaii, the mount of Visi;ni is included in the Satvata list 
of the thiity-nine incarnations. The Rgvedic hymn extols him as endowed 
with beautiful wings. He is known with various names in the later epic and 
puiTmic literature, 

'Flic Garuda motifs in Llic early Indian art arc noteworthy, for in the 
earliest period he is depicted as a huge parrot-like bird with due emphasis on 
some of hi.s phy,sical features. The later stage is non-bird. The first stage of 
him is discernible from the Gupta coins. The later development of non-bird 
is described in the iritaivanidhi and .^ilparalna, where he is shown as having 
two arms. 

The mediaeval Garucla images are divided into two classes: One showing 
him as Vi^uu’s mount and the other where he is rcpre.senlcd independently. 

From the region of Kumaon both the aljove types of Garuda figures have 
Ijecn noticed. The Vi.siT.u icons from here present him generally standing at 
the fringe in the posture of adoration. However, one or two instances can be 
forwarded that the images from Dwarahal and Baijnath have depicted him as 
an actual mount of Visnu. 


About lliree independent icons of Garuda in a well preserved condition 
are reported liom Baijaalh, Abdadaii and Srinagar. 

Tiicse images carry the characteristic features of different ages. 

The Garuda image from Adbadari depicts him as kneeling on his left leg 
in aujali po.se. He is decked with hara, mala, sarpa kundalas, Iccyuras, 
kaidkanas, a waist garment and kapsutra. The locks are spread in the form of 
a’ halo behind his liead, thus 'making a background for it. The beard, 
moustache and the wings are eminently displayed. Besides, the image has a 
fo'.'.' inorc elaborate feature.s. They arc two J'einalc figures sUmding on either 
side in the ij ibliaAg pose tacit of them beaviug a chauri ( fiy-whisk ), and the 
ioj;) e.oLiJv!;; dcjne.i living Vidyadliaias carrying nktUTs. 

d'JicaUove ftatures iit ihc icon are noicworlhy. The oiltcr Garuda 
images from. Kmnann as also in .some other mediaevai sculptures from oiher 
parts of India do not cany tliesc features. Tlacn; .seems to he no -specific 
description about these dctals even hi the iconograjihical texts. The only 


l?.8. Rjio, Vol. Is p. 
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assumption may, therefore, be forwarded that the importance of Gan yla as a 
deity reached its high water mark in Kuraaon during the late 10-1 1th century 
A. D.j and the extant evidence proves that even independent shtincs wct'c 
attributed to this god. 

The other image from Baijnath is also well preserved. It bears m.niy 
similar traits of the earlier icon. But there are a few variations as well. The 
hair tied stylistically with intertwined locks go from one end to tire other. 
Bcside.Sj one under garmeirt, probably a dhoti adorns him. Itr association with 
the nrain figure, there are two more figures in the right and left corners of the 
image. Top cor irers depict in the .same manner, as with (he foimer icon, 
flying Vidyadharas with malas. 

Two more .specimens are noticed at 551 inagar. One cf them is placed 
before a Visriu shrine, while the other is actually enshrined in a small .shrine. 
Both of them are interesting since they differ in representation. The fir.st icon 
depicts the figure covered with an. umbrella, while the other is shown with the 
wings and a cobra rising up from beneath the knees. 

All these Garuqla icons belong to different period.s. The jaoco.ss of 
development is well marked in them. The first icorr from Adbatiari belonging 
to the lOth century depicts him with wings and two standing attendants. 
The decoration is plain and simple. The second image from Baijnath inscribed 
in the 12th century character carries varied elements. The wings are invisible 
while the attendants, instead of standing are shown sealed. The figure is 
profufsely adorned. The elements in the Srinagar images are also noteworthy. 
The firsl, image placed before the Visiiu shrine simply shows an umbrella above 
hi,s head, but the other has some interesting features. The Garuda figure has 
wings and is endowed with necklace, kundalas and a .small mukiita with a 
stylistic top edge. Apart from it, the figure is depicted in the aiijalihasta pose 
carrying probably a pot of irector with in his palms,’"^’ The feats of .stealing 

3 29. There is a small shrine at S'rTnagar allributed to this gods which appears to have been laiUl itt 
the lale l?th- 18 ih century A. D, Usually the small shrines ailributed to Cauida sland 
before the Vi?n« shrines, a trail which is in confoimity with the required order, but here it is 
independent, 

150. It bears an inscription on the pedastai, which though not legible, .supplies us the date as 
Samvat 900. With the absence of eia, It is not possible to decide whether it brlangs to ^aha 
or Vikrama era In Kumaon both the eras have been used in the inscriptions. The earlier, 
nevertheless, pfcdoaiinaled, And so, if the above is taken as Saka era, the image may be 
placed in 0?8. A, D. 

151. Prof G. Tucci has suggested to me In one of his letters that the elements in the Oaruda icons 
from E&ijnSth and Idbadarl appear lobe the product of Rajasthini art. The point Is very 

, Strong. In the early and late mediaeval period because of-poltical pnstabiiity several 

coraujunUles from the plains appear to have migrated to the remote corners of the Himalayas, 
The Rajasthani and Gujarati immigration was relatively more, , Hence the .influence oh the 
art and architecture ofKumann was quite obviotij. 
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the ncctor by Garuda are narrated in the Maliabliarata. Hence the present 
hypothesis may be correct. 

These four images may be chronologically placed on stylistic considera- 
tions, Since the bird represented the earliest form of Garudaj the wings may 
be taken as the remnant of his early nature. The Adbadari image belonging 
to 978 A. D. has wings, while the latter from Baijnath belonging to c. 12th 
century is devoid of this characteristic. 

The above consideration thus puts both the Siinagar images respectively 
to the lith and 13th century A. D. 


Kubera ( Fig 86. ) 


Kubera, the king of the Yak3a.s, has been described in various texts. 
'‘In the developed mythology of later times he was also the Guardian of the 
northern quarter ( Uttaradikapati Thus being the Guardians of the 

Eight Quarters ( Astadikapalas ) as well, various texts describe his iconic types. 
Some of the Vedic gods like Indra, Agni, Vayu, Varuna etc. were his associates 
in the set up and so, quite obviously, he commanded a sufficient iconographic 
attention. Thus, for him also there arc some iconographical principles and the 
observance of these has been taken into consideration While carving his images, 
The earliest allusions to the Yaksas along with Kubera is to be “found in 
the Atharvaveda” where Kubera is mentioned as the king of the yaksas. 


The sculptures of Kubera have been noticed in India from quite an early 
past. Since the Yaksas as a whole had long antiquity in the mythological 
literature, it was obvious that the sculptures pertaining to them were carved 
even before the early centuries of the Christian era. He appears to have his 
representation from the pre-Christian period. Reference may be made in this 
connection to the capital of a stone column in the form of a banyan tree 
discovered at Besnagar. Bags and vases overflowing with coins are repre.sented 
Under the .tree pa Gonch-shell and a lotus fiowfa:, .shnilarly dischargiiig coins ic!. 
the Other side of the tree have been identified by 'Goomaraswamy with his 
( Kubera’s ) two nidhis i. e. knkha and i)a'-lma. This banyan -tree is dated 
to the 3rd century B, 


13 2. Banerjea, o/i. ft?., p, 3S7. , 

J33. Banerifie, j/i. efc, p. 837. 

13'!, C(v.sn;‘.i‘«w.fir>iy, A, K.. Tii.h.'uir, ifiKl, I't. Tt. p. 72, ?1. T, CjunniTifAatn Tiat ntw isssoclal<Kl 
!i. wii'.i the- ysk.eiiL cult, ha'v.rx?, Jitiwti/c.r net iVX'Eplu'.l U !»iid toiilt it (o Ijt; 
v.'uli I .ifcsUrn'. i-.ivi iDia’Iy" ii;prf;,<i-ntaiioji c-i' iriin^v. Ala I'uli'. oes J, Rji'iiijion 

ii- An Slid Aiv;l':if;r!ic:!',y ( v'a.’Hnt.v’isri'. and S.aivUrii ) 19HJJ, p. 1 ), 
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A matter of prime consideration is that the Jaina canonical literature also 
enumerates something about the yaksas. The Kubera is also known as Vaiiravana 
and Jnmbhala in (he Buddhist mythology. In his Boddliist prototype he 
holds a mongoose vomiting jewels. 

Kumaon is full of Kuiiera sculptures. Most of them are in mutilated 
condition. The representative types, are, however, worthy of description and 
both of them come from Baijnath. One of them in a good condition presents 
well defined characteristics of Kubera. Seated on a cushioned throne in the 
ardhaparyahlca posture he holds by his left hand a tiny mongoose placed on his 
thigh. By the right hand he holds a bowl up. He is endowed with a ratna 
kuiidala in right ear, while the left is adorned with a round one. He weans a 
small mukuta, which partially covers his intertwined locks, hara, kahkanas, 
keyaras, ]:)ejewelled mala and a dhoti ( loin cloth ), which covers his right knee. 
A halo with lotus design is seen behind the head. A pot kept beside him indi- 
cates his nidhi. To the right side stands a female figure, probably his consort 
Riddhi, with a vase in her hands. 

Idle features of this Kubera icon have resemblance to that its prototype 
Jambhala of the Buddhist pantheon by the mongoose it possesses. To be more 
specific, it has a little resemblance to thejambhala image in the Indian Museum.’®® 

The other image carries almost the similar features. But the mode of 
prc.seritation has slightly changed. The excellence in tlie outwardly appearance 
has diminished. An additional feature is that the image is shown with flying 
gandharvas hovering in the sky with inalas. 

Both the icons belong to two different periods. The first is inscribed on 
the pcdastal in the 8th century character'. The second image on. stylistic 
considerations belongs to c. 12tli century A. D. 


Jaina Iconography 

We do not have much from this region pertaining to Jaina iconography. In 
the whole of the region, Dwarahat has only to say something about its existence. 

Apart from other extant traces of Jainism, there is one beautiful image 
( Fig. 87. ) ofPairivanatha at Dwarahat. . The sculpture k shaped like a niche' 


containing hi its centre the main figure, seated In dbyniwsaita 


a seven 


hooded snake canopy, 
with the palm uptuincd. 


The right hand is ]'!!:'.c..-d. o'ce; 
Tlrcv.e are two figirrcs on the Icn; 


die i::;t on, the lap, 
anrl rig In:. They 


may be taken as 


cinunaia ncarors. 


enui'C scuioLurc is 


ll.-'iicr'i, 10 n., ir. Ju'n .j;' 

XIA'ii; 5;^''. C, 

IUr>- !l CMi'im'.'is liic. folli'v.’iii^ '. i-j'’;., 

j. 


■'i-'i't-ii/fa.:' V;;' 

{ .‘isrr'ii ‘■.-ii'ra'i! Mi'll 


V. .yecjVf. Pls. XXXVI" 

Ji'.yiiMiiijnsyn . Puti'ena- AiiandSna, 
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decorated with tablets and diamonds and the upper part shows the knaves of 
some tree. It may probably be the deodara ( or Dcvadarii ) which is considercxl 
as his Kevala-trec. 

This image belongs to about the 13th century A. I). The inspiration ol 
fashioning the jaina icon has probably come from Gujarat and Rajputana. 

As this might have happened only after the 12tli-”13th ccniury, the present 
image may also be placed contemporary with it. 

Conclusion 


A study of the icons in Kuniaon helps us to make certain general 
observations which may be summarised below. 

We have no traces of the early .sculptures from Kumaon. The reason 
probably being that almost all of them were made ol' some perishable, material 
like wood and clay. Though there is no evidence today of the survival of this 
type of images, a solitary wooden sculpture at Ghampawat testifies that the 
practice of making the images in such material was probably common in 
Kumaon and the adjoining hilly parts. 

From the Gupta period onwards sculptures were produced in a large 
number, But the actual inception of the prolific production of sculpturc.s took 
place only in about the 7th and 6th centuries of the Christian era. All these 
sculptures carry some of the Gupta characteristics nicely. 

The period beginning from the 8th to the 14th“15th century witnessed 
a remarkable growth in the sculptural wealth of Kumaon. The cause of 
the momentum may be the emergence of tlie Katyiu'i and the Chnud 
dynasties in the region. They were liberal a,nd enlightened dynasties and 
may be well credited to have advanced forth the giowth of art and architecture 
quite stupendously. 


One of the notable features of the reigns of these two dynasties is that 
with the augmentation of icons many new and varied ideals were incorporated. 
The result was that .several complexities arc noticed in the icons from Kumaon. 
It appears tliat they very unhesitatingly accepted the alien {dea.s in their 
religious life. The influence appears to have come from almost all the directions. 
South .Tndia particularly influenced some of the .^aiva centres of Kumaon. 
Nofeworlhy among ihcni .Virc Kedaruath and Gope^war, In the later centuries 


Gujarat ai'd 'RajoiULUia grcTatly influcilcecl the art of Kumaon. 


is?', Bliattacharya, Dp. til., p, Sy. 

133. .See Arcliitp.cturc GbapUu' for details. . 

130, It was nniiccd by the author durnt.tj his exploratory tour, tiiil its periphr.tK? uafuie Tia.' iotaliy 
disfigured it. 
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As is iiulicaLcd, almost ali the extant images belojig either to ^aiva or 
Vaisnava pauihcou. Not au/ BuiMiia image has come across, though the 
discovei y ol one sucli near iliu’dwar iuis been reported a few years back, 
lire Jaiuas have also left comparatively little. 


11 rve view carelully the pcaaodic trends in Kumaon art and architecture 
we shall be able to .say tljat political as well a.s religious conditions of the region 
had gj cater impact on these branches in a definite succes,sion. But one notable 
leature ol Kumaon art was that jrolytUeisni rather than monotheism became the 
core, ol the social .set-up. T!ic principal deity was reverred as much as was the 
SLiboL’diaatc deity. This needs no elaboralion, but it is necessary to say that 
for all sueli elements in the entire western Himalayan region folk appeal and 
intcrc..st pi lycd a significant role in various ages. 



140. The iir.chor lift;; ui'i !' 


'Ok’ii '.I.!, Jo !t> 



CHAPTER VI 

EPIGRAPHY AHD NUMISMATICS 


SECTION I 


Tlierc seems to be a dearth of cpigraphical material in Kuniaon. 
Whatever of some value we have got at. present, is in. the shape of a few copper 
plates, which have been published by various scholars. There arc hardly two 
o,r three stone inscriptions also. Only on the iDasis of this data, it is pos.sible to 
Icnovv something ol'Kumaon histoi-y. But the ;ibove epi;.';rapliieal evidence as a 
source of history come;; to us only after the, 6lh century A. I). 

The earliest grants available in Kumaon are lire t.wo Talcsvar copjrcr 
plates belonging roughly to about Gtli century A. D. Following them are live 
other copper plates and a prasa.stij all belonging to the Katyuris. 

Besides these inscriptions, there are a few more from Kumaon. and 
Dehradun, though their utility, so far as the history is concerned, seems to be 
quite insignificant:. The first and foremost among tlicm is the .Ivalsi PvOck 
edicts ol A^oka. Though the inscription does not directly reflect anything on 
the history and culture of Kumaon or Dehradun, its prc.sencc in the region is, 
nevertheless, no tewoithy. 

So bclbrc taking up anything in tletails a.bout the copper jilales and 
prasastisj we should first put chronologically all the extant records in Kumaon 
and Dehradun. 

I. The KalsI Rc)ck“edicls of Asoka. 

11. DevapraySg Erahmi inscriptions ( 2u<l to the 5th ccutuiy A. D. ) 

III. Lakhamandal li’agmentry stone inscription of the Gupta period. 

IV. isilavannan’s in.scriplion at JagiUgrain ( 4tli ccLitury A. D, ) 

V. Two Tfilcsvar copper plate grants ( Gdi century A. D. ) 

VI. The Kasar Devi Rock inscription ( 6th century A. I). ) 

VII. The Pandukeiivar plate of Laliursiira Dova Ycaj' — 21 
Vin. The Paiidukesvar Plate of Lalitasura, deva Year — 22 

IX. The Bageswar inicripliou of Bhiideva ( 'jth century A. D. ) 

X. Thvc .Pandrikc,h-,ir V'iau': of Fadmatadeva Year— 25 

XI. .rtiC raiui!.i;n.':". u- Hat'.: of Subhiksarajadeva Ycar—d 

XII. I'he Li;i].h ai:au.k:l ?r:K..sti 

XIII. The flaE-hi'ii. and Gopcbwar insci-ijitions. 
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Apail from the published material, a few epigraphs were newly discovered 
by the author ia Kumaoa. They are as follows : 

I. Xwo biiihnri lUid Tibetan Ijisoriptioiis iron'i ]\'Xfi:iil in Sadanuath 
( G. 5th-»6lli century A. D. ) 

II. Kasfir Devi Rocld inscription near Ahnora ( 6tli century A. D. ) 

III. Krilimalli Prasash ( c. 11th century A. D. ) 

Descrlplion of Various Inscriptions 

The third copy of the fourteen Rock EdicLs of Aioka i.s cuaraved on a 

>D 

huge boulder of quartz on the right bank of river Januma at Krdsl, which is 
about twenty miles to the west of Dcliradim town. The boulder is 10 feet 
long, 10 feet high and about 8 Icet thick at (he bottom. The main inscription 
is cngravcvl on the .smoothened surface, which measures 5 feet in, iidglit, \vith a 
brcadlli of 5 1/2 feet on the right hand side an elephant is traced in outline.^ 

The Script 

The script in the Krdsl Rock Edicts E BiTdimi and the language Prakrit, 
The chief characteri-stics of the Kiilsl alphabets arc drat the “lettci' kh has a 

loop at the bottom A similar loop is found occasionally in the centre of 

The end of an edict is marked by symbol resembling a crescent. From Edict 

X the characters get larger and the two letters i and sh arc frequently used 

In a few lines of the first part of the Kalsi inscription ( 29, 33-36, 39 ) the 
punctuation mark, which occurs once in each of 11, 13, 25, 31 is employed 
repeatedly. Many times, the satnc mark is found in the Sahasram and Maski 
rock-inscriptions. " 

Almost all the inscriptions of Asoka carry majked variations. The 
palaeography of these inscriptions contain the following traitsA ; 

I. Wide variations in the form of letters — Majority of letters have 
different Ibrms. This shows that they were developed in different times and 
localities. 


II, Local varieties' — ^They were broadly iIjc b.'ijrtiii-in rmd the Southern 
and also some other regional varieties. 

III. Cursive and advanced fornnis of letters — The lettcj' pi.'f.^i.e tscs an. 

oi iiame.ntal as well as a cm.’siv'.' iorm. This is particularly i in. (.tie 

northern eia.js of alpliabets, 

■(. /. A. Ji., ''.'SI. II. 40, , , 

HulO'i'.li, i'j., inscr ipHoiis of C, h 1,, Vol' 

S, Hultzscb, tl), eit,, p. ■ 

4. Tandey, it. J!., huiimi Vi. <. maarar VSC>~. Di 
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T!ie most noteworthy aspect among all of his inscriptions is the local 
variations. “The southern variety is most .strongly expressed in the Girniir and 
Isiddaj-Uira edicts.’’ '' But there arc .slight {.liircrences in the aforesaid inscriptions 
from those of Dhauli and Jaiig.ada. Even the writing in (he northern version 
is not quite homogeneous. Tire [jillar edicts of Allrduiljiid, Malliia, Niglivaj 
Padeia, Radliia and Rampurva Ibi’ni one very closely connected set, in which 

only occasionally minute differences can be traced But very peculiar and 

altogether different is the writing of the rock edicts of Kaisi, with which some 
letters on the coins of Agathocles and Pantaleon agree. Perhaps it is po.ssiblc 
to speak also of a north-west.crn variety of the older Maurya alphabet,”''' 

Thus it appears that die fuller growth of the existing local varieties was 
not ably materialized because the edicts were incised under peculiar circum- 
stances. Firstly, all of them were drawn in the Imperial Secretariate at 
Pataliputra and tlren forwarded to the provincial governor. “As the differences 
in tire grammatical forms and small alteratious in the text indicate, the edicts 
were copied by the provincial clerks before they came into ibe liauds of the 
stone masons. It i.s a matter- of cxnir.se that the .scribes of the Rajuka.s, in 
cop/ing them, were influenced by the forms oi' the letters in the originals, 
and that they immitated them, be it involuutar-lly or out of respect for the 
head office.” ” 


But inspite of all the probable efforts for maintaining purity in the 
inscriptions, local itrflucirce can Ijc clearly distinguished from all the inscriptions 
of Asoka, 

In the Krdsi edicts itself, there ai’c some features which may be taken as 
of local origin. The frequent use of ^ and sh after- the X edict may be taken 
as the remniscent of local influence. This pavticular alphabet occurs once 
again in the plate of Padmatadeva from PandukeSvar without any considera- 
tion for the proper use of s, s and i or sh. In the entire Kumaon-Garliwal 
and Debradun the use of s and sh became very frequent and its assimilation 
was so deep rooted that even today there is no distinction between s and 5 or sh 
among the people of this region. 

Some of the later inscriptions from Kunraon and Dehradun exhibit 


6 . 


6 . 


.\iloi ii;,; 
view . 




fiv. Cut. Itijtl, p. 51, 

<j='-(;c\vu-i at Minaxjur may also be iiitereatiiig from this point Of 


.i.-i iy iiiiUli. r-.iit.n is i-.v.'.iiuO 


f. , Irnulci-, G,, oil, cii,, p, ui;. 

a, Buhler, tip, cit,,.p, 51, ' ■ 

9, Sifcar, opi cil,, p. 264, ( ivferrcil fr. ir: Claptrr TT ) 
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resemblance to the traits of A^okan inscription, and particularly to the Krilst 
edicts. Noteworthy among them arc tlie Devaprayag Brahnii inscriptions of 
2nd to the 5th century A, D. and the Lakhamandal “ Prasasti. The forrnav 
contains alphabets with ornamental and angular features. Then we notice as 
many as three forms ol jk The latter, though belonging to a later period, 
contains highly oiiiainental mTlras. These all the features remind us of the 
traits found in the Mauryan inscriptions. Hence it may be said that the 
subsecjucnt development ol script in Kuinaon and Hehradun was markedly 
inllucnced by the Mauryaii iascriptious, and particularly that by the 
Killsi edicts 


The date ol the accession of Asoka has received a wide treatment from 
various Indian and foreign scholars. According to one view it took place in 
273 B. while the other puts him to 269 B. G.'^ Whichever date is chosen, 
it appears that the edicts at Krdsi were, engraved sometime from 263 B. G. to 
B. G. 259, because, we arc told in line 22 of this inscription at Kalsi' that ten 
years alter the coronation, he ( Asoka ) went to Sarabodhi 

Devaprayag Brdhml Inscriptions 


After the Asokan Rock edicts at Kalsi, the Devaprayag Brahmi inscrip- 
tions arc interesting. The inscriptions, containing personal and a few place 
names, are all about forty, They consist of three types of script, known as the 
Brahmi, ornamental Brahmi and the later Devanagaii. 

The characteristic peculiarity of the ornamental type is that a ‘cone’ is 
placed on the top of some of the letters. “The flat and angular bases of d, rn^ 
V and h, etc. in some of the inscriptions indicate an early period.” In other.s 
we notice what is known as the nail-lieaded or acute angled variety of the late 
Brahmi script. Some of the letters like m, s and h are throughout of the 
so-called southern variety. Tlvey have resemblance to the alphabets of Erari, 
stone inscription of Samirh iryipia. Such letters, according to J, F. Fleet, 
represetit “a variety with southern characteristics oF the central Indian 
Alpliabct,” which may roughly be assigned to about 4tli century A. D. 
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The editor ol’ ihe iascriptions further argues that the Devaprayag 
alphaiacls witli suds type cannot be akin to central Indian, “since these 
inscriptions are ia the nordi.” The view cannot, however, be accepted. 
D. G. Sircar has vci-y rightly refuted the contention by remarking that 
“such records ioimd at various places of pilgrimage were generally incised 
by piigriiits coming from a distance.”’* In the light of the above observation, 
it may be furllier added that the iascriptions v/ith such tTait.s at Devaprayag 
were prolrably caused to be engraved by pilgrims visiting from central India 
or the p!'e.seiit Madhya Pradesh. And therefore, there should be no doubt to 
take this type of alphabets in (lie Devaprayag inscriptions as the central Indian 
variety of the southern characteristics. 

As regards the date of these inscriptions, the editor, on the basis of tlie 
aforesaid palacographical considerations, lias placed them to “a period ranging 
from tlic 2ud to the 5th century A. Sircar docs not agree with the above 

view and propounds tliat none of them belongs to a date much earlier than 
the fourth century A. D. It is, however, dilftcult to accept latter’s view 
because the basis of the former’s view is the epigraph No. 18 which bears a 
tripartite form of subscript jp. Though he cites that the same sign occurs in 
the South Indian Middle Brahmi records, which is roughly assigned to 3rd or 
4th century A, D.,"’ it is difficult to accept that every inscription at Devaprayag 
bears a southern characteristic. Instead, wo may say that the trait of several 
forms of a letter in the iuscriptious has its origin in the Asokau Rock edicts, and 
particularly that in the KulsI Rock edicts, whidi because of its nearness might 
be taken as a precursor of this particular feature in the Devaprayag Brahmi 
inscription. 

^ilavarman’s inscriplion at Jagatgrarn 

The inscription is on the bricks excavated from the Asvamedha site. 

■■ .' ■■■■. . ''h‘- .T the inscription clearly exhibits a transition period 

in the h. .. ■■ i. .' both earlier and later forms of an I a-.'.srsdaiivcj^a 

occurred .side by side.” On this ba.sis the inscription may be placed between 
250 and 300 A. D. 

It. Ghhabra, op. p. 133. 

18. Sircar, D. C., “Ron..;- rioin U. P,”, E. I. XXXiV, Pt. V, p, 243. 

19. Chhftbra, ep. cil-., p. IS.'', 

20. .Sircar, o/i. rtV., p. 24 3. 

21. A'jV. 

2 2. /. -L .L, l!tS4-'6, p, n, 

23, tWd. ' ‘ 
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The inscripLion opens with an auMpicious preamble. This is the first 
instance of a classical style in the region of Kuinaon and Dehra Dun, when 
‘Siddham’ was used in the opening line of an iirscription. The antiquity of a 
preamble goes back to the most ancient past, when in Divyavadam the “echo of 
this tradition is found in a story.” 

The Lakhamandal fragmentry inscription 

Another inscription from a nearby place, known as the Lakhamandal 
fragmentry inscription, comes to us whith a little similarity to the former. It 
contains the Gupta Brahml script of about 5th century A. D. The language 
is Sanskrit. Its composition is in verse, the meter being in the Vasantatilaka,-'’ 

“The forms of initial I and y as clearly seen in line 4 and line 7 re.specth 
vely are definite indications of the early charter of the script employed,” 

The preamble Siddharn is again noliced in this inscription. The inscrip- 
tion contains an invocatory verse, where in the author makes obeisance to 
Nagendratanaya i. c. ParvatL 

The K'asdr Devi Rock inscription 

The inscription is engraved on a . boulder about five miles north east of 
Almora town on the top of a hillock near the modern temple of Kasardevi, 
“The characters of the letters which are each about four inches iir height, 
exhibit an admixture of the North Indian script and the South Indian alphabet 
of the Telugu-Kannada speaking area of about the 6th century A. D.” The 
present author disagrees with the above observation. From the personal 
observation-'^ at the .site and on further study, it appears that the Kasar Devi 
inscription has a sharp resemblance to the Kutila variety of the north.-® This 
‘triangle headed’ script has been wrongly taken by the learned editor as the 


24. Cihhabra, H. Cli., Dipliinaiu of Sanskrit Copfier plate p, 7. 

( It makes its fi.'.' iis tl... in'- i-'.pCci'.s r-'’ Uit; FTl.-iv'ht!!!.!". .-.ii.l 

found at Junnar, Malial, Uud, .Sliotas'.-.v,','.: auc' ''I '.-.o r.sr; cs Uds K'n.'.^dri spread 

from Maliarasiilra and .''Odi'ivi .lui'in- lor. arsl d.ir;- 55. C;... jjoaris 

like the Ui-.sl aiia:; ,’.nd T'. Ilttai'T.i'a-. a 5op;i-'.l :1i's aospi' il rta'il...... ..Mathura became a 

good com i:' of dr''.! f.rrm'ila .-.nd il!.- r.”.i)'as f.-sund and ii hen:,” With tlieif rule it 

extended over the North and the Hast of India. ) ' 

.ftce r.-.ridev, r./j, np. 
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26. Md, 
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28. /. d. K., 1963, p, 49. 

29. Ojhfl, G. H,, PrriMii Dlflratiya LipimnlS,^. 62. Tls. XVir-X3f,III, 
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script of the Telugu-Kannarla speaking area, which usually has a roundish 
feature quite contrary io the triangular headed kutjia of the north. 

More important Ilian these arc the copper plate grants from Knmaon. 
As they are the best source of our history, it is c-sscntial to know about them 
in details. 


The two Talesvar Copper plate grants 

These, copper plates were discovered at Talesvar sometime back in 1915 
at sdmethliig less than one foot below the .surface, while digging the foundations 
for an ordinary “Plate A measures roughly i' 4, Y", 1 1 ^-lud 1' 

in 'breadth, and ihe plate Ps is roughly 1' Ijl" In length and 1 1 
iu breadth.” 


The a.lphabei of the .seals is (;ompai'ativdy early than tJiat of the plate.s. 
And it may be rightly said th:i.t the former has many characteristics in cornmop 
with the Gupta script. Tlic Gupta trails may I'ic summarily pointed out. 


( a ) The Imvei' parts of the liglit hand verticals of ga, §a and ka are 
about double the length of the akshras without vertical."'^ 

( b ) The third horizontal lino ofja .slants downward.s, 

( c ) The cross bar replaces the dot in the case of tha in line 3. 

( d ) The transitional form ofya occurs iu the seals. 

( e ) The right liaiid portion ofjr? and pa shows an acute angle. 


The recor'ds on the plates show later characteristics tlian the alphabets 
O.U the seals. They seem to be in the transition stage. “The letters slope from 
right to left. Tho?e worth noticing are : u, ka^ tha, dha, na, ma,ya, say etc. 
Particularly ka has a loop to the left such as is generally observable in the 
latter half of the si'slh and the first half of the Seventh century. This resembles 
the Lakhamanqial /;i 2 very much (for instance ). Tha also goes very 

near to the Lakhamandal tha. Similar is the case with dha and im also. 


But the language of the plate.s is .somewhat 


■ u"; U j" l.ic;:d Sanskrit, 


It is 


so, Ihid,, p, 84, / . 

‘ 3l. 'I'he term, kutUa variety has teen rtiscatderl by , and lie. calls U instead aii acute" 

an'^led variety. P'-it tte present use of it docs not have any rcla'ion with the controversy. 
lSc.': OiiV.rCf, I'l'- ci:., p, CO. ' 

S2. Cuple, ij. .'O'.-. ( referred to in Ghapfer £f ) 


.33. laid, , 

34, Tl'c (-.hiVarit.'-'..;)'' n fi-; sho-cr. by 

I'.i.. Iii'.';", s,i. t;.’., p. (ill 
Sii. Cii,ji!£, nil, p, s 1 .i. 
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iioLeworlhy that va has (liroughout been wntten For ba and the alphabets 
like a, ka and l:a arc ufleii doubled before ; a. For exam[jlej wc notice kkrqya 
andjatlra. 


Isra ; I'hc piaies arc stated to have i)een issued from Brahmapara. They, 
however, give us vague dates. The first plate issuetl by Dyutivartnan 
supplies us the ilate as 'dhc 30tli day of the mouth of Pausa ()f the fifth year of 
the 1 ,'eign,” The .second charter issued by king Visnuvarmaii is dated ‘dhe 
5Lh day of the ( month of) Margga ( sirsha ) of the 28th year of the reign,” 
Both the era.s arc incapable of being put into liiiowu eras for want of more 
specific iaronnation. 


The dates of ihe charters have been assigned on the basi.s of palaeography. 
Because of the rcseml dance of alphabets to the Gupta scripts the editor has 
placed the seals to the latter half of the 4th ccnlury A. D.'’® The script of the 
plates, beaiing .some later elements, belong to alaout lire middle of the sixth 
century A. 

Sf^le and Matter 

As .stated earlier, the grants bear features of the Gupta script. The 
charters arc in prose and start with the cle.scription of the dynastic rulers.. 
But in between wo get several expressions similar to lire Gupta inscriptions.*''” 
Apart from it in Plate 11, there are quotations from Vyusa, which are never- 
theless, incorrect and incomplete.'^''- From the contents it appears that the 
charter.? arc both donative and commemorative. This is clearly indicated in 
Plate n that the prurposc of issuing the copper plate is to perpetuate the 
memory by specifying the names of the land given for religious merits and 
fame of the king.*'''' 


Invocation and Mythological allusions. 


I’iie charters open up 
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weilder of the Besides, the charters give mythological allusions to lord 

Virai.icsvara,'^^ which pi.'oba]:)ly represented ,4iva. 

Emblems 

Both the plates, as stated ah-eady, arc soldered with oval seals or about 5" 
diameter having a recumbant bull, the head of which is turned right over the 
left shoulder. Below it there is a four lined legend giving the name of the 
ruler and Ids ancestoral genealogy. Before the bull there is either a fish or a 
tortoise and below probably a garucla. Behind it ( bull ) there is another 
syntbol which cannot be identified. All these legends and representations are 
in relief and surmounted by a hooded col:ira ( naga ). 

The representation of the seal is indicative of autlienticity of the charter. 
It is believed that the seal attains eIal)oratc elements in the later course of the 
centuries, but prior to it, “the earlier ones are simple and contain an ctnljlem 
or two forming the royal insignia or coat-oC-arrns.” The above view does 
not strictly apply to Kumaou records. The Taksvar plates, which are known 
to be of earliest period in Kurnaon, bear elaborate eleineuts, while those liom 
Pandukeiivar, belonging roughly to 9th-10th century A. D., contain on their 
seals hardly one cniblem-a bull and a legend. It therefore appears that the 
use of emblems and legends was done here according to suitability without 
any set rule. 

It has been pointed out earlier that the script in the seals exhibits earlier 
traits than that in the plates. This characteristic of the plates compels us to 
think about them. The editor of the records doubts the authenticity of the 
seals as also of the plates. But he further adds that the “seals are gilded and 
appeal' to be casts from the originals.” However he calls the seals and the 
plates a forgery owing to the following reasons.^'^ 

( a ) because the seals of both the plates differ in size ; 

( b ) because the knobbed ring on the seal is not cleverly joined and the 
rough portion at its edge gives ample room to sugge,st that it has not been cast 
in royal foundary, but it is forged, and cast from the original seal ; 

( c ) they are of inferior copper and perhaps gilded to escape detection 
of forgery ; 

43. Ibid., p. 120. 

44. Bbat^Tv■aa"vir3ncav.ra-.^'.•;^^^inrl^-cl^arana"kamal-a^rudby3taI^. See WtC, p. 1 18, L,. 3, 
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( d ) the genealogy of the dynasty given in the seal does not agree with 
that given in the plates. 

The plates arc also taken as to have hecii forged because \vc get several 
mistakes in the text. But the most important clue is supplied by plate 1 which 
tells that the original grants have been burnt and “that person under the evil 
influence of the Kali age, might in course of lime, raise objection.” This 
appears to have been the cause of forgery. 

The above disparities observed in the seals and inscriptions and the 
statement about the burnt records thus fully testily to the forgery in the records. 

Opening and closing formulas 

The plates 0]3en with the word svasti. According to Paudey, thi.s had a 
later development but it attained equal popularity like the word Siddham. 
Some of the earliest instance of the use of ‘svaslP arc found in the Baigram 
copper plate inscriptions ( G. E, 128 = 418 A. D. ), the Paharpnr copper plate 
inscription ( G. E. 159 = 479 A. D. ) and the Gunaighar cojaper plate inscription 
of Vainyagupta,"" Later on this word is also found in the records of Har?a. 

The concluding words in the plates give the names of the writers 
Vi§tiudasa and Dlianadatta respectively and the goldsmith Ananta, who 
engraved them. 

This method is fairly old as we also notice the use of it in the inscriptions 
of the IndO“Greeks, the iakas and the Kushanas,°^ 

The Paii^ukesvar Plates of the Katyuri rulers 

The four plates from Papdokesvar are of utmost importauce, for they 
bring to us a historical dynasty, whose role in the history of Kumaon region is 
highly commendable. 

Almost all the plates range from 24,4" x 19.2" in measni-ement. 


Script ' . 

All the plates froru. Patwlukesvai- have: Iho Northern cln-.; of .alph.sbels of 
about 9th century A. }). The ledcus exhii)'!; sojuf o;u'ly Ic.'iiuit;.'; and lliereioro 
they have to be ;!;'S,igne'i lo u couiparalwely early times. Such Lutei;; as 
‘fa, rna, ya and sa are open ibroughont at i]:o tois, by riu;: ibrm. of ihe 
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initial But a moi'e interesting fcatui'c like the Talesvar records is that ba is 
always used for m in all the records. 


In I'especI of orthograpliy, sonic of t!ie consonants arc reduplicated in 
conjunction vvitli ra, “The anus\’ara i.s wrongly used in some cases for the 

final rna which, however, is usually ictaincd befoi'e va ska has been used in 

place of sa" as is indicated by khasha. Again sa is used in place of sa, as 
asacllia. Similarly i is found instead of iin line 25 of the second plate of 
Lalitasuradeva. The orthograjDhy in the plate of Padmatadeva ciianges 
“by the inHucnce of local pronounciation.” In the dmilar manucr of the 
Kiilsi Rock Edicts, there is an indiscriminate use of sa and sa. For example, 
there is asva for asva and kisora for kisora. Again ahtra has been used for 
abhira. The former particularly indicates a local word. In both the plates of 
Padmata and Subhiksharajadeva there is no rule for sandhi. 


Era 


The copper plate, grants arc dated in the regnal reckoning of the kings. 
The iirst plate of Lalitasuradeva is dated ( in line 23 ) on the 3rd of the dark 
half or Magha of the 21st year of the king’s reign, Kiclliorn has suggested 
that the above date probably refers to the Uttarayana-Samkrant;!, on which 
the donation was made.°° On this basis he has assigned it to 22n.d December, 
A. D. 853. 

The second charter of this king refers to the auspicious day of Visuwa 
Samkranii and further adds the date as “the iSth clay of the dark half of 
Karttika in the 22ad year of king Lalitasuradeva’s reign, the date of which 
is worked out as 25th September, 854 A. D. 

The plate of Padmata gives the dale as a day ( possibly the 3rd ) of the 
dark half of Magha in the 25t}i regnal year of the king. "Line 21 refers to 
the Uttarayana Samkraiiti as the occasion of the grant.^®” 

I'lic charier of Subhik,sharajadeva is dated in the fourth regnal year, 
the 5th day of the dark half of Jyestha.®^ 


.fi;!. K;-.n!ui' 1, ,"P. p. 177, 
CiS. Sijrti!, fp. p. 277. 

St. ju.;.. p. ?e-!. 

B6. kieltiorn, ep* eil.t p, 178. 
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Barring the first and the last, the two plates contain the reference to 
various Sarhkrantts. I he Sarhkraatis are the astronomical commencement of a 
solar month i. e. 'hhe moment when the sun enters a constellation of the 
Zodiac*’’^^” or an epoch with which Hindu festivals are often associated.” 

Vijaj! Rajya 

One noteworthy aspect of Pandukesvar plates is that in almost all of 
theiTij wc get an expression “{.n'avardhamiina vijay-rajya,-- 3 amvatsare..” The 
expression carries the meaning as the increasing reign of victory of a particular 
king, who h used it. 

■Fleet remark.'.' about this method of expression that “this was a very com- 
mon one ill eaiiy times ; and, is due, of course, to ( he fact that the early years of 
most eras were vcgual years, and that after the death of the founder of each era, 
the cxprcs'.upn wa.s couLinued mechanically in tin case of his s\iccessors.” 

Besides Kumaon, the use of this expression has also been very common 
in nlher inscriptions. Particularly the expression appear.s for the first time in 
the Mathura Pillar inscription of Ghandragupta Then in line 6 of the 
Bilsad Pillar inscription of Kuraargupta, it occurs like lhi.s : “in the year ninety- 
six of the augmenting victorious reign of Kumargupta.” In the Indore grant of 
Skandagupta it is given as. .....“the year one hundred, increased by forty-six of 

the augincuiing victorious reign of Skandagupla.®*” Bes,ide.s, it occurs in the 
Gaclhwii inscription of the year 14-8®^ and in the other series of inscriptions like 
the Gunda inscription of Rudraslihha®® and Mathura inscription of Vasudeva;®'^ 
the .Kadamba inscriptions from Mysore and several other Sanskrit-Kannada 
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iascriptions as also in Lhc inscriptions of tlic Western Ghalukyas of Badami.'^^ 
In the late mediaeval period the expression is also used in Gujarat.'^ 

The use of this expression in the Kumaon records appears to have t)een 
adopted from the Gupta iascriptions. 


Style and Matter 

These cliarters follow the pattern of the Tale^var copper plates. In these 
alsoj the opening lines immediately start describing the rulers. All the grants 
are in prose excepting a few imprecatory verses at the end of each charter. 
The phrases are used very often. The charters are donative. It is clearly 
proved !)y the fact that they contain grants of land made to the Brahmapas, 

Invocation and Mythological Allusions 

The charters open with an invocation to Dhurjati ( Siva ) and holy 
goddess Naucla. The plain of Padmata and Subluksharajadcva, however, 
ma.kc obeisance to Ghandrasekhara ( ^iva ). But an interesting allusion in 
•hese two plates compares the king in charity as excelling even Sagara, Dilipa, 
\/[anclhatri, Dhundumara, Bhagiratha, Bali, Vaikartana, Dadhichi and Chandra" 
gupta. At one place Lalitasurdeva claims to have acted as a boar ( the god 
Vi?nu in his incarnation ) in saving the earth from sinking. Again at tiiiother 
place he compares his might with Prithu. 

Emblems 


Like the Tale^var copper plates, the charters from Panndukeivar are 
rppended with seals. They measure about 3’’ in a diameter on a handle- 
ilce projection on the proper right side. On the countersunk surface, the seals 
rave the figure of a couchant bull facing to the proper left and beneath it a 
egend in three lines mentioning the reigning monarch together with the 
tames of his father and grandfather, In the plate of Padmaf-a, we get the 
projection in the same manner as with the earlier plates of Lalitasuradeva, 
but the seal is mi ■sin;.’, •md in.-,iead ilicrc L a squarish hole only in the projectioir, 
Phe plate beionging ii:; .Suljhi'kslKirnj.uicv.i is also damaged from all the 
corners, so muGi so durl: ilic projcciiou is i I self missing totally. 

60. r. Voi. vii. p, lor. 

70. Ktelhorn. oj>. sit., pp. 2, 3, 4, 

71, 1. A , Vol, XI, p, 240. 
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Opening and closing formulas 

The charters open with the preamble ^svasti himat’. The gradual 
change in the opening fo)’mulas is visible in the inscriptioirs belonging to early 
mediaeval period. There are some other preambles also, besides the above 
'svasti stlmat’. 


The conclusion in these charters, however, is quite different. The first 
two plates of Lalitasuradcva end with nine and five benedictive and impre- 
catory verses respectively. 


This method of benediction or an utterence of blessings has a long 
history. Pandey is of the view that “some germs of benediction can be traced 
in the edicts of Asoka.” But the actual use of it became distinct from the 
Kn.saria period. It can, however, be pointed out that It remain.s rudimen- 
tary for a pretty long time. It is with the Guptas that the long and full-fled- 
ged benediction starts. Ijater on it is noticed in almost all the inscriptions. 
For example, it is used in the inscriptions of Yasodharman of Malwa and the 
Gwalior atone Inscription of Mihirakula ( c. 515-35 A. D. ). ™ But “the 
Tnscription.s belonging to the period between the seventh and the thirteenth in 
the Deccan and South follow the Gupta and Vakataka styles of benediction 
in their respective regions.” ” 


The imprecatory substance represents the invocation or calling down of 
evil upon persons deeds or objects. 

Though its actual use in the inscrlptiorx is noticed after the 4th century 
A. D., the rudimenU of it arc- found in some of the early inscriptions and 
particular!)' iii die .■VkjkiUi odicu!. 

The tci'o oihv’j- piaicjs frorn Pandukc^var contain the name of the writer 
of the grants ibliowed by a fi^w benedictive verses. 


Atkinson has suggested a similarity of these records with the Pala grants 
(“)!i the following rensnns : - 

( a ) I'hut t!u; iiaine of die scribe b ilio same in all the Papdificesvar and 
many otiitti' Pala grant.';. ’ 
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( b ) That both the Kumaon and Paia grants have followed the remark- 
able coincidences in form, language and recorded facts and so it 
appears that they Iroth have a common origin. 

( c ) The list of officials to whom the grants are addressed has no parallel 
elsewhere excepting the Pala records. 

( d ) The Pilla records are also dated in Samvat 3 or so like the regnal 
years given in the Pjlnduke^var plates. 

( e ) And then finally he relies on the statement of the Pala records that 
Dharmpjila visited Kedara. 

The above observations are correct. If we compare the Paiidukesvar 
plates with the Pala records almost all the above characteristics are noticed in 
them. The reason for such a resemblance has already been discussed earlier. 

The Bagehmr Pmhsli 

The only Pra^asti which the Katyuris had left was at Bage^war. It 
has been already stated that the transcript and translation have not been 
satisfactorily done and so there are several mistakes in the language. It is 
not possible in such circumstances to comment on the language and ortho- 
graphy. But like the other Katyuii records, it uses many set expressions. 
The opening formula in this is used as ‘Namali svasti’. This expression is 
quite new from the other records in Kumaon. As noted before, this addition 
in the expre.ssion svasti tend to show later development. 


The Lakhatnandd PrcBasti 

The inscription seems to have been incised with great skill and neatness 
and is still in a good preservation. 


The chief characteristic of I,akh5m3ndal Pra:5asti is llrrit the letters slope 
from the right to the left, an.d sl'Ovv acute angios ai th<’ lower or ar, the right 
ends, so also “the tops of iiie verikal or sknttiug linos invariably bear small 
wedges, and their ends eithci show the same ornanioi'.t.s or pj otuberanees on 
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According to Buhlcr this Lakhamanda] PraSasti has much in common 
with the Gaya inscription of A. D. 588-89, As these two are connected with 
the western Gupta alphabet, he opines that they ‘‘mark the first step in the 
development of the acutc-angled alphabet during the 6th centui'y.” Further, 
Buhlcr adds to it that the Horiuzi palm leaves also belong to this class. 
But more than this we should look for resemblance to the adjoining region of 
Nepal. The inscriptions collected by Bhagawan Lai Inclraji are interesting in 
this regard. Especially those from 9 to 15 are closely allied with the present 
inscription. 

Other characteristics of the iascription point out to be interesting. As 
noted before, it has “highly oimarnental kanas and matras.” •'*“ 

The language is a chaste Sanskrit offering a few irregularities in the 
orthography. “Instead of the anusvara we have invariably na before sa, and 
also before sa, with one exception, where the dental m stands.” Like the 
Tale^var and Papduke^var records, there is rvo distinctiou in the use of va 
and ba. Biihler is of the opinion that it is an “indication that then as now 
the letter va was always pronounced ha in Northern India.” This obser- 
vation is very sound. Particularly in the hilly region the two alphabets va 
and sa have an indiscriminate use as ha and k. 


As regards the contents, the inscription offers a so-called pra^asti “a eulogy 
or panegyric.” 


Opening and closing formulas 

The record opexTS with the word ‘Ohi Brahma’. This is however, an 
earlier trait. The formula ‘Oiii’ symbolised the Ultimate Reality. LTsually 
it is put with svasti. 

The closing words contain the name of the writer, Bhatta Vasudeva, son 


of Bhatta Skanda and grandson of Bhniia Ksliema-h’va. The name of the 
mason is given as l,s\ tiL'.nia'ga, son oj' NagiidiitU',, an inlia-jiiant oi Rauhitaka. 


The HurhiU and Cohibtar tridents 


There a.i’c two tridents xn-vle of copper mild brass at .Carhai and Qbp” 
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sivar. Tlic former is 21 fed, high, while the latter about 16 feet. Both of them 
contain inscriptions on their slrafls. 

The inscriptions on the tridents are of two varieties. The first has the 
older script, while the second, the Nagari The oldcr-scrlpt— -Barhat trident 
contains especially several Tibetan alphabets mixed with the Gupta BrahmT. 
The older script can therefore be assigned to c. 6tb-~7lli century A. D. 
The Nagari belongs to the 12(h century A. D, 

The older inscription does not tell us anything significant excepting that 
it glorifies the prince who got it incised. The name i.s missing. 

The Bavhrit, iiisciiptions opens with ‘Svasli Sri’. The dosing lines are 
also beuedictivc. 

Gopeswar inscription also resembles the former in its older inseviplion. 
But that too does not contain the name. Hence tlic Nagari inscriptions contai- 
ning the name of Asoka Challa or Aneka Malla are quite valuable from the 
point of view of history. 

Other inscriptions 

The unpublished inscriptions referred to earlier' are not very much signi- 
ficaut. Only the Pra^asti at Kalimath which awaits publication is interesting, 
for it introduces a new dynasty of Rudrasu, whose name' is yet to be substan- 
tiated by other records. 

The inscription, however, contains almost all the characteristics of Pa^i^u- 
ke^var plates, Therefore, it belongs to c. lOth-llth century A. D. . 


SECTION II 

Niamssmatacs 

Kumaon offers little numismatic data. As compared to other regions of 
bulia oniy a lew series are known. 

Chronologically, Kui;iindas may bo regarded as pioneers as far as min- 
ting of coins is concerned. Alter them came the Ku.shai;ras on the soil , of 
K-uniaon, though the availability of their coin-type is pot sufficient.'*^ Succeeding 
them, the l amlficyri.'i seem io liave [jlayed a dominant role in the history of 
Ivumaon L lie pro-.m-nance ol du'ir coins has been quite widespread in the 
regioa oi ivuiu:ii;n. ..Actually, noiic but the Yaudheyas have only left hoards 
ol ecans in .i\umaon. And ihereloj-e^ their contribution to the numismatic 
vvca.ltii of Kuniaon is ol'gi’cat value. 
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lies us the history of two warlike tribes, who occupied the region at a lime 
when it was isolated from the rest of India. 

The description of the coins is as follows : 

Almora coins 

Shape — round 
Material — Silver 
Weight— 327, 281, 304 grs. 

Obv. ‘ A circular mark with a zig'zag taikin the centre; bull before tree-in- 
railing. Side : Siva-dattasa; Siva-pali ( ta ), Har ( da ) tasa. Rev. A nandi- 
pada and a standard encircled by four simultaneously growing pine trees. 

The Almora coins-probably incligcnous-have remained a subject of 
interest among numismatists. On the basis of the script used in the coins, they 
have been dated roughly by Allan to about 2ntl century B. G,; meaning there- 
by that they belong roughly from 2nd century B. C. to Isl century A. D. 

The question arises as to which dynasty liiesc rulers belong. Rapsou/’’ 
Powell Price and the ;> •, .m' • .I'l;; have attributed them to the Almora 
branch of the Kuninda ■ i ; I y. 


The symbols on the coins recj[uire our special consideration. Powell 
Price has identified the tree as tlic Bodhi tree and the animal on the obverse 
as a stag of Kuninda type. Allan, however, describes the animal as a 
bull. Tliis seems to be quite convincing if we carefully observe the animal 
The tree is also interesting. The drooping branches of it suggest it to be a 
pine tree. Si^eaking about the Kuninda tree, Gbakraboj tty remarks that the 
Kuninda tree seems to be a pine tree with a convexrtionai i cprv-.scii'r.tion of 
bianchc.; ;ii r;in;j,cd iii ihree or four rows.d®- Tiie other symbols with a zig- 
'■rig (all may cidiCi be taken as an onKimciil d device or a river flowing from 
a small ( ircniai' hill. Tliou;;',!'. tla” rcp-rescnmuoa of a hill symbol iir ail the 
other coin.', is riuiu; d.iiterciit, ii. is very likely ih.'d ihe ’j.'rc.vcn- form of the hill 
migh! have been iiln-’tiatcd in this unn'ora- duo lo i-.ojjie local viuiaiion. 


'Sy'i. 'I li'LiO ,s'i!i i-t.: ill i!ii’ ioilo'viirx 

. (■;iiii;,!in, V.. J,. HislC'-j oj I'.iK’:!, \ oi. I.ji. j2S). ^ 

lie. t'.jvcll I'l iLi;, '■'! lie His t;ry r.f la.iiiiAOii’ , j. P, H. S., Vol, iV, fu II, p. t. 
iiy. K, i',, iViuniiMii-i'ii: I Issiorv ol Kuraaon ,■ J. A* S, L, VoS. XXfll, 

I'.p. er.)- !it'. 

Jill). iV'.Mill i’riiT', (i/). iifi., p. iO. 

on, ,\lir,ii, .1 , n/ ih-r India;-, ca-as i:: pp, UXXK in'O i Sn i'l. Xiv, 

I'ifi. 

n.!':'. 01ia!;i-.i.!m'!ry S lC , ’'■'■ilii-' Trlral CtoiiH ul’ I'l-.nlarii (tu'll.*,. .*/-) .'i, AO. NCVf 

Ibi IrSfl -.‘Kl ill :J. It, .-1. i-., 31--3/. 
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The symljols on tlie reverse also need a thorough appraisal. Allan sugges- 
ted them to he han altar surmounted by ( Iriangle-headed banner ) with an 
elaborate aandipada symbol on its lace.’ Ghakraborlty vaguely describes 
it as “tlie two symbols between the posts, the upper ones is the triangular 
symbol and the lower one may be a nandipada.” However, the present 
author has shown elsewhere that “the four long sticks with leaves like tilings 
are indicative of the deodar ( cedar ) tree.” A coin containing the above 
Symbol was discovered by Powell Price in Almora on which he commented 
that “deodar does not grow in the plains and this taken with mountain symbol 
points to a hill origin. This supports the assumption that the deodar and 
pine were both used as the devices on the coins in Kumaon, and particularly 
those on the Almora coins. Even in the present day the deodar or cedar tree 
resembles closely the coin tyjie and so there cannot lac any doubt in assuming 
that it represented the above device. The reason for the inclusion of both 
the trees may be explained thus that the pine signifies the dynastic symbol of 
tlie Is-unindas, while the deodar or cedar signifies some connection with the 
hills. Apart from it, the other symbols are more problematic. It is better to 
take it as a standard, and the other ‘an elaborate nandipada’, as Allan 
has put. 


Besides these three coins, a further discovery of Kuriinda coins is report- 
ed by Kala and Prayag Dayal. The former is .said to have examined about 
eight coins out of a hoard of a thousand coins from Srinagar in Garbwal 
District. According to him all the coins are of the same Kuninda type, “but 
they show a little variation. On the obverse there is the usual deer facing a 
female, with the usual symbol above the deer. But the deer faces to left 
instead of right, which is its usual position.” The other symbols on the 

reverse arc tree in railing and .six-ardicd hill. T))ey contain both Brahmi 
and KliaroiiLhi legends Oii die obve.se and rcvv.i-.sc respectively. 

The KushMna coins 


Next to Almora C'.iuH O liic Kunindas, w's; have three KushEna gold 
coii's Irorn Kasinpur, The.sc an; the first series of llic Kushana flyna.sty to be 
diseovere.d fiOin I'vUUj, '10.'), 


Aiillil. ii',, ]!. i.y.X' . 


I'.ij . 

io;>. 
toe 
to A 
'OS. 


O..iu;v:iliov[i (ij). 1', 

N.T.iliyfil, (!/.. (./;■ , p. ?y!r\, 

I'o’.Miil i'riiKt, 'iviiijiiiiim liiv] K.v.-’ufp,’, 
.'Silii'ii.. '*(■. f'!’;,, p, 

Kill?,, .S. C!., ‘f'liiLi.s; S'jlr t;,\ fh-, ixr- 

i'l. -I, .i, " 0 . 


3- 6. p. S.i XVin, Pta. I and II, p. 218, 
aory of " the 'Kutjlndask ' 3. U. P, tl. A, Vol. Vtll, 
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Following is their description : 

Shape-round 

Material— gold 

Obv. King standing right wearing a peaked cap. Holds a standard by 
the left hand, sacrifices at the fire altar, decorated with a trident. Sides ; Ins- 
cription in unintelligible Greek characters. 

Rev. Goddess Ardochso seated on the throne facing, holding noose in 
right hand and cornucopiae in the left. Sides ; Brahmi inscriptions^ Edhuraya 
adhuja or Sadhujit ). 

No. 2 Obv. Similar to No, 1 

Rev. As above. Side ; Inscription in debased Greek ( APJOOJI ) prob- 
ably intended to be ( APAOXPO ) 

No. 3. In all llie characteristics it resembles the first coin; on the reverse 
there is a vertical legend, letters (?) in Brahmi. 

Tlic distinct features of these coins are ; firstly, the figure of the king 
faces to the right instead of left. Secondly, the line of tlie male skirt reaches 
a marked concavity in the type. These coasiderations lead us to assume that 
the coins belong to the later rulers of the Kushaira dynasty. Besides, they 
carry a close resemblance to some of the coins particularly that illustrated by 
Rapson. 


As described, the legend in Greek is r,nintclligi}dc. However, the legend 
on the reverse, as noted before, i.s in( cresting, for one coin bears a complete 
Brahmi legciid, which as far as it is deciphered .snppi'ies^us the name Adhuja 
( or Saclhnia ). Tt .suggests that ibo coin was Issued !<>r an area where Brahmi 
was a pri'ijoiniiiaiii seripr during those days. The name may i..c uiLiiCe of 
some govoi’uor or may in: only some epithei. On oilier com the legend rs in 
mixed scriijis i.<'. Niigaii a.nd Bralinn. It consuls of llu'cc alphabets vertically 
pul. iVom the (>pjjo.sii,c uu-'icr the left arm. Thh ineiiio'l of i.iui,iiug legends 
has been Lenncd by Biinerje.a as after il-e ddiiiiesf; liislfion’. I'he ihird 
coin also bear;, a Oieek inscripuoo, sun liar lo that on some coins uoficed by 
whitehead.^'-' The ilisl iijur alphabets show con for- aliy, wliile about the rest 
ill-tbriucd ieilcrs, il may be said ihat they came to appear in die present (ban 
due to gr?id.u;d <U;gcneralion and debasement in the script. 


I Oil, 

I I a, 
n !. 
1 ! 'd 


ii'Iaiit'.yVi, K. 1 ’., fij). Uji'-Sl. 

Kwsovt, r,. J I hiiliiin Ci‘ir,s, i’S. -d li. ' 

BancrKa, j, N,, 'CliBnsi-i:’, t'.. Comluhif-KH UU'6-y of "‘'‘M, 1^- 

Wi-iirclichfl, R. r.., nf Citim in ihi T'nij.xh Mui'nin, U!'.r-ii'. I, p. 1! 1?, /Bh XIX, 

J'is. iiSti. I.'!;: ': 
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Taudhej'n coins from Dehradun ; 

A hoard of about 161 copper coins was discovered at Jaunsar Bawar of 
Dehradun District as early as 1936. Prayag Dayal examined them and 
concluded that they came under the class 3 coins of Allan. ™ According to 
him the coins belong to the later stage of Yaudheya history and may be 
assigned to the 2nd century A. D. , 

The coins are interesting as they bear various devices. 

Shape— round, cut unsystematic. 

Material-copper, 

Weight— ranging from 195 grs. to 82 grs. 

Obv. generally six-headed Karttikcya, standing bolding a spear and 
resting the left arm on hip. Legends : inscriptions in bold and cursive BrrihmL 
characters. 

Rev. godde.ss, chaitya, building deer and liull standing before trcc-in- 
railings etc. 

Date — assigned according to the style, symbols and inscriptions, us 2nd 
century A. D. 


One of the coins pre.sents a god and goddess standing on a lotus — a 
feature quite alien to the other type of the Yaudheya coins. The other 
peculiarities are a circular mark below Chaitya, building on the upper side, 
cock-standard, bull and ass in place of deer. The identification of ass, how- 
ever, presents some difficulties. We do not find even a horse used as a 
symbol elsewhere in the Yaudheya coins. But here the animal may better 
be taken as a hill pony instead of an ass. If the view is accepted, it , will 
really be an inter cstiug addition to the devices in the Yaudheya coins. One 
more coin of the hoard is again curious. The Karttikeya identified on 
this coin is quite unlike the others, It is more a geometrical device rather 
than a human form. Nothing can be explained about tliis distorted represoa- 
tation, but it seems that the, coins could not withstand the varivxl diimilic 
conditions. 


Tavdheyn coins jrom Lansdoumc ( Garhwal ) , • 

Yci anotlicr diiC-ov'ciy of a hoard of copper coins of the Yaudhcy.as 
has been reported by Kala from Lansdowne m Districr. Gaiiiwal, ‘.I’hc 


713, All.ftji, p. I 

n-t. I’i'siyft'' ‘a X.;..'- <>1 yr.i'cjhpya Coins from Dehra t)un District*, W. 

n. p, lot), f ■ ' 


1 




V, 


i TO. Kr^l.q, S. O,, iniciYjjiiri;; coiwi 'tf the yauclh(^ya^^ Jt .K /., XVIUj Ft* 1, ]). 
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coins totalling about 129 were examined by the above scholar and according 
to him they may be roughly put between the end of 2nd and the 1st half of 
the 3rd century A. D. 


Shape — round, cut unsystematic. 

Material — copper, 

Obv. multi-headed or six-headed Karllilseya, standing, facing, holding 
spear. No legend. 

Rev. sometimes Kartlikeya and ^iva holding tri^ula, Deer, goddess, 
etc. occur on the reverse. Legends : in Brahmi, names of the Idngs adding the 
epithet jaya and Rajano in some cases. 

The coins bear symbols and legends of peculiar characteristics. The 
hoard includes several coins bearing the legend Ravanasya. This ruler is 
absolutely new in the Yaudheya history. Apart from it, there are about 
twenty five coins of Bhanuva. Allan had published one of this type in his 
catalogue. The symbols are also new in many cases. Besides the usual 
Yaudheya symbols, namely, six-headed Karttikeya on the reverse, otlier 
symbols like the hill, river, etc., these coins bear six-headed Karttikeya and 
the ^iva holding td^Qla. 

As noted already, some of the coins contain the epithet rajno. A special 
characteristic is, however, worthy of consideration as one coin adds the epithet 
Jaya. This is significant dace the other Yaudheya coins also possess this 
epithet 

We do liot have evidence pertaining to the Gupta coitis from the region 
of Kumaon. Future discoveries may fill up this gap. However, at present 
we have to close our study upto the Yaudheya period only. 

Condusion 


The epigraphy as 
rcprcsenlcd by tiie data 


well as the numismatics of Kumaon are very poorly 
availajjlc to us. 


'Hie i;o)inoci.cd .SLOry is 
Order by stmy evidences. 


lackii.g and on.e has to build up a chronological 


The epigraphs of early period from Kumaon do not contain any account 
about the religion, political and cultural life of the people. Actually they do 
irot contain anything excepting the panics of the engravers, The Alokan 
Rock-Edict at Kalsi docs not throw any direct light on Kumaon, but, as noted 


] 1 7. Kala. op. eit., PI. Vi., Pig, 12, 


nn 
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before, it influenced the development of script in the region. The real 
begiiuiing of epigraphic history talees place only with the Tale^var copper 
plates. Then the end is marked by the Pandukesvar copper plates. Though 
the Gband rulers issued copper plate grants, they are all late, and most of them 
belong to the late 16th--17th century A. D. 

The numismatic data are also meagre. Excepting the evidence of tribal 
Coins, there are no later coins from Kumaon. The reason for the aksence 
cannot be explained Nevertheless, it appears that the future exploration 
pnd excavation may yield good results and bring before us a few new scries 
of coins minted in Kumaon. 



CHAPTER VII 
RELIGION 


Religion seems to have played an outstanding role in shaping the destiny 
of Kuraaon people. Unlike other places of India, this part of the Himalayan 
region lacks in the literary and inscriptional data pertaining to the history 
of religion, Hence the basis of our study remains the ancient relics of the 
land that tell u,s vividly the talc of the past. 

The Kiriitas, who are said to have occupied the valley.s of Gaiiga and 
Yamuna, have left nothing about them. Therefore the speculation about 
theii' bcin.g mythical stands very strong. 


The region witnessed a rapid transformation at the advent of the Khasas 
and later on in the immigration of the Aryans. Their migratian to the Kumaon 
Himalayas probably changed the whole religious outlook of the region. 
They seem to have introduced the Vedic religion. The aboriginals of 
Kumaon had probably their belief in demons and .siiperiiatural spirits. On 
the Aryan's immigration the above practice of vtorshi]-, u;c.,.-.U‘cl into the 
background and some sort of nature wonship was introduced in the land. 
As noted before, the Khasas were a. branch of the Aryan stock. It can, 
therefore be assumed that they also worshipped the nature as well as some 
of the Aryan gods and goddesses. The IQiasas lost their superiority at some 
stage afterward! The reason for it may be that they had possibly abairdoned 
the strict observance of the religious usages, iias clcgr'iflai!.')!! ol tne Khasas 
lias, liowever, noihlng lo do with their i digious /cal. It was ]jiobably a social 
degradaiioa from die Ingher (bid of tlie Aryan society. 


The actual Iranslbnnation of the region of Kiiuiaoii tak« place during 
the time oi tlie trilwi dymi'^lies, iiarndy ihe Kimindas -md the Vamliieyas. 
'liny introdiicrd On’ tin; first linrc die rhrm of govciniocnt, a sei cairrency 
system and pinha lily die Idea of andiropomoiplnsm in tin; worsliOi of gods 
:ia.d goddcics, U aiipeais ftciu their coinage that they were probaSdy the 
Ibllm'uaM ol' the Hindu paudicen. in dicir coijn Siva and Karidkcya ftature 
pi’cmincnily, besides, the Kuniudas seem io Imvc ft-Uoweri die symbcilc 
wnrihp, w]ii(,h, is evident hoin their coins ibund at Almora. Aimoa aii ot 
ihem inair symbols like the pi.ie and ctdm- trees, nnudipiada altar etc. incse 
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objects had religious sanctity, particularly the cedar was mentioned in the 
Puranas. But it can be assumed that the Aimora branch of the Kunindas 
were devoted more to ^iva worship. Their names after the god corroborate 
this view. 

The Yaudheyas did not confine their devotions to any particular sect 
of the Hindu pantheon. Thus, while their coins bear more figiu cs of Kartti- 
keya and ^iva holding trisula, ^ Lakshmi also finds place in their coin-series. 
Therefore, we may conclude that both the tribal dynasties, though leaning 
more towards ^aivism, revered Visnu and other allied gods and goddcs.scs with 
an equal fervour. 


Dark Age 


After the period of the tribal dynasties, a stage of darkness descended 
on the itistory of Kumaon. But a few stray inscriptional evidence tells us 
that the region of Kumaon and specially tlic part known as Kedarakhapda 
or the present Garhwal and Tehri Garhwal had attained a marked sanctity 
by the 3rd or 4th century A, D. Pilgrims had already started visiting the 
sac 4 'ed centres. This is testified by the names of the pilgrims engraved on the 
rock ® behind the present Ragunath temple at Devaprayag. 

Bill more than this some sort of political and religious consciousness had 
grown up in the region of Dehradun. This is evidently proved by the 
refics of A^vamedha site at Jagatgram near KalsL It has been already stated 
that the performer ^ilavarman probably belonged to the Siughpura clynasty, 
whose genealogy is recorded in the 6th century inscription at L<akhamap(jal. 
The dynasty seems to have worshipped But prior to this dynasty also 

auoijicr comes out with a list of rulers. As wc have seen, they have peculiar 
oaioesj bu! iliey irsed to worship Parvati ( Nagendratanaya ). 

Anodier dynasty of rulers at Brahmapura had their devotiau to almost all 
the gods of the Hindu pantheon. Be.sides ^iva and Vi§iiu, homage has been 
offered to Indra also. In the inscription they are said to have descended 
from both the sun and the moon. 


I.'jic bc-gmuing of the 7th century witiie.ssc:d [liv; arrival of Hieun Tsang 
in India. His account about the Kiiigdcum; of India fiourbliino' duijnp. In's 
visit here very intcrcsliiig. It .'^Ircaf.iy .--i.ucv'i liiat i'.e tins also ,si.Hjkcu 

ciuoLit J'.e kingdom oi f30V'i:;.ura. ills (K'.sca'!pi,ioii 'djoui ibis kiiigdom liigli.' 
.light.s ii:-: -ul aiotind dcvciopmcnt iji the fidd of rdigion. A tradition is currently 


1 , 

2 . 


KaUi, S. G., ‘.SoJiif- ijKr’.ralii'!? coin-, of Vaudhoysis', J. 


W. .V. Vol, .'■Iv'iU, i’l, !, 
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/vicle-spread that it had once several temples and monasteries. “,^This is corro- 
3 orated by the testimony of Hieun Tsaiig also. He remarsks : “There are 
;he followers of both the Buddhi.st and Brahmanical faiths. There are five 
monasteries within which reside a few monks and there are some dozen 
temples of the gods. The followers of the different Brahmanical sects dwell 
together without distinction.” It shows that people in the kingdom of 
Govi.sana were much tolerant in outlook and religious freedom was markedly 
observed. 


Religion under the Kaiyuris and Chands 

Religion prospered under tliese dynasties unabated. The. accession of 
Katyuri.s had to face an atmosphere of religious .strife and sectarian antipathy. 
They tried to overcome it and were somewhat successful in their efforts. 
They are said to have wiped out the growing influence of the Buddhist reli- 
gion from the region of Kumaon, 

^aivism and Vaipj.avism 

Under the Katymis and the Chands the progress of the Brahmanical 
religion reached to its highest degree. The eclectic tendency of the times of 
these dynasties is reflected in their religious ideals, for it is clearly seen that 
none of them confined the spiritual allegiance to one and the same deity. 
The temples and sculptures of various gods and goddesses further corroborate 
the above view 

The arrival of Sankara in the Kuinaou Himalayas brought a tremendous 
change in the religous life of the people of rhis region as he is supposed to 
have been assisted by the Katyuri rulers in implanting the Brahmanical reli- 
gion firii-ly. They patronised it as a state religion and .several siiriues of .Hindu 
iicods and godtlesses v'c.re built by them. It has been .sialOLi alrerdy iluiL though, 
ihe Katyuri rulers were ihe followers more of jBaivism vlicui of Vai,>naviMii, 
tfiev had iio see! ariau bias, for instance, il may bt; noL-jd that the first rider 
of the Jos! lima! h hraivdi oft.hc Ka.i yuris Javoured thic enk of V’:.t;aidcvr.'K.ri.sbna. 
This is cvideinly pro-'cd by the Vasudeva temple at Josl'Jmad- and (he name 
of oUe of the rulcr.s of tiic Katyuri dynasty, wh.o also uau.reii. Ifirn as T'asudeva. 

The copper pliUe gra.nls of the Kaiyuri ruler, s offer high estoliation to 
^iva. The use of .several epithet.'; in the rteord:-'. prove;- 1 hat the worship of 
Siva was compaj cUively popular * In Kumaon. 

3. a. (i. i.. Cil, .VJniumc'.vf S, N!.i JJV’. SoT-oB. 

4. T’l'i liitr’. DhUsiaii, V>"nsiifesvftra, arm M'.the3ViM‘(i occur finite fre* 


‘■.uemly i'.i ihc. vcc-urIs, 

.Siii'ar, ojj. i-if.t VP- 


'2()r>-8ft ( ifif-Trcd to !U Chiiiitf.r li ). 
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The reason for it was quite obvious. Since the Katyuris were a.ssocia- 
ted with l^aukara, they acted upon saving ^aivism from disintegration and put 
the religion on the forefront. 

The Katyuris went a step further in patronising the sub-sects of ^aivisni. 
This .statement meets corroboration in the temples of Kumaon, wherein we 
notice traces of Pa^upata influence on the ^aiva sculptures. Almost all the 
temples at Jageswar bear witness to this influence. Later on this cult had 
greater impact and the ^aiva shrines like the Kedarnath, Gope^war, Kalimatii 
and Baijnath show marked influence of it. 

The Katyuri rulers very fervently named their capital as Karttikeyapura 
after the god Karttikeya. The sculptures belonging to this god are many. 
Therefore it appears that the worship of the god was fairly popular in 
Kumaon. 

Ganesa^s worship was as popular as (hat of the other gods, The Katyuri 
temples bear the figure of this god on the doorjambs, lintels, nielics etc. 
Some independent shrines along with ancient images also exist today. 

Thus it appears that the main aim of tlie Katyuris in this region was 
to assure a victory of orthodox Brahmanical religion over the heterodox sects. 
Though they were mainly ^aivite and gave a great fillip to the sect, they 
appear to have brought a conducive atmosphere for the revival of other 
Brahmanical sects also. 


The Ghand.s seem to have accepted the same religious set-up. Though 
^aivism remained superior during their times also, it appears that they accepted 
the teireis of die l-traiunaiilciU religion also. 


Since the period of the Chanel’s ascendancy was marked with a political 
strife in the entire north India, it was felt necessary by the votaries of different 
religious cults to bring out some sort of reconciliation in the disputed questions 
of religion. Tlcr.cc th,.' iaiugc;! and temples were taken as the best .medium of 
such expres iou, Vor ihl:; purpose icons carrying composite elements were 
produced (.lining tlib period. . , \ 


Surj/a worship 

, i ' ' ' ' , 

Besides Siva, Vigiru and Durga, the cult of Surya became very popu- 
lar in the region cP Kumaon. As I'efcricd to ahvady, the t xIoIliiUou to 
Sun god is fjund in the '.t alrsvar coppei plate grants of the olh-bih i.eulury 
A- But It ijocs I’.oi- I'lli Ua about t.uc niviurc .jt Sun worslriii in 
i 1 i.i cull aIiIi.I). iijj[)C.ais Uj iUivc a uiir rinUcoiiiiv ijLm.si hirve eniercd 
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the region of Kurhaon at ' least in the beginning of Christian era. But since 
we lack in the literary ancf archaeological data, any finality to this view 
cannot be claimed. • • 

' The Katyuris as 'well 'as the Ghands favoured the cultofSurya. This 
is ' testified by the presence of a large number of sculptures and monuments 
pertaining to" the gocK The iconography of the sun god and his worship 
developed in Kumaon on a set line according to the North Indian principles. 
A.S is indicated elsewhere also, Surya in his iconic elements was not at all 
influenced by the South Indian features. 

, The temples ascribed to Surya are many in the Kumaon. region and 
the images installed in them are locally named as Baraclitya, Stiryanarayana, 
Bhaumaditya etc. 

The following of the cult is kept up during the present times as festivals 
arc celebrated generally in the month of ‘Pans’' or January as also when an 
eclipse occurs. The god is given oblations with water mixed -with milk and 
flowers. ■ ' . , 


The Cult of iakti 

The antiquity of the ^akti cult in Kumaon cannot be precisely determined 
because of the lack of material. ' . ' 

The origin of the goddess is given in the Vajasaneyi-Saiiihita ® by 
various names such as Uma, Parvati, and Durga. The goddess came to 
occupy a prominent position dur’ng-^-he neriod, She was usually assO“ 
ciated with ^iva. Her influence v.c-! d m ■ the destructive aspect gave 

her such names as Kali (the .G- •. ■•=(.•! ^ riarali ( the Terrible ) Bhima 
( the Frightful ), Ghapdi, Chanflika or Ghamunda ( the wrathful ). 

The Tiai^vaiiife, refers to her worship by hill and jungle tribe, . “In 
Mrshabharala Dn.rga appears indiire.'Ciit'y a.s ihc wife of Narayana and of 
r'hva. the i;;.lci- associaiiiju.s became increasingly ® ■ 

In [vmmum iln' ihUyurfe and the Ghands Vv-;-r, shipped ^akfi with an 

equal fei'voii!’. I:'! the Katyuri rcrovtls the invocation for goddess Durga or 
Nanda Bhagsvali is remeated fiTqnenlly. 

'i'emplcs bi.'.longing io .goddess Durga and Uma arc na’any in Kumaon. 
Tt ajipears, liowi.ver, liail: Umn and Diirga attained independent , entity res- 

li, H. n., f :!i: a."' at Juij’Ctii! IJialj, ii, -Ifiij. ' .1 . , 1 , , : ■ 

fi. N., ’.S.'liiii’ '/'./if ./i"!’. p. '■'I??'. 
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pcclivcly, for we see equal number of temples belonging to both of the 
goddesses. 

During these days the worship of Durga has become comparatively 
popular, while that of Unm has receded into background. We do not know 
when this happened first. But it appears that the growing influence of the 
^aktas in the region of Kumaon might have brought out this change. It 
miwht have been probably due to their influence that various forms of Durga 
received adoration in Kumaon and particularly the Mahi^asuramardini aspect 
gained stronger ground. The goddess is known by various names today. 
Important among them are Durga, Kali, Kaihsamardini Mahi^Ssuramardinl 
Tiipurasundari®, Ghamuncla and Ghapelika. Each of them is associated with 
one or the other feats of the goddess. 

Besides, the eight Matrikas also seem to have attained some prominence 
in Kumaon. Several sculptures partaining to them were carved during the 
Katyuris and the Chands. Shrines were attributed to them and usually all 
of them enshrined together in one temple. But we have instances of separate 
temples of Vaisnavi, Variihi and Narasiihhi in various parts of Kumaon. 

The worship of Rama 

The worship of Raghunatha or Rama has been popular throughout 
India. According to R. G. Bhandarkar “the belief in Ramans being an incar- 
nation of Vi§nu existed in all probability in the early centuries of the 
Christian Era.” •’ He further remarks that as there is no mention in, the work 
of Patanjaii, nor is there ariy in which it occurs, these circumstan- 
ces show that though he 'v-;-- ; .‘.va-a:;! of Vi§nu, there was no cult in his 

honour. . , 

The cult of Rama was probably founded in about 12th, 13th century 
A. D. It is stated that Madhva or Aannadtirtha, the founder of the sect. 


7 , Tn Harttm'nia, U Jiov.' Vijnii to and NidrS-teiarUpint 

10 i;c ijorn a.) riiiiMi oli'dd of wlicu Im \.'as Luirii ;]:i Kiislir.ii in ofdos' lo defcjlt 

'.'i.am.sr. .s di fjipi), 'lloiici; Iho V’aisriava epUiiCls in tin; liynin rcniiun tiiii:, 'icr v/iih ICrlabna 
iindc!' v.'o./stiip n' .Srinniiar ( Koliyu ) as Kniiisasnarciiiii ( nr oii’i.Ki- oi- K:iih,sii )'' g«e 

nlKtit., j), ? if -i -ill's, 

8. rripMs'iiSi.ndaf', raotiiis an ■'.’iiamef- of 'rripusa, Tripura i'lr.rr. loj'.i'cacnl;! liu-. ihird acrinl dtir.s 

of i.ifi .-i'.',-; of on* or.siivai-, and one of t'e-ld, ivisioli indra with ali his '.■.'nnt'c.ns 

coiilf! not dealroy. In ibe iSfrih^ihiiSroui, Yudhi'jliiira teil.s Kri.shoa liov.- rtodi,-! deaiioycfl liu; 
n.ire ■.-iiioa- .See .•iikinsori, aji, i.h., p. '/li'i. 

5). ifli;'.nd.-;rko.i', It, G., V,iiT!ini'!jt.‘j, Sijiiiitn and A-/i!isi ly id, p, .\7. 
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had visited Badarika^rama and brought the image of Digvijaya Rama. This 
had led Bhanclarkar to surmise that “the cull of Rama, therefore, must have 
come into existence about the 11th century.” 

Whatever we may surmise about the actual inception of the cult of Rama, 
it is dehnite that the theme pertaining to the god come to take place in sculp- 
tural repre.sentalion about the 6th century A. D. For example, the Dasavatara 
temple at Deogarh shows a Ramayana panel, 

The antiquity of the cult of Rama in Kumaon cannot be fully ascer- 
tained. The present day worship of Rama is especially performed on the 
auspicious day of RamanavamL The festival is celebrated throughout the 
Kumaon region. Noteworthy places are Devaprayag, Pauil and Almora. 
There are temples with Riima image,s at all these places. The day on the 
Ramanavami starts with a holy bath and then the worship of the image of 
Rama along with his consort Sita and brother Lakshmana is performed. 

Like Kumaon, there is a similar practice of Rama worship in the Kuiu 
valley. The antiquity of the worship in Kulu goes back to the late mediaeval 
period, when a king of this place instituted annual festival or mela in honour of 
Raghunatha. Here the pre-eminence of this god has reached so much that on 
the occasion of this festival almost all the village gods are to be taken there for 
paying their respect to Raghunatha ( or Rama ). 

The secondary gods and goddesses 

Side by side with the Brahmanical religion, the worship of other 
secondary gods and goddesses progressed in Kumaon. There are temples 
attributed to them and their worship started probably in the late mediaeval 
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liliandarkar, op, oil,, p. 47. 

Ray, N. R., 'Sculpljire’, Tho Classical Age, PI. XXtU, Pig. 62. 
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period of Kiima.on Msiory. Noteworthy among them arc Garuda, Dattatreyaj 
Haaurnaii, Paraaara, Mandhatu, Kapila, Agastyamuni, Ghatotakachha and' 
Gorakhanadi. 

Gorakhamlh ' ' ' 

Among all of therrij the influence of Gorakhanath aiul his pantheon seem 
to be markedly visible even today in the whole of Kumaon. It is, therefore, 
essential to know something more about the Gorakhanathis in Kumaon. The 
foUowcrs of Gorakhanathis are kirown as Darsanis or more distinctively as 
Kanphalas, 

The antiquity of the pantheon is a subject of controversy, Kanphatas 
believe that their sect existed before the world came into being, which is evi- 
dently an exaggeration. As his following is widespread in India and Nepal, 
theic are .several stories with new interpretation at every place about the anti- 
quity Oi the sect. His followers frequently refuse to give the lime and place 
of his ( Gorakhanath ) birth, because they consider him a superhuman, The 
epcile.se hold that he came to Kathmandu from the Panjab, Other . tradh 
tions fiom Oudh, Naslk and Gorakhpur in U. P. have some bearing about 
his connection with the Panjab. Therefore, on the basis of these traditions 
and the presence of a monastery at Tilla in Panjab, it would seem best to 
hold that Gorakhanath was a native of the. Panjab. ' 

Tiie richest field for legends in which he plays an important part, is 
the .Panjab, Later on Maharashtra was dominated by the Natha SampradHya. 

■ he influence spread far and wide during the mediaeval period. It went as 
. aj^ as Mulwii and Rajputana. But more than this, the connection of. the 
Kanphatas .is said to have remained with the Siddhas of Bengal, who had 
compo.sed poems, known as the Gharyapadas between A. D. 950 and 1200. 

"n traditions and literary evidence, it may be said that 

Gorakhanath or die 'eet of T\“.ii;>]iai:is flourished about the end of the eleventh 

twdLih century A. p. and anyway not later than 

^ ' The -v.iii'Mirr:.'.?.; (l('mui-.i..ed Kumaon from the .very beginning of its 
mception, .s uey a.,-?; rbiiim ([uring the present times at various shrines of 
■ Bhanuva or ril <.ai in ih:; loca i dialect. Particularly at Srinagar in Garhwal, 
^Takhannthri ivorsfdppcd as' an iuearuatb.i oi'I^iva. \s far back as 1924 

'■ !. , u. r,. Ut.! il ; ■,]■),}< //> V )7i.;K Chi. p. ICIC. 
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Briggs carried a survey of this region and found that iliere wore a low 
grihastas scattered about in the neighbourhood of f^rinagar. Beloxr isriaagar 
there is a small cavern where there is a gilded image of Gorakiumliii, Brsidos, 
they have temples in Naini Tal, Almora land Dwrirahat. Near the Dak 
Bungalow in Almora is another private establishment. Tiic temple coatains 
small images of gods and godde.sses including an image of Gorakhanfuli with 
large car-rings greatly exaggerated. At Dwarahat in village Kama tiiere is a 
temple ascribed to Naganath. A pir of this sect looks after the temple. 
They liave their dominance in the entire Garhwal anclTelni also. At Dewed- 
garh and several otliere places near Pauri Garhwal,^, such as at Dad uwTi Devi 
and near by it, there are temples of Kanphalas, They arc now grihastas 
having landed property and several other paraphernalia. But their custoims arc 
still the same and they follow the rules laid down by the sect. 

A.s .stated earlier, the Fusupata' — a one lime populai' sect of Knmaoii — got 
merged ui) with the Kanphatas, so much so that there is a total disappearance 
now of the former sect in the region of Kumaon. 

Local deities , ■ 


The nio.st significant aspect of the religious life of Kumaon is the rever- 
ence towards some of the local deities. Though they have less importance 
from the orthodox point of view, it is essential to know something about 
them since they appear to have been the outgrowth of Isaivisra and Vaisnavism. 

Ghanidkarna 

Gliaplakarna or Ghaiidyai is worshipped both by the lower and the 
higher , D . ip-dly. “The name Ghantakarna means lie who had ears 

as broau as a bell or who has bell in his cars,” 


About the character and antiquity of this deity, nothirg is avaii dde 
to explain. ITowovei-, lie is taken, as an attendant of B!v;i ai'M i Lg- as a, 
maulfcsioiion of Ganem, He is supposed to be of a gv;a,t ^md 

is worsiiipjn'vi Uiidcr ine form of n water-jar a.; !hc hailcrof dm cuim.cons 
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diseases. He is a gatekeepr in many of the Kumaon temples and particularly 
in the temples of Gaiiiwal. 

Though in a different way, Ghantakarna is worshipped by the Newar 
community in Nepal. On a certain auspicious day he is woishipped and 
finally sunk in the river in the form of a statue lest be may injure the crops 
and the cattle wealth. 


Bliolanath 

“The current legend regarding the origin of the local deity Bliolanath and 
his consort Barhini forms one of the connecting links between the universal 
hierarchy of spirits and goblins common to all the mountainous countries.” 
With the higher class of people Bliolanath and his consort arc, however, taken 
as the form of Mahildcva with his ^akli. 

The antiquity of the worship of Bliolanath goes back to the times of 
the Ghand Rajas of Kumaon. 

The story runs like this: “One of the rajas of Alniora, in the lower 
Himalayas, had two sons; one of them fell into evil way.s and when he was 
disinherited his younger brother Gyanchand succeeded. Many years after, 
the elder brother appeared in the guise of a religious mendicant and Gyan- 
chand procured a gardener to slay him and his pregnant Brahmapi mistress. 
The dead man became a BhQt or evil spirit, and is irow worshipped as Bhola-* 
nath, ‘innocent lord’, a title of ^iva, of wlioni, by and by, he will become 
a manifestation. His mistress and her unborn child also became bhuts and 
are particularly dangerous to gardeuers. A small iron trident, the emblem 
of Siva, represents him, audit is placed in the corners of the peasant’s 
huts to guard them against any sudden calamity.” 


As .stated above, the antiquity of the worship of Bholaniith goes back 
to Ghand’s time, However, it mjiy be surmised that the belief in ‘demons 
and spirhs, nniignnnt and b-encficcnt has its indigenous origin. This very 
belief in ihc: coiil'.-c vjf i-iiu ': h:is the development of various stories about bhuts 


or evil spliii': in 


icr days of Kumaon’s social life. 
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Satyanath 

At Dewalgarh there is a temple of Satyauruh, The service of the 
temple is conducted these days by the Sadhus. It is dfficult to say about the 
nature of this god—whether it is Vaisnavite or l^aivite. Atkinson has, never- 
theless, propounded a view that it probably represents “one of those non- 
Brahmanical deities affiliated to the regular system in course of time and 
adored indifferently,” But the contention seems to have less weight. 
Instead, it appears that the worship of Satyanath originated as a sub-sect of 
the Gorakhanathis. The Jogi or Sildhu at Dewalgarh, Known as the Fir, is of 
the Kanphata. sect. He follows almost all the rules laid down it the sect. 


Bi'iggs also speaks about a sub-sect of Gorakhanrtthi,s and calls it as 
Satanathis, which according to him, has its prominence at Puri in Orissa. 
Gahgandth 


It is one of the favourite deities of the Dorns or the lower class of people. 
The origin of the deity is accounted for in a similar way as that of 
Bholanath. It is said that a mendicant falling in love with a courtier’s wife 
got himself murdered along with the lady at the hand of a Lohar or blacksmith. 
Like Bholanath and his companion the mendicant and his mistress became 
goblins and vexed the people, .so that they built the ternple and instituted a 
regular service in honour of these spirits, 

Smaidna, Khavlsh ( or Preta ) 


“The demon smasHna is usu.ally found at burning grounds, which are 
as a rule placed at the conllncaoe oi'siivaras and hence called maraghab” 
Smafena is supposed to ijc ofti black colour and hideous appearance. Khavish 
resembles smafena in hj-nnatiguaiiL i'.atuu'. It is a belief that he becomes a 
smasanapr Khavish who dins cichcr c'uo to accident or some wasting diseases, 

Both these demons possess many of the attributes of Ghritriunrla Devi. 
The preta is usually shown being trampled by Gharnun# in iie;' sculijinrijs. 

Gorii 

Goril is also called Gon'ya, Gwcl, G'wall ajjd Col. Hu reputation i.s much 
more and his popularity is riuqucstionable among the lowc;' cla.Tvjs iji. Kumaoi’. 
He has temple, s throughout Kurnaon. .But his ’.'.'OL.ship is tnovz p;'uva.!etrc in tiic 
districts of .Naini 'Tal and Almora than tliai is* Ga rh vai arui 'TV.hri. .?fe h.as 
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local names derived from some celebrated place or person like Siva. Thus the 
Goril at Garura is known as the Iriyakot Goril and so are the others. 

We do not know anything about his antiquity. Ihcre are, however, 
local legends about his origin that he knew about his past life because he 
was born of a mendicant woman, who was engaged in austerities and penance. 
As he was the son of a raja he ascended the throne of Kumaon on attaining 
maturity. Due to his wisdom he became an object of .worship during his 
life time and more after his death. It is believed that he was thrown in an 
iron cage in the river Gorigahga ( or Gauri gaiiga ) by his step mothers 
during his cliildhood. He floated there and reached finally a fisherman’s 
house where he was named as Goril after the river Goriganga. 

In some places a regular daily woirship of Goril is held and assemblies 
meet on fixed dates to propitiate all the village deities. Some small .shrines 
are attributed to these gods near the villages or in the boundary for the 
protection of the entire village from calamities and several other bad effects. 

Raja-Mjeivan 

This goddess has been in the state of worship by the petty raja’s of 
Garbwal from the ealry mediaeval limes. They assemble at Dcwalgarh in 
Garhwal twice a year, where her temple is situated, and pay their reverence. 
"The goddess i.s usually represented as seated on throne, the three feet of 
which rest on figures of Brahma, Visnu and {>iva.” 

This is a' most unusual representation. So it is dilficult to explain 
clearly about the nature of this godde,ss. Instances ot Ganesa being trampled 
by the Buddhist deities come to us from Nepal cind Tibet. I he Mahayana 
Buddhist godde.ss Aparajita is usually "represented twO"armcd and seated with 


so, lu the ITimalayan Folklore the Jescripiloii is clifTcrciitly given* H'B tiullior. gives a (liffeicn 
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one foot on Ganei5a=’. When standing, her left foot is put on the left leg of. 
Ganesa, in which pose she is called Ganapalisamakraiita. Excepting this, we 
do not have any other instance of any god being trampled. The present repre- 
sentation from Dewalgarh might have been the influence of Tantrism, which 
had once spread in the whole of north India including Kumaon. 

In her present worship the. gooddess is taken as the form of Durga' 
Since she was worshipped by the Rajas of Garhwal, she was probably 
named Raja-RajeWari ( which may mean the goddess of the Rajas ). 

■ ■ The worship is generally performed during the “nauratri of Ghaitra and 
A§aclha and at the two harvest sea.sons.’^ 


Kshetrapala and other tutelary gods 

This is a tutelary god of fields and boundaries. It is a beneficent deityj' 
who does not. normally force his worship on any one by injuring them or 
their crops. Every village has a small lemple, oiten not more than a Tew 
feet square. 

The description of the god comes in Suprabhgdagaina and Karaiiagama," 
The former recommends naga yajnppavita for the deity aird a garland of, 
skull on the head with trisula, khadga, kapala, khefaka etc. Rao had identified 
it with Bliairava. ““ 

■ • Kshetrapala has a temple connected, with JageSwar grant as guardian- 
of the- sacred forest of Taiikara region.' As the monuments at JageWar belong 
roughly to 9th and lUh century A. D., the shrine of Kshetrapala may also 
be taken contemporary with this, period. 

■ Another, tutelary god of cattle is Ghaumu. It is taken as the protector; 

of cows and other cattle. Yet another is Badhan, whose nature is the same., 
as that of Ghaumu. - . . ■ . . ; 


Some of the kings of Katyuri dynasty have temples after their names. 
Particularly Rirjn Dhaivideva ( n later Katyufi king ) has a temple in Pargana 
Pali of Kunii-ioi'. Tc is wors.hippcd as a •'Tvub-'dcvata.* by some ol. the Joshi 
Brahmins ol' KnmLion a.iid oariicularly by liiO-sc oi rokh.n'..r Ju Gachwal.. 
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Mdga worship 

Besides the worship of local deides, naga ( or serpent ) is worshipped 
throughout Kumaon and Garhwal. 


The antiquity of Na.ga worship in India goes back at least a few 
centuries before the Christian era. The testimony of Greek writer Aelian 
“testifies to the existence of real serpent worship — the cult of live animal^ — ^in the 
Panjab during the fourth century B. G.” Fergusson is of the view that 
neither the Aryans nor the Dravidians were serpent worshippers and “any 
traces of serpent- worship that may be found in the Vedas or earlier writings 
of the Aryans must either be interpolations of a later date or concessions to 
the superstition of the subject races.” He further adds that Indian snake- 
worship was un-Aryan in its origin. 

Whatever might have been the nature and antiquity of serpent-worship 
in India, it is proved by the discovery of terracotta figurines of nagas at 
Soiipur, District Gaya in Bihar that the snake was well known to the people 
in about 7“-6th century B. G. Nevertheless, it cannot be said whether 
the serpent or its worship had attained popularity during those days. 


About its antiquity in Kumaon, nothing definite can be said, but it 
may be assumed that it must have had a long antiquity here also. In 1877 
Rivett Carnac noticed a few cup-markings along with figures of snake carved 
qn the rocks in and around the region of Almora. The above author has 
quite significantly attributed them to some ‘nomadic race” 

The above view brings out a suggestion that these rock sculpturings may 
go back to the most ancieirt past and probably they were done by the aboiigi- 
nais of Kumaon. Thus the snake worship may be a non Aryan institution in 
Kumaon, which was probably handed down to the more civilized people in the 
subsequent period. 


The ser].'>ejit became largely popular in all the religions, 
ilindus, lound yjlace in the Buddhist and Jaina mythologies. 


Apart from the 
In the Buddhist 


SZ. Vogel J. ph., Indian Serpent’Lere, London, 1936, p. 2. 
S8. Ferguiron, j., Tu'<: -hJ Salmu IVci'sUl’, p, llfi. 


39. 1. A. St., UinO-fi i, p. 

40. The p.-c.-ei'N .Tii'nor lii'i : 
KasViv V'evi in .'Mriifira. 

41. Cii'.nii'', IT. r.lvfU, “Pui 
10 li'.Oie iouv.il in inonol; 


.0. 0 cMMiiinc.’. one snch sculptu-e of a snake cafved or llie rook near 
Ft i'., .-.till olcarly noiicoil roid appeavn fo Ise coriri;dcr;!.ljly old. 

'I'll jioti’.s nn .’omc ,;j!ricnf srnlpiii'.iiV.p.' on in Kninnon sir.iii.'ir 
llvi rork.i in Tnirupo'k .”/• A. S, Si., StCVi, I, pv). i -lii, 
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literature the “dreaded serpciiL-demons arc generally reprcscuted as dc’roul 
worshippers of the Buddha.” 

The Buddha and the Jaina Tirthaukaras are often associated with nagas 
in their sculptural representations. In sculptures of the Gupta period, found 
at Sarnath, the two nagas suspended in the air ‘half-bodicd’ empty their 
water-jars over the head of the infant Buddha, who is shown standing on his 
lotus. With regard to the art of the Jainas, it should be noted that the 
Tirthahkara Parsvanatha is distinguished by a snake-hood. According to a 
Jaina legend, it was the Yaksa Dharanendra who spread his many linods 
over the heads of the Arhat during a violent storm. “In all probability this 
story was modelled after the legend of Muchilinda.” 

The Naga worship is very common even today throughout Garhwal and 
in other parts of the Kumaon region. The Nagadevatas are known by 
various names in Garhwal. Important among them ai-e Bcni-naga, Karakota 
naga and Vasuki-naga. Out of them Karakota holds a key position as he is 
worshipped in Kumaon, Nepal and Kashmir equally. There are actually many 
temples in Garhwal. “They are V ai§nava temples to ^esa-naga at Panduke^var, 

to Bhelaka-naga at Ratgaon and to Sangal-naga at Talor to Banpa-naga 

at Margaon in Palnkharida; to Laliandeu naga at Jelam in the Niti valley 
and to Pu§kara-naga at Kshetrapal Pokhari in Nagpur,” More than this, 
there exists a tradition in Garhwal that the Niigas once resided in the valley 
of Alakananda. 


The domestic worship of the Nilga is done more on the Naga-PanchamI 
day, which falls during August-September every year. On this day the ground 
is freely smeared with cowdung and mud and figures of five, seven, or nine clay 
serpents are rudely drawn with sandlewood powder or turmeric. Lamps arc 
lighted and waved before them, incense is burnt and food and fruits offered. 
This is repeated both in the morning and evening and in the night stories in 
praise of the Niiga are related. 


Buddhism 

Besides the worship of the Brahmanical gods and. 
Kumaon were influenced by the Buddlusm during the 


goddesses, some i:>artr of 
7tli ecnuirv A.D. Si- 0 !ig 


.15. Voo'i-l, tf.t!;., 

4-S. ibid., p. 96. 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF KUMAON 


Tsang Gainpo of Tibet employed a policy of expansionism in his frontier 
region. He was a staunch follower of Buddhism and so along with other 
parts in side Tibetj he must have tried to proselytise the inhabitants of the 
border regions, which comprised the present day Garhwal and Kumaon. 

Tlioiigh we do not have a single instance of the following of this religion 
in Kumaon during the present century, we have to surmise about its existence 
here on the basis of the traditions and a few other direct evidences. There is one 
universal tradition regarding the visit of Sankara to the Himalayan region and 
his driving out of the Buddhists rmd unbelievers and finally restoring the Brahma- 
nical religion once again. Atkinson’s remark in this connection is troteworlby : 
“In Kumaon, particularly as in Nepal, Sankara displaced the Bnndhamargi 
priests of Pasupati at Ivedar and of Narayana at Eaclarinath.”'-'-'^ 

Besides, the remains of the Buddhism of Tibet or the Lainaism are distinct 
in and around the region of Badariniilh. But more than this the personal ol> 
sera vations of the author at Mana arc important. On enquiry it was revealed 
that though the religion has totally disappeared today, the decaying tradition 
still survive.s in the form of stories that the village was once under the Ihiddhi- 
stic influence. We do not know as to when actually the transformation in the 
religious set-up of Mana. took place. It can be, however, surmised that the 
extinction of the Tilsetan Buddhism after the visit of Sankara followed a gradual 
conversion of the people at Mana. And this ultimately resulted in the total dis- 
appearance of the Lamriism from this part of Kumaon in the course of centuries. 

The evidence about the Buddhism at Govisana a.s given by Hicun-Tsang 
remains at present uucorroborativc until the area is .subjected to scientific 
excavations. 


Jainism 

Wc do not have evidence cither literary or traditional about the exsi- 
tence of Jainism in Kumaon. Hieun-Tsang also remains almost silent about 
the fiiith in ihi.s region. But a few extant remains help us to believe that the 
religion was not totally unknown to people. A few Tirthahkara images 
along with a multilated yak.sa on the mountain top and the Gujardeo lemple 


r?'. This Tibclan Buddhism oi' L-.imitism is more or less an e-xtciision of the fridian Itucklhisra. 

iv !iia!'!..s Ml '.1. is coimccdon that there is not any radical transformation of Indian 
■ In.-'diii.'-.m 1,\ 'I iiiciai’s. It is essentially and in details too the same as the popular later 
iheistic or MahSySna ( or “Great Vehicle” ) form of Buddhism which had developed early 
in India and whirh was predominahtlv nirrent iliet'e liciween tiie ■’■■nvnih and twelfth 
centuries A. D. .See V'.Vh.iell, i . .A.. Tn- U.:J Ihi-m of TiU: Lnnoi.m, C enS,.. It), SO p, XI U. 
48, Attdn.'jon, e/j. eif,, p, 4ti!). 
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executed iu Jaiiia taste testify to the existence of Jainism in and around 
Dwarahat. However, uolhing can be stated about the other parts of Kumaon. 

Conclusion 

This brief appraisal proves that tliough the stronghold of Brabmanical 
gods and goddesses has remained comparatively superior from the ancient past, 
the local deities have also attained suflicieiit importance throughout Kumaon, 
Among the peasantry of the outlying parts, Visnu is little known and ^iva is 
worshipped under the form of Bhairava or the liuga, but the common resort in 
times oi Lroubie or distress is Govil, Chaumii and other village gods. 
truth is that popular religion in the hills is the worhip of fca;-, though Bhagwiln 
is named as the great god, he is supposed to allow mischievious and malignant 
spirits to injure the person atrd property of people. When famine and pestilence 
stalks abroarl, the village temples arc crowded and promises of olrlations arc 
made.” A tradition come.s to us that during the Ghand rulers of Kumaon 
the Kali in Gaugolihaf ( Alinora District ) reccievJ human .sacrifices, Atkinson 
remarks alrout this ritual that it has been borrowed irorn the Buddhist and the 
^aiva I'antras. 

Wliatcvcr may be the local aspect of the rtdiglon of Kumaon, the laud is 
most saci'cd due to Uic existence of the Badari and Kcdar. To the liinrlns ‘‘the 
Kumaon Himalaya is what Palestine is to the Christian.”'”- it is considered as 
the home of great gods and its visit as the great way to final lif)cratiou. The 
sources ol’ Gangil, Yamuna — the two sacred rivers of the Hindus — arc taken 
to be very auspicious. This living belief pcnsisls even today resulting in the visit 
of these holy places every year by several thousand jdlgrims. 


•10. (.'.(vr-i.',. n., 'i'lii- An of GliaraUS in ihe Tstiraic Period 1. 7. 0. /., Vol, Xt, Pec, 1961, 

BO, Atkinson, np, dt,, p. 0S9. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY AND CULTURAL 
ETHNOGRAPHY 


I'iic iii.sciiplioii.s <.ui(l mainly ilie C'oppcr-phitc giaiiLs from Kumaou 
suppK' ns ckUa, which cau really be utilised in the study of the liistorical geo- 
gi'aphy and the cultural ethnography of ancient Kurnaou, The material, though 
meagre, jjreaents an interesting account of various terms namely, administrative, 
geogi'iiphical and ctlmological. 

The study oftfiese aspects may be summarily grouped under the follo- 
wing heads : 

1. Adiiiiaislrative 

II. Place names 

Hi. Personal names. 

All the afoi'esaid divisions arc related with several components; hence an 
elaborate study of each of ihcm will be necessary to build up an account. 

1, Administrative 

It may be sub-grouped in the following classes : 

(a) The territorial units. 

(b) The officers. 


(a) 'The territorial units 
Janapada 

From almost all the available records of the Ivatyuris of Kumaon, we 
get references to various territorial units. For example, the terms Janapada, 
Bhukii, Visa) a and Fallika have been very frequently used to denote various 
territorial units. 


The terra Janapada connotes a province, More correctly it may be 
.stated that it was “an important geographical term.,,, which was both a state 
ai3d a cultural unit, its culture counting more than its gcograpliy. Its cu.lt.ural 
i'lo, ,;iily ’.V.'. ; reliected and preserved in the maimers, cuslorns ami above all 
the diaktl-' rd’ lls ])r(>pli;.'* ^ , 


.\!;r.v,.rti;'.. S,, at Known lo PSmai, Alld,, 193,2, p. 136. 
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Its antiquity goes back to Paniiil, who used it for an existing geogru" 
pliical unit during his times. ^ 

The reference to the term has also occured in the Arthasaslra, It h 
used there for the “area covered by villages and towns of the whole kingdom 
except perhaps the capital 

Then in the edicts of Asoka, vve get this unit inentioned. 

During the Gupta period, this term seems to have been replaced by 
another term Visaya, for both of them have been taken as signifying one and 
the same thing, though there are disagreements. * 

The Katyuri rulers of Kutnaon retained the older tradition and used 
the present term probably indicating a bigger unit as was done by Pauiui for 
calling the countries of Kamboja, Gandhara, Kapisa, Balbika, etc. as 
Janapadas. ° 

Bhukti 

The term Bhukti means a proviiice. During the Gupta period, “in llie 
eastern part of the empire the following territorial units were current ; grama, 
visaya, Ijliukli, khanda and deSa,” “ The difference between Bhukti and 
vi§aya is that the Bhukti seems to have denoted a larger extent of the territory 
than a visaya. The Bhukti had its origin in the Gupta times, when the older 
models of administration was changed with a new noineticlaturc. 

The governor of a Bhukti is known by various dc.siguation3 in the tipigra- 
piiicai records as Bhogika, Bhogapati, Gopta, Uparika-Maharaja, Rajasthaniya, 
etc. '' 

Plar^a borrowed ibe same tradition. 

In the Kumaon records also the same tradition is repeated, but the occur- 
ence of the term in epigraphs is met with only once. ® 


2 . His dale Iihb l.e-’.n tne:-;!!!/ iiBst-irii-il from ?tb to the 4lh century B. G, See Agrawata, o/j. eit., 
p. 466 , 

3 . Dikshltat, V. R. R.> T//<! .UmtO'fltt Po/ity, 1932, p. 136, 

4. Agcawala, fl/j. ftC, p' tl96, 

6. Ibid.f p. 48. 

t), yaiiLr.iia, in :ht ilido ifai ani Cuhurat Gcsimjihf and IMnagraphy aj Gti/amfn, Voona,' 

i!f.j4, i.. ::;J. 

/, Bi'Vii i’ra.iin'., I'/n: in Siiiienf India, Alld., 1028, p. 206. 

8, See J. /i. .V. 8,, '•'o!. YU> p. ’0C6. 
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Visayd 

F rom almost all the available records of the Katyuris, we get the term 
Visaya indicating some sort of territorial unit during their rule. 

As regards the meaning of the term, it may be said that it signified 
probably a district in the modern sense of the term. Fleet has pointed out that 
it would mean.... “a subdivision of a dei5a or mandala.”” 

The antiquity of the term goes back to the times of Panini. He has 
used it for denoting a ‘province’ called after its people. For example the 
region of the sibis is known as ^aiba; the region of the Malwa people as Mala- 
vaka. In the Astadhyayi, thus, “the names according to vi.saya seem to be 
based on the ethnic distribution of population over particular areas for the 
time being without reference to the form of government.” 

Though tlic Mauryan rulers did not designate the term for any of the 
administrative divisions, it is certain that the conception of the term prevailed 
during their limes. Asoka appears to have divided the administrative set-up 
of his kingdom iuto territorial divisions and sub-divisions. Thus tiicre would 
have been the units, namely Janapada, visaya, ahar and PradeSa. But “wbal 
terms were used to denote the territorial division and its subdivisions in Anoka’s 
time, we do not know.”^^ 

The term indicating a part ol' the administrative arrangement occurs 
in the Gupta inscriptious. And it appears that the unit vi§aya along with 
Bhukti, khanda, Desa, etc, were quite current in the eastern and central parts 
of their empire, In the Damodar copper plates the name occurs as %(jtivarsha 
wsqya” which was being governed ( Samvyavaharati ) by Kiunarrunritya Vetra 
varman, appointed to this resjxmsible post by Uparika Ghiriitadatta, the head of 
the Pm.idravardbana bhukti”, who was finally under the glorious Kumara- 
gupta. 

The above reference thus indicate.s that the Gupta administration was 
divided into Bhukti ( province ), vi§aya ( district ) and grama, 

After their decline, the succeeding powers continued the older administ- 
rative tradition of the Guptas. The Huna Toramaiia had under him a viceroy 

0, Fleet J. F„ C. U Gal. 1888, Vol. Ill, p. 32, 2. 

10. Ag!„N,ala. . p, cti,, p. 36. 

11. ill.iii.anUcar, n. H. Gal. 18?.-.,, p. 51. 

IJasak, R, f..,, ”.l lu: 1 .vc D.tmu'lsipuf Qopper Plate Inscr‘p;iotis of '.lie Gupta period”, Zf./., 
XV. p. IM, 
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ruling in tlie Airikina visaya. Apart fiom the Hunas, we get the same term 
used for a district during Harsa’s reign. 

It therefore appears that the same tradition was handed down to the 
rulers of Kumaon in the subsequent centuries and they also seem to have 
divided the kingdom into territorial divisions, as is clearly indicated by ‘Kartti- 
keyapura-visaye, Tanganapura-visaye, etc. 

Pallika 

lit the Katyuri records the terra occurs at least five times. Palli or 
Pallika is “invented after pal” ” which means to go to move, etc. It seems 
to have no reference to it in the early Sanskrit literature, but the later use of 
the term .signified a small hamlet; “a village of wanlering lierdsmcn ( aiihira- 
palll ); of wild tribes; den of thieves or a house of Ghandala.” 

According to Burrow and Emcncau, the word in Sanskrit ha.s been 
borrowed from the Dravadian languages. In the Tamil Lexicon, it means 
a temple, a small village, etc. The earlier reference to it is fonud in the Jaina 
canonical texts, especially in the Uttarudliyana Sutra,-'* where it means a den 
of thieves. 

The earliest portions of the Jaina canonical texts have been assigned 
roughly to 3rd century B. G. The meaning of the term in literature does 
not, however, coincide with the later use in the inscriptions from various parts 
of India. 

The use of the word is widespread. In Gujarat “the suffix palli or 
pallika is met with for the first time in the Traikutaka record.” In Madhya 
Pradesh, the Viikataka inscriptions and the Kalachuri records use the suffix 
at least four to five times. 

In Kumaon records the use of the word seems to have carried the mean- 
ing for a .small habitation. 
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1 he ojjicers 

Tlie inscriptions from Kumaon contain the terms denoting designation 
of ofliccrs. This helps us to know more about the administrative set-up of the 
region. 

Tlic first occurrence of such terms is met with in the Asokan Rock-edicts 
at Kriksi. The officers are known as Yuktas, Lajukas ( or Rajukas ), Prade^ika 
and Mahainatras. 


The YukUis 

During Asoka, the class of these officers seem to have come under civil 
service. The name also occurs in the Artha^astra of Kautilya, where the 
autlior has described about liira more precisely. Kautilya draws our atten- 
tion about the yuktas and upayuktas or their assistants. The duties of the 
yuktas seem to have been “largely secretarial work and accounting.” Bhand- 
arkar is, however, of the view that they were “principally district officers who 
managed kings property, received and kept accounts of the revenue arid had 
power to spend where expense was likely to lead to an increase of revenue.” 

Almost all these views appear to be in conformity and it appears quite 
certain that they were entrusted with the task of revenue and account. 


The Rajukas 

Besides the yuktas, the Rajukas arc mentioned in the Kalsi rock itrscri- 
ptioa. It appears that these officers also belonged to the “department of 
ndmmistration responsible for surveying and assessing land.” Scholars have 
identified them with the Rajjugnhaka in thejataka. Prom it we know 
that he was in charge of measuring laud and fixing boundaries by way of a 
cord. In the Artha^astra the term occurs as ‘Gorarajjuka’, which denoted 
that he was a rural officer-connected with survey and land settlement. Smith 
identifies the Rajukas with “high officers intermediate in rank between the 
governors and the district officers ( prade4ikas ). It appears that the Raju- 


24. Ilultzscli, of), eil,^ p. 32. ( referred to in Chapter Vf ). 
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kas were given much of judicial powers lo deal with the cases and they were 
the most important officers of the rural administration of Asoka. Mookerji, 
however, feels that they “were probably in charge of the districts and correspon- 
ded to the district magistrates of the present day.” 

Pradesikas 

In the Arthaiastra we note a class officers of called the Prades^irs, who 
may be probably identified with the Pradesikas. These officers were probably 
in charge of the entire administrative set-up of a particular province. “Much of 
their work consisted of touring.” But the term has been variously translated 
by scholars as the head of the executive, die revemie and judicial service, the 
divisional commissioner and the provincial “officers entrusted with jurisdiction 
over a specified area.” The Pradesikas were probably at the head of the 
administration, though different opininons have been forwarded by the other 
scholars.'*” 


The Mahdmdtras 


The precise meaning of the term is not certain. Several officers arc 
referred to as the Mahamatras. The term appears to have been used for high 
official or a dignitary only. In the Artha^astra the term is used to denote 
a minister. The officers under this category seem to have held different 
portfolios and some of them were held responsible for the general admini- 
stration. Some of them were known as the Dhamma Mahamatras. This indi- 
cates that these officers — quite different from the Anta Mahamatras, who were 
in charge of the outlying provinces — were sent for the propagation of Anoka’s 
Dhamma in the neighbouring states. Mookerji believes that the Mahamatras 
were probably the heads of special departments.”’ Whatever might have been 
the nature of their duty, it is quite certain thal die M.ah.nmTtni's were. ..a highly 
respOii'iilde cadi-c of officials and were dr!ui)t]e.s-: gtr.'iily rc.speciedL. 

Apart from the li.st of officials in the A^okan inscription at Kalsi, there 
are several other tenns in die recmxis from ICumaou. Reference to them brings 
before us a notable adm.ini.si.ra.tivc set-up under the ruler- ufthc region. 


32. Mookerji, R. K., “A&ka flic Great", Thi A»e of Imperial Unity, 1953, p. Sft. 
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The various chiefs are known in the records by the following names 
Mahakartakrtika 
Mahapradhilra 
Mahadandanayaka 

In charge of administrative departments 
Samanta 

Kisoravadavago mahish yodhikrita 

Dasaparadhika 

Dandapadka 

Ghauroddharanlka 

Asedhabhangadhikrlta 

Kotta prda 

Khandarakshadhipati 

Karnakika 

Pat f akapachilrika 

Gha^tapala 

^anlkika 

Sthanadhikrita 

Gaulmika 

Gamagamina 

Head of the Militia or persons attacked to it 
Sarabhahga 
Khadgika 
Mahasamanta 
Dandlka 
Asvapati 

Foreign Department 
Vyaparitaka 
PreSnika 
Data 

Palace officers and officers with fnincelj lineage 
Rajamatya 
Rajaputra 
Kumararnatya 
Ra)adauvarika 
Rajanvaka 

.f j ' _ 

Country arid village officers and officers of the territorial units, etc, 

Visayapati 
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Bhogapati 

Rajasthaniya 

Uparika 

Prantapala 

Mahattama 

Mahamanusya 

Sreshtipurogan 

Miscellaneous officers 
Vartmapala 
Viniyuktaka 
Tadayuktaka 
Tarapati 
Aikakisvaniina 
Agnisvami 

Sastadasaprakrityadhisthaniyana 

PratisOrika 

Pilupati 

Kulacharika 

Abhitvaramanaka 

Karika 

Officers by profession and the warriors 
Vanika 
Abhira 
Thakkura 
Bha^^a 

The meaning of the terms and the nature of the duties of these officials 

require consideration, 


Mohakartakftika 

This official desigo.iirion cccuj-s in almost all the plates from Panduke^var. 
Besides, the term occurs in ihe Gupta vuscrqydoriri and the P;lla iir'ci.'ij'itions 
from Bengal, specially the, Munghir copper plate, uses it. 

I'hc meaning of the term appears to have indicated certain class of 
executive officer or possibly superiutcndcnts or managed of state, affairs. 


39. Ghoshal, U, N,, ‘’Administrative organisation-North", The /Ige ef (mpefii! Kammj, p. 24-2. 
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Mahdpratihara 

The word occurs in almost all the plates J'rom Pandukesvar. The 
official title has a long standing antiquity and occurs in the Gupta records. It 
is met with again during the lime of Harsa'^^ and finally the Palas of Bengal 
had appointed the officer of this designation during their rule. 

The meaning of the word is variously given as the chief doorkeeper, 
perhaps chiefs of the palace guards or chief warder or usher or he could 
be also a duta. 

Alakadaijdandyaka 

This designation appears iu almost all the records from Pandukesvar. 
I'his office may be “traced back to the time of the Ku.sai.ra emperors and the 
Ikshvaku king of Tclugu country, was the controlling authority over the 
dandanayakas”. 

It has been defined by scholars differently, la sotne cases it meant a 
general, while iu others, a magistrate, a judge, etc. 

Sdmanta 

The official title occurs in the Pancluke^var copper plates quite frequently. 
Bc.sidcs, it OCCUI.S in the Madhuban^plate of plansa. 

The meaning of the term appears to have been a feudatory chief or 
neighbouring tributary princes. 

Kisonwadaudgomalush jodlukrita 

Be.sides the frequent occurrence of the term in the Kumaon records, 
wc notice its mention in the Pala inscriptions from Bengal, 

The title appears to have signifiecl the officer holding charge of colts, 
marcs, cows and she-buffaloes, 

41. Beni Prasad, o/i. if/;., p. 290. 

42. Tripaihi, op. dir,, p, 141, 

43. Ghoshal, op. Ht., p. 242, 

44. Ghoshal, The Ctviical Age, p. .343. 

45. TripatW, Dp. p. 141. 
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Daiaparadhika 

This title also occurs like the others in all the Pundukesvar records. 
Besides, it also occurs in the Pala records. 

The meaning of the term remains doubtful. But it probably represented 
“an officer whose concern was with the ten aparadhas of which the king could 
take cognisance.” The other view also takes the term dasapariidha as 
carrying only a generic name for sins and in its administrative sense, only 
meaning judicial lines in general. And therefore the official attached to 
the Department may rightly be taken as Dasparadhika. 

DmidapaHka 

This means probably an officer-in-charge of punishment, i. e. criminal 
justice. 

The word occurs in the Gupta period. And then during the Btli to 
10th century A. D. the use is very frequent in Bengal, Ghamba, Kashmir, 
Kumaon, etc. for indicating police officers or judicial officers “who are inves- 
ted with the power of punishment.” 

Chaurodharmiika 

It probably means a thief-catcher or one who exterminates thieves. 
Besides its use in Kumaon records, it occurs in the Gupta inscriptions. The 
use of the woj-d is noticed in the records of the Maitrakas of Valabhi. The 
Ghamba inscriptions®^ also include this officer along with the list of other officers. 

Asedhabhahgadhiknta 

The word asedha occurs in the Kalyayana Smrti in reference to the 
plantiff, who according to it is allowed “by a process called asedha, to keep 
defenderit under legal restraint till the arrival of kings summons.” Hence 
his work was probably to prevent flights from tlie prison. 

The word does not occur in other inscriptions so frequently. In the 
rrindukcsvar plates, however, its use is quite frequent. 

63. Kane, op. ei'C, p. 98?'. 

64, IVni Pmsac’., np, fil., p. 303, 

66. Kir.ic, op, <sl , p, OlUi. 

66. Haiciofs, op. til., p. 301, 
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Kottapala 

He was probably an officer in charge of a fort,®-^ ihough he has also been 
taken as the Kotawala and Kosapala, 

The word is used in all the plates from Papdukesvar. The Pratihara 
rulers also used it in their records and we notice its use in the Pala records 
also.®® 

Khandarakshadhipati 

He was probably in charge of a small territorial unit or the royal 
engineer who looked after buildings falling in ruins. In the Ghamba inscrip- 
tions he is, however, assigned a household duty, which probably was a 
‘sword guard’, obviously belonging to the bodyguard. 

Beside.s its use in the Kumaon and Ghamba records, it is used in the 
Pala inscriptions also. 

Karijakika or Karanika 

He was an officer-in-cliargc of a slate department or office.®” Other view 
is that the Karariika, who was in charge of Karapas or documents seem.s to 
have been a registrar™ or a writer, a scribe, etc. 

The word karanika occurs in the TaHvar copper plate grants, which 
has been wrongly red as the ‘Kapalikas’ by the editor. Tiic Gupta iuscrip- 
tion.s use this word for the retinue of clerks. 

PatlakSpachurika 

It appears to have meant an officer to investigate offences against the 
royal edicts and charters. 

The use of the word is not frequently met with in the records from other 
parts of India. 

63. Kane, up. Ht., p. 081, 

64, Atkinson, sp. di., p. ■400, 

68, Glioslia!, op. eit., p. 230, 

66. Sircar, op. dt., p. 283 
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Ghattapala 

The designation was probably used for the superintendent of landing places 
on river banks,’° Other meaning of it has been taken to be one who guards the 
passes.'^*’ 

The use of the word does not seem to be popular in other inscriptions. 
In the Kahla plate of Sodhadeva belonging to Samvat 1 1 34, it occurs not 
as Ghattapala, but Ghattapati, 

&aulkika 

This was a superintendent of tolls or customs duties. 

The use of the word occurs in all the Pandukefivar plates. Besides, the 
Gupta inscriptions also mention this officer.’” Then the Palas ofBengaP” 
u.sed the word in their inscriptions and finally we notice its use in the 
Ghamba inscriptions. 

Sthanadhikfta 

He was probably a ThanSdar i. e. superintendent of police out-posts. 
The use of the term is not found frequently in other inscriptions from 
India. . 

Gaulmika 

The word has been variously defined. Fleet takes him to be a superinten- 
dent of woods and forests. Sircar takes him to be a superintendent of police 
station. Atkinson on the other hand has taken him to be a soldier. 

The word first occurs in the Gupta inscriptions. Then we see its use in 
the inscriptions of the Palas and the Senas of Bengal.'^'’ Besides, the term has its 
use in the Ghamba inscriptions, 
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Gamagamina 

It has also been variously defined. It is taken to be a political officer 
dealing with the exit from and entrance into towns. Again it is taken to be 
some kind of a messenger. ”” The actual meaning is however uncertain. 

Besides the Kumaon records, it also occurs in the Pala inscriptions. 

iarabhafiga 

It means probably a royal surgeon. Other view takes him to be an 
archer. 

The use of the word is probably restricted to the Kumaon records. 
Khadglka 

It probably means a swordsman or its superintendent. In this case 
also the use is restricted to the Kumaon records. 

Mahasamanta 

It means a commander-in-chief^^ or a great chieftain.'^'*' The later 
explanation may, however, be correct. 

Apart from its use in the Kumaon records, it very often occur, s in some 
of the other inscriptions. Particularly the Gupta inscriptions use it to signify a 
great chieftain.*''® Then it is noticed in the Plarsa inscription and finally in the 
Piila records. 

Dmjdika 

The term is taken to be for a mace-bearer or probably a police officer. 
Other view takes it to be a chastiser, -1® while the other same as the DaiidapaSilca.*'® 

The term has its use from the Gupta period onwards. Then it is used 
in the Pala inscriptions .and finally in the Ghamba. records. 
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Asvapati 

He was a commander of cavalry. 

Vyaparitaka 

It was probably used for the foreign secretary or ambassador. 

The use of the term has not been very frequent. But in the inscriptions 
from the Deccan, Vyapritaka is the designation of one of the local officers. 

It cannot, however, be slated as to what were the duties assigned to him. 

Prehika 

This seems to have been an officer-in-charge for sending messengers. 

The use of it is restricted to two records from Kumaon. Elsewhere it 
is not seen at all. 

Duta 

He is a messenger or envoy. The use of the term has been very frequent 
and its anticiuity goes far back. The Taittirlya Samhita "mentions DQtas. 

In the 13th Rock-edict of Asoka at ^hahabazagarhi, there is a ‘duta’ who 
was entrusted with diplomatic agency. His mission was probably to spread 
peace and goodwill between respective states and the empire. In the 
Gupta period, the term came to be known as data or dutaka. Later on it 
is found in all the successive periods. 

Rajamatya 

He was probably a King’s-minister or a counsellor of the Raja. 

Its occurrancc is met with first in the PrSkrit form in the Nasik inscription 
as Vayamaca.^”*'’ Later on it occurs in the Gupta inscriptions and finally in the 
Pala records. 

Rajaputra 

Literally it means a prince, but the use of the term in some of tlie inscri- 
ptions has signified a technical meaning for some officer such as Uie ‘nobleman 
or the knight.’ 

100. Atkinson., op, til., p. 479i 

101. lleni Trasad, op. dl,, p. 'll 5'* 

102. SirCar, op, cil„ p. 283. 
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It occurs in the Gupta inscription No. Then all the Pala records 

use it and finally the Ghamba inscriptions contain the term. All the 
Pandukesvar records also use il. 

Kumaramatya 

He is a high official below a provincial governor. Other view takes 
him to be as the counsellor of a prince. Sankalia believes that it may be a 
personal title derived partly horn the past and partly from the present nature 
of the post. Thus the term Kumaramatya literally a ‘minister of a prince’ 
might have acquired the sense of a minister or ‘officer.’ 

It occurs in the A. P. and in No. 46 of the Gupta inscriptions. 
Later on the Maitrakas of Valabhi used this word in their inscriptions. 
Then the use is met with in the Ghamba inscriptions. In Kumaon, it is 
used in all thg plates. 

Rajadamarika 

It may mean a palace guard. 

It occui's in the Trde^var coiDper plate grants. Excepting this, the use 
is noticed nowhere in the inscriptions. 

Rajanyaka 

It means probably a prince. Its antiquity goes back to the Vedic 
times. “In the l^gveda, the term Rajanya denotes both the royal and noble 
families.” It therefore mcairs a chief of the noble family. 

Apnt from its oceiurance in the Kumaon records, it is used in the 
inscriptions from Bengal. 

Vi.myapati 

Tie was the head of a visaya corresponding roughly to a modern district. 
Though the insiitution,, as already stated, has a fairly long antiquity, for the 

no. Fleet, flf. «/., p. 218. 

1X1. lieni Prasad, 6p. at.) p. 420. 

1X2, Kane, up, eil., p. 99 8. 
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designation seems to have occured in the Gupta times. The term has been 
used in all the inscriptions of later times also. 

Bhogapati 

“One responsible for the collection of the Bhoga or the state share of 
the land produce taken in kind as a rule one-sixth.”. Fleet was, however, 
of the opinion that “in the inscriptions it is a technical official title, possibly 
connected with the territorial terms bhoga and bhukti”. In Kumaon 
records it seems to have meant for officers in charge of jagirs also. 

The word has occured frequently in all the inscriptions from the Gupta 
period onwards. 

Rajasthdniya 

It denotes literally an officer who had to deal with other Rajasthanas 
or kingdoms or a foreign secretary. It appears that it actually meant a 
viceroy or governor. 

Its use is wide in almost all the inscriptions after the Gupta period, In 
Kumaon records it was probably used for governors or land-lords. 

Uparika 

He seems to have been an officer somewhat like a provincial governor, 
The term occurs in the Damodar copper plate. As already slated, Uparika 
was selected by the king himself. He is sometimes styled as Maharaja and 
Rajaputra. However, the other view takes him to be a revenue officer. 

But the former seems to be correct. 


From the Gupta period onwards the use of the woixl is very common 
in the inscriptions. 


Prdntapala 


He wa.s probably a guardian of the frontiers. 

The word does not occur, so fi-cquently. Besides the KauiirVit) locor 
we notice the use in the PiUa inscriptiois. 
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Mahattamas 

Its meaning is unceitain. It was, however, a village headman accor- 
ding to one view. The use of the word is noticed in Kumaon and the Pala 
records equally. 

Mahamaniisya 

Literally, it means a great man, a noble. Atkinson has, however, opined 
that it means a village headman. 

Tltc term, excepting in the Kumaon records, does not occur anywhere. 
Sresthipurogan 

This term is again an exception in the Kumaon ijiscriptions. It may, 
however, mean the chiefs of’ city guilds ( chaudhris ), etc. 

Varimapdla 

This word also seems to be strictly confined to the Pandukesvar Plates. 

It means probably the superintendent of roads or probably the 
manager of the dharmaialas. 

Viiiiyuktaka 

It is an officer whose functions are not clear. Plowevcr, it appears that he 
was an assistant something like a secretary of the divisional officers, the Bhogikas 
and Visayapatisd^^ Another view takes him to be a subordinate ruling officer 
appointed not by the crown, but by the governors or the viceroys. 

The word occurs right from the Gupta period onwards. Especially 
in the Pala inscriptions, it is quite common. 

Taddyuktaka 

Pie was also probably like Viniyuktaka and was appointed by the 
governors. 

The use of the word occurs in the Pala and the Kumaon records only. 
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Tarapati 

He was taken to be superintendent of all ferries. Besides the use in 
Kumaon, it is noticed in the Pala records and also in the Chamba inscription.^*” 

Aikdkisvamina 

The meaning is not known. It occurs only in the Talcsvar copper 
plates. 

Agnisvdmina 

It may probably mean tltc fire officer, i. c. one who is in charge of extin- 
guishing the fire. 

It occurs only in the Talesvar copper plates. 

SdsfUa dasaprakrityadaisthdniyan 

It cannot be specifically explained. However, Atkinson opined that he 
was probably a superintendent of the eighteen departments. 

Apart from the Panclukesvar plates, it occurs in the Chamba plate of 
Somavarmadeva and Asafadeva, 


Fratisurika 


The meaning cannot be explained specifically. Plowever, he was 
possibly a superintendent of gladiatorial combats, in which Pralisuras 
( literally opponents ) i. e. prize-fighters took part. 

Pilupati 

Pilupati was probably the head of elephant riders. 

It occurs in the Talcsvar copper plate grants. Besides, its use is noticed 
in the inscriptions of the Rasp'akutas of Berar’-** and in some other inscriptions 
from Nagarjunakonda and Bengal. 


Kulacharika 

It is again a new term. Kulika, Kulapati and .Kuinputrakc^*^ have, 
howm.an-, occurod in the inscriptions . All the terms meant olXicer-ai-djarge of 
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villages, who was probably granted a ‘kula’ of land for his salary. The use 
of kulacliarika in the Tale^var copper plate may therefore mean a village 
headman. 


Karika 

It cannot be definitely explained. However, it may mean a mason. 
Vatiika, Abhira and Thakkura 

Vanika was a merchant. Abhira was an Ahira or cowherds. Thakkura 
was a Thakura. 


It appears that these were mere titles after professions and they had no 
official status, However, Sankalia has pointed out their use during the Ghalukyan 
period in Gujarat. Thakkura was one of the officers. 

Besides designatory term.s, the records give us a list of the place-names. 
The study of place names is highly significant from the point of view of cultural 
and social history of a particular region. 

Place names in Kumaon have been studied as follows : 

( i ) The group of place names according to their suffixes. 

( ii ) The significance of place names by analysing as far as possible 
their namo-contcius. 

( iii ) Conclusions. 

Tile following suffixes are used in the place names from tlie region of 
Kumaon. They are asrama, bhutika, grama, gartta, koshfa, koUa. palli, 
pallika, pura, puri, sthali, sari, toli, vafaka. 


These suffixes fall under the following groups • 

( i ) Those denoting village or town. 

( ii ) Those indicative of small settlements. 

( iii ) Those denoting forts, landscape, etc. 

( iv ) Those after the birds, religious places, rivers, etc, 


Siifflxc^ indicfiling village or lown 
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each other in their own meaning. Panini mentions separately the villages and 
towns (...gramanagaranam ( VII. 3. 14. ). 

There are at least fifteen place names suffixed with grama in the Tslc^var 
and the Panduke^var charters. 

Pura 

The suffix 'pura’ has also its antiquity right from the Rgvedic times. It 
is "a place couLaliiitig large buildings, surrounded by a ditch and extending 
not less than one kos in length.” Panini uses the suffix “as an ending in 
the... names of towns.” 

There are at least ten instances of the occurrence of this suffix in the 
Tale^var and the Pandukesvar charters. 

Purl 

The word ‘purP appears to have the same meaning. Sankalia also opines 
that the suffixes pura and purl denote a town or city. 

The suffix ‘purP has been used three times in the Kumaoa records. 

Suffixes indicating small settlements 

The suffixes falling under this category are pall! and pallika. They 
have been already described in the preceding pages, 

Suffixes denoting forts, landscape, etc. 

Under this category falls the suffixes ko§tha, kotta, sthali, etc, 

Kostha and Kofta 

It probably means a store house^®® or a place .surrounded by four walls. 
Kotta is probably kota, which is, a Dra vidian word signifying a 
stronghold. 

The use of the word Kota is noticed in the inscriptions from the 
Deccan a.nd hladhya Pradesh. 

The use of these suffi.xes is not found much in the Kumaon records. 
Hardly three instances of the use are wdth us. Plowever, the u.so iias bce.ii more 
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frequent during modem timef?, because the term appropriately fits in the moun- 
tainous set-up. 

Sthdl 

According to Sanlcalia, it “by itself suggests a high-lying country, an 
eminent table-land, or dry land as opposed to a damp low land.’’’ 

The Mahabharata, Harivamsa and the Jaina and Pali literature use the 
word in this sense of a natural ( akrtrima ) dry land. 

The use is found in the Valabhi and Solanki records. In Kumaon, 
however, there is only one instance of the use of this word. 

Suffixes after birds, rivers, religious places, etc. 

Under this class fall the suffixes Sari and aSrania. 

Sari 

According to Monier-Williaras Sari means Sarika, a kind of bird.^®° But Sar 
means, in the present use, an enclosure, a village property and its management.^*'’’ 

The use of the word has been noticed at least three times in the Kumaon 
records. 

Ahama 

It means a hermitage, the abode of ascetics, ’*’“ 

The use of the suffix has been done four times in the TaleSvar and 
PandukeSvar charters. For example, the word Badarikah'ama occurs in the 
Panduke^var charters at least three times. 

Miscellaneous suffixes 

Under this class fall gartta and Vataka and bhutika and Toli. 

Gartta. It means a hollow. In Kumaon records, the use has been 
noticed four times. 

n 

Paipini has used certain place-names ending with garta. They arc Bhug- 
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aria and Gliakragarla. Agrawala has taken these two terms to indicate “the 
peculiarity of the natural terrain formed by undulating loessic dunes.”^®'®' 

It appears that its use in the Kumaon records meant for the place which 
was situated in depression, 

Vdtaka 


Usually we notice Vutaka frequently in the records from different parts 
of the country. This Vataka connotes in Sanskrit^*’® and Pali a temporarily 
enclosed place. It may be a “garden plantation or an enclosure of a ( low 
caste ) village consisting of boundary trees.” However, in Kumaon records 
it is vafaka and not Vataka. Here it has probably taken aftei’ the vata or 
the banyan tree. The tree is taken to be auspicious in Kumaon like the other 
parts of the country. 

Bhutika 

It means a plant of camphor. 

Toli 

It is probably derived from Tola (a weight). The use of the word 
probably denoted the quantity of the seed sown in a particular field. Several 
land pieces in Kumaon and Garhwal are known by this name even during 
these clays. 

The retention of the old suffixes in the modern place names is not found 
much in Kumaon and Garhwal. However, a few examples of tliis nature can 
be cited. 


In the case of grama, it has changed into 'gaon’, But the place names 
ending with the present suffix are either unidentifiable or devoid of the suffix 
gaon. For example Garudagrama occuring in the first plate from Panduke^yar 
has abandoned the suffix grama or gaon and is known now by the name 
Garuda only. 

Gartta and Koi^fha are also not used. However, Koffa has changed 
into Kofa. , 


Palli or Pallika is changed iiito Pali. Some of the 
are known only as Pali during these clays. 

Puri and pura h.ac'c been retained in many of Ihc 


villages in Garhwal 
mod cj’ D pla ce-r.amcs . 
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Sthali is nowhere retained in the modern place names. However, sari- 
and toli are quite common in Garhwal and Kumaon. For example there 
is a village in Garhwal by the name Parsari. Toli also ends even now in 
many cases. For example, there are places known in Garhwal as Dudhatoli 
and Marloli. 

The use of vataka does not exist today. 


Classification ofi the names 

Beside.s the description of the suffixe.s, the c]a.ssili.cation of place-names 
according to their content is somewhat difficult. Several of the names occuring 
in records from Tale^var and PandukeSvar do not have any meaning in 
the dictionary. So the interpretation of various place names may be taken as 
provisional without any hnality. The names may be classified as those after 
the deities, after fruits, trees, flowers and forests and plants, after tribes, 
profession, after birds and a few miscellaneous names. 

After the names of the gods, there appears to be many. They are after 
^iva, Brahma, Karttikeya, Variuaa and Kapila, etc. For instance, there are 
Brahmapura, Karttikeyapura, ^iva-mushichyapnri, Varnaiirama, Chandra- 
pallika, Devakhal and AnangTilagartta in the records. 

Besides, there are names after the trees, flowers, fruits, plants, etc. 
Examples may be cited of Ambapalika, Bilvaka, Ghampakatoli, Padirnika, 
Nimvasffii, Tryamvapura, Udumbravasa and BadarikaSrama. 

Two examples after the names of the tribes are also known to us. They 
are Sakinnara probably after the Kinnaias and the other Bhuta-pallika after 
Bhofa or the Bhotiyas. 

Then we have a few instances of the names after the profession of the 
inhabitants. For instance, there are Suvarnakara-pallika after the goldsmitlis, 
Varddhi-pallika after the carpenters and Bhalta-pallika after the Brahmap.as. 

The names after the birds are hardly two. They are Atvalaka meaning 
a duck and Garadagrama after Garuda. 

Names after personal names are also found in the records. Thy are 
Devadasatoli, Durgabhatta, Harsapura, Jayabhatta-pallika, Mamadatta and 
Subhikshapura. 


Bur tlierc arc a few names falling under mi.scellaneons group. A few ex- 
amples may be cited of Aristhairama, BUclamasiaka, (jhiddaragavt;! (jhada« 
vaka, Goinnnasavi, jayaknla-bhnkti, Kukaslhalika, Kollapurl, Naui’uarauga- 
grama, l.''..H\'va-pallika, Sisaukaia, Tapovanu Thappalasaii, Yoyokagrrima, yosi 
and sevoial olher;;. The ideiiLifleallon of }>lacc nrunes with die modern 
Names in Kumaon arrl Garliwal cannot be precisely done. J-Jowever, efforts 
have been made to suggest a provisionai identilication for .many of tlicm. 
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Devadisatoli T.G.E-B. 6 th century A.D. Almora Devaidhar near Bagesv/ar 

3urgabhatta P.C.P.-IV 10th century A.D. 

D-.'umati P.aP.-III 9th century A.D. Garhwal Dumka near Joshimath 

Dipapuri T.G.P.-A, 6 th century A.D. 
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Suvarnakarapallika T.C.P.A. 6th century A.D. Naini Tal Sonarkhola, 7 i /2 miles 
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Personal names 

The cultural significance of personal names has already been stressed by 
scholars like Kane and Sankalia. The rules of naming a child have been 
elaborately dealt with in the Grhya-Sutras. 

From the study of Kane, it seems that the literary data pertaining to the 
names fall into four periods. It is ( 1 ) Vedic, ( 2 ) Sutra, ( 3 ) Smrti and ( 4 ) 
Nibandha. 

Vedic Period 

In the Vedic literature, there are a few instances of three names for one 
person. The first is his ordinary name, tlie second, a derivative from Purukutsa 
( his father's name ) and the last derived from Giriksita ( a gotra ). But 
usually we come across with two names. One of them was his own personal 
narne and the other his gotra name. 

The names after the Vedic deities arc very rare. 

Sutra, Period 

The Gfhya-Sutras contain specific rules about naming the person. They 
fall into three classes. The first one is represented by the description in the 
A§valayana and the Apastambha’^’’ Grhya-sutras. 

In the second, there are Hiratiyake^i, Bharadvaja,^’^ Gobhila, 
^ankhayana, Baudhayana, Khadira and Manava. “According to 
some, a secret name may be given at the time of birth, and the other after 10 
days, 12 days, 100 days or a year.” 

The third comprises Parasara and Baudhayaniya Grhya-iesa- 


173. Sankalia, op, dl,, P. 98. 

174. Kane, P. V., “Naming a Child or a Person, /. H. C„ XIV, pp. 224-44. 

176. /iiV., P. 226. 

1 76. 1-16, S. D. E., Vol. 29.b83, 

177. 16. 8-11, A B, E,, Vol. 30, 282-283. 

178. S. B, E., Vol. 30, 214. 

179. Kane, nft. c:'., P. 232. 

18<i. S. li. F.. Vol. liO, 67. 

183. 1, 24, 4-6, Ail. ii’„ Vol, 29, 60. 

182. Khne, op, oil., ( Tl. 1. 23-31 ), 233. 

3 8 3. 11, 2. SO- 3!, 231. 

IC-K ihiil., 233. 

J8C. tlankalia, op, p'. ,02. 

186. Kant, op. lit., 234 ( I, n.,4.,18 ), 
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Sutra. They lay down that the namakarana should be on the 10th or 12th day 
and the name should be after naksatra; and the second at upanayana should 
add a Brahmin’s name with barman, varmau for a Ksatriya’s, gupta for vaisya’s 
and bhrtya or dasa for sudras. 

Smuti Period 

Mann has given only two rules for naming ; 

( i ) “The name of a Brahmana should be indicative of a mahgala; of a 
ksatriya strength, of a vaisya wealth and of sudras lowness.” 

( ii ) The names of the Brillimana king, a vaisya and sudra should be 
joined with upapuda ( suffix ) indicating their varied nature. 

Tlic Mitaksani, a commentary on the Ydjnavalkya snyli speaks about 
Sahkha, who says that a father should give a name connected with a family 
deity. 

This brief review of the rules for naming a person in different periods 
thus presents a social system prevalent in those days. 

The inscriptions from Kumaon do contain a few names. It is worth 
enquiry whether they follow the rules enjoined in the Grhya-Sutras and Smrlis. 

A critical study of them brings out few interesting facts. There are 
names of the ruling kings and queens, the names of the Brahmasjias, names of 
the officials and names of some other persons connected with the records. 

Significance of the names of the 

Dynasty of Brahmapiira 

The Second Ldkhdmandal dynasty 

There are five rulers in the Brahmapiira dynasty. Visnnvarman appears 
to have been the founder of the dynasty. The name of the son is Vtigavar- 
man. Both the father and son have their names after Vi§nn and ^iva, which 
shows that the dynasty was a devotee of Visnu as well as of ^iva. The other 
names are Agnivarman, Dvijavarman and Dyutivarman. The first name is 
after agni, the second after ‘dvija’ a twice born or a Brahmana and the third 
term dyuti carries a personal attribute. 

The suffix varman suggests the k§atnya origin. In this way it strictly 
follows the rules laid down in the Grhya-Sutras, The suffix varman rpay sug“ 
gest another interpretation that the dynasty probably claimed or Hked to be 
regarded as ksatriya. 

Ii.;". S'li-iljall.i, ,ip. lif., 1>. I'iy. 

j as, 
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The first dynasty ofi Lakharnandal 

The rulers of Ihls dyimty have lliclr names after ^iva, Kurltikcya and a 
few after personal aUribiUcs. The first name Jayadasa signifies victory. Then 
there is Guheiaj a name after the epithet of Kartlikcya. Achala indicates 
immovability. By other meaning, it is also the name of^ivvL Ghhugalesa is 
probably after Ghhagala, the name of Atri muni. Finally Ruilrcsadasa indi- 
cates that the ruler was the devotee of Rudra or Siva. 

The suffix tlasa suggests that the dyna.sly vvas probably a non-Braiimaui-' 
cal one. However, it may also be .surmised that they named them .so indicating 
their great devotion to gods. 

Tiie founder of the dynasty is named as Senavarman probably after the 
woi'd Sena or the army. Next is Aryavarman, which is after the Aryan tribe. 
Dattavarman may be after the god Dattatrcya. Pradiptavannan is after 
a personal attribute, which means lustre, splendor or brilliance,^'*’ Hvara- 
■varman is after the IiSvara-the supreme, especially Siva. Ahiddhivarman 
suggests prosperity, success or advancement. Singhavarman is after Sirhha or 
the lion, which suggests power, valour or strength, Jalavarman is after jala, 
which may mean the richness or the wealth. Yajhavarman is derived from 
yajna, which means a sacrifice, rite or ceremony. Kapilavardhana i.s after the 
sage Kapila. Diwrdcarvarman is derived fi'om Diwakar which means the sun 
god. Then Bhaskara is another name of Surya. Isvarii is the name of Devi 
and lastly Chandragupta is after Chandra, the moou. 

The suffix varman also indicates here that they were cither the ksatriyas 
in origin or they claimed so or liked to be regarded a.s the ksatriyas. 


The Kaiyuri dynasty ofi Kimaon 

The first ruler has the name Vasudeva, It i.s stated elsewhere that he 
was the follower of flic cult of Vasudcva-Kvlslma. .Basantana, the founder 
of the dynasty al Kartlikeyapura is named after Va.santa, tlv' .spring. The 
name Khar; Kini ju-ob.ilily laheu after a dish or the bowl, ii i;-: diiTicult to 
know the .sigiiilicrmce of ufn name, but it can be ressilmed di.n i.iie kin;'; H (lie 
time ofliii bli'th tvris prnlj.'ibly placed on a surpa ( or winnowing basket ). ’■*" 

I '.el. .Miir.ior-Wil'-'isfi''.. P- laPj, 

191. /iW„ p. 341. , ’ 

1 9 2, This practice is .I'lll in ia i.-’.'oe ArrO of KiiiiCi-i!-., li i..-; rien.’ pi't itritiei- ih,-' ’ 

that a child v.'ill liavc icnKi viiy aiscr he is pn. ^'.isitif it. a eiiltl '‘.''il a'scijs in; !.vv'’n a 

name as SSrpa fj)' la iisc r'hiJerl. 

S3 
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Adhidhaja is probably after the word adhi, which means over and above. The 
next part may have been dhwaja, which changed into dfiaja later on. Thu.s the 
meaning of the name would be, a person, who.se standard is over and above 
every body. Tribhuvanaraja means a ruler of the three woiitl. The name 
Nimbarta has no .significance and it appears that it was taken after the nimba or 
the nimhaha tree. Another name Istgana may probably mean a god of the gaijas. 
In other words, ^ava may be known by this name. Lalitasura is after Lalita, 
which means sporting. The next name Bhudeva literally means ‘an earth 
god’. It indicates power on the earth. The name Salomiditya is some- 
what peculiar. Ichhata, De:5ata and Padmata arc also peculiar. All of them 
have been named in the Kashmirian fashion, where, u.sually the name ends in ta. 
For instance, there are names as Mammata, Kaiyapr and Jcjjala. The last 
Ktyuri name Subhikshiraja is probably after Subhika, which means a garland 
formed of flowers. The entire meaning cannot be ea.sily derived. 

The .suffix deva is found for the first time in the P^lu^h^kc^var records. 
According to Monier-Williams deva is often used at the end of names of the Brah- 
However, it is difficult to accept the view in the case of the Katyuri 
rulers, who were not Brahmana,s. This epithet, besides the Katyuris, was 
used by the Kalachuris of Tripnri, the Palis of Bengal as also by the 
rulers of Nepal. 

Tha names o f ladies of the royal household 

The plates contain name.s of the ladies of royal household. There are 
such natnes as Kvara and Jayavalt in the Lakhamandal praf^asti. Tlic Pandu- 
ke^var plates give a long list of royal ladies. They are Sajjyanara Devi 
Ladclha Devi, NaSii Devi, Vega Devi, Laya Devi, Sama Devi, Padrnalla Devi, 
Singhu Devi, Singhuvalli Devi and Tsana Devi. 

The names of the queens of Katyuri dytmsty are not totally Saaskritised. 
In many cases the corrupt form of Sanskrit is markedly visible. 

All the names end with the epithet Devi a.s the name of the rulers end 
in Deva. This Deva or Devi epithet may also indicate here the prosperity and 
glory of the family. 

193. Monicr Williams, p. 

194. fWrf.,p 1015. 

p. ■! SO. 

'i'9!i, rjolcS-.a/n, /if:, p. 160. ' , ' 

19. . i.ii.-i'r'.vii'i li'l lodraji, of)* w’f., pp, .S6-B3.'( referred to in Ohapfer Vf ). 
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Names of ihe Brahmanas 

The Talesvar plates do not contain the names of the Brahmanas. The 
Lakhamanclal pra^asti, however, gives a list of them. They are Bhatta T asu- 
deva, Bhatta Skanda and Bhat|a Kshemasiva. In the Pandukesvar records the 
names occur as ^ripurusa, Bhatta Dhanasara, Narayanadatta, Bvaradatta 
and Aryatavala. 

They are all Brahmanas is known by the suffix ‘Bhalla’ to every name. 
All of them are after the god’s name. The Lakhaniandal prasasti contains the 
names of ihe Brahmanas after ^iva, Karttikeya and Vasudeva-ICrkhna. The 
Pandukesvar plates bear names, which have been taken either after personal 
attributes or aher the gods. The first name ^ripurusa indicates an illustrious 
person or it may mean the name of the god. Dhannasara is after Dliaua or 
Dhanapati — the god Kubera. Narayaaa and Isvara indicate god Visuu and 
the gods in general or Siva re.specLively, 

Names of officials and olher persons 

The Talesvar copper plates give us a few names as Varahadatla, Yisnu- 
das, Suiyadatta, Oddala, Dlianadatta, Lavachandra, Nainiaka and i\nanta, All 
of them are cither officials or connected in the act of incising the grants. All 
of these names are after the gods such as, Surya, Visnu, Ananta, Varaha, etc. But 
the names Lavacham.lra, Nauiiaka and Oddala present ditrerenl explanation. 
Among them the last two appear to be the names of some low-caste persons. 
Nannaka might have been probably derived from na, which means knowledge, 
certainty, ascertainment, etc. 

Names of gods and goddesses 

Apart from the popular names of gods and goddc.s.ses, there are a few 
names in the records from Kumaon, which are not known from anywhere else 
in India. 


In the Tal'Avar dri I'icnv there are references to ’^.T:..dnc.:h.;’Lr.'-d:'''-3[rhna 
and Ananta. 'ihe i.i'.kli;nii;n,!d,a! inscriptions refer to M:igi;ndiaian;iy'i!; Bliava, 
while the l‘iin<lnk(:SY.ir (x.ippvcr plates give names as .l-lhtii jritT, ihc goddess 
Nanda, Alalicsvara aiul Chandra^ckliatv. The !iri!.';';s\'.'ar pi'asasti refers to 
Vyaghredvaradeva and goddess UhandJlainuuda. 

\'ii une.svaiTi'-.Swuiniria is I'lC nauic of T| appi'.aivi lo 


'.riic iiitme 


hasm been dciivo.l .from V. ires r a ra, wukh is ilic cpitlict oi Siva or ■. irn jaadi'; 


ra. 


Mniiii‘,1— n'illinii!';. 1), tiOS. 
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v\narila is VLsuu or Desa. Naycndratanaya i's ParvaLi, while Bhava is again 
i4iva. Dliuijall is an epithet of Rudra-l^iva.”*’^ Nauila is the epithet of Garni. 
Mahesvara and Chandrasekhara are both the two well known epithets of Siva. 

Conclusion 

The inscriptions of Kuinaon give us an insight into the administrative 
system, names of peoples and plac(is. 

The empire under the Katynris wa.s divitled into visaya, bhukti and 
grama or pa IIL The retention of the above inslitutious even after the Gupta 
pei iod onwards clearly reflects that the tradition left by the Guptas was also 
accepted absolutely by the later (lynastic.s of north India, At least the case 
of Kuniaon miens is of this nature. As is seen earlier, the administrative set™ 
up of the Palas, which also resembled much the Gupla type, influenced 
the Kumaon administration in a larger context. And finally, we notice 
some resemblance of .l\uma,on administration to the administrative pattern 
of the rulers of Kanauj. 

The grants cleraly indicate that the of lamhpieces were donated to the 
Brrdmiana.s. For perfonniug such acts, there were special ollicials mentioned 
in the records. 

The copper plates from Talesvar as widl as those from Pandukesvar bear 
terms pertaining to liic tiicasurement of lamb There arc such terms as khari, 
droria and kulyti in the former grants, while the latter charters contain dropavSpa, 
nalikavapa, hastaka and khilrTvapa, Tlic meaning of these words may be 
explained briefly. Kliari""^ is a measure of grain containing 16 di’onas. A 
drona, i.s ecjual to 32 scens.-^'® Kulya has been explained by Guptc meaning a 
channel for irrigation/'^"*’’ This is unacceptable. The word appears to have been 
popular during the Gupta peiiod also.-"’ But the meaning is uncertain. How- 
ever, it may be assumed that it was probably derived from ‘Kuli’, which 
means the hand.-"® The present day .sulrstitute for it may be ma,sti or 'rauthi’ 
which is still used in Kuniaon, There are a few new words in the latter chart- 

200 . Kfonior Williama, ?02. 

201. IMd., 45B, 

202 It has still terayks in (Minora and (lurhrval. 

203. KhSrr has still reliiincd Us older form even now. 

20 }. Di-.in i ha- unchangud escepiuig that it has heoome dona or dlina in the 

11! -icu: 
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ers. I' or instance, tliere is nalikavapa, which probably meant a certain stand- 
ard ‘tubular vessel’ Hastaka is a measurement equal to the elbow to the tip 
ol the middle finger. The suffix vapa in the terms of latter charters was usu- 
ally “connected with sowing seed”. 

The place and personal names supplied by these records arc many. Tlie 
second dynasty of rulers known as the Katyuris is the subject of ini crest. 
The significance of the name Katyura or .Kalynri has renia!.acd a 
matter of speculation it.seir, Atkinson remarks regarding this that “the 
question whether tlie dynasty gave its name to the valley, wliu;hevcr 
afterwards was known as Katyura or the valley gave its name tf> the 
family who ruled in it is of .some importance.” He further adds that the 
Katyura may be derived from that of the capital city, the Pali form of which 
would be Karltikeyapura, easily shortened into Kattikyura and Katyura. Put 
at once he changes his view and says that the resemblance between the name 
Katyura and that of their capital city is purely accidental. 

The above observations arc quite .significant, but it should be noted at 
the outset that the name of the dyna.sty as Katyura or Katyuri never occuias 
anywliere else in their records. Ifeuce it may be assumed that the name Katyuri 
came to be used in the later centuries. The word docs not occur even in the 
Ghand’s records. Tlicrcforc, it is difficult to point out preci.scly as to when 
the word Katyuri was used lor the fmst time. 


The word Katyuri, as Atkinson also believed, was proba.bly derived from 
Karttikeyapura, the capital i:ity of the dynasty. The name Karttikeyapnra is 
itself quite significant. In the A. P. I., as stated elsewhere, it is known by the 
name of Karlripura. This Kartripura would have been probably a Sanskiiti- 
sed form of the prakrit. Katlipura, from which the words Kalyur and Ivartti- 
keyapura might have been subsequently deiived. 

Among ihe 'place rninc.s, a majority of them do not have the pure vSans- 
kritised form. Thei'dbre most of them are not understandable. However, 


the use of older suffixes, nah as palli and grama, on. s been done quite fre- 


quently, 
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CHAPTER IX 

KUMAON AND INDIA ; AN EPILOGUE 

The sLudy of various aspects in the preceding pages attempts to olfer for 
the first lime aii insiglit into the history, culture and religion of the Kumaon 
people. Attempts will now be made to see how this Kumaon culture, to give 
it a name, compares with contemporary cultures in other parts of India. 

The physical setting of the region has remained a constant barrier for 
the migration ol peo2:)le and transmission of ideas. It is a well known fact that 
mountains “repel population by their inaccessibility and also by thier harsh 
conditions ol life, while the low lands attract it, both in migration and settle- 
ment.” ^ Hence mountain systems present the most effective barriers which 
man meets on the earth. 


Mountains are always regions of late occupation. Therefore, the history 
of sucli a region is generally late. “The inhospitable highlands of Switzerland, 
the German Alps, and the Auvergne received their first population later when 
tile Alpine race began to occupy western Europe.”" Owing to these high moun- 
tains Central Europe also came late into the foregi’ouad of history, “not till 
the Middle Ages. Even the penetrating civilization of Greece reached it only 
by long detours around the ends of the mountain barrier.” ® 

Jidountains lend to create i.solalioa. Political dismemberment, lack ol 
cohc.sion due io [diysical Inr. ivns impending intercourse is the inherent weak- 
ness of the uKviui.uu:: Poiiiical consolidation is never voluntary. “It is always 
forced upon them from without, either by foreign conquest or by the constant 
menace of such conquest, which coinpcE the mountain dans to combine for 
common defence of their freedom.” * The history of the mountainous region 
is never the history of a big con.soUdnied empire. Geography has tlms played 
a vital role in shaping the philosophy of hisUn-y of sudi a region. Kumaon 
admiiViblv illusi rales this. Tls erulv liistorv iias notiiiiifr |■elJl'.^|■k.■.d■)il■' to offer. 

* * t 11 

The liner peiiod hiii also liuie tfi .siiy. Like the odie.r iegion.s of India Kumaon 
can noi. Ikkis! uI luiving ;iny niltv or dyna.sty ofallLidia repiiie. Urn .Viidy shows 
that Ihcrd were a large number ol'peily dnefUiius eonslanliy figliling and destroy- 

1. C.-Itijluencss ^ Geographic Eimrtmmsnf, 1911, New Yori, p. 621. 

' ^ 2. lUU,, p. 67 2. 

3. Jli,/.. p. .>32. 

4. }hU„ p. BMI 
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iiig each other on the slightest provocation. But this is not unusual. Like Ku- 
maon, the rcgion.s of Kangra, we.stern Nepal and Tibet couki not have any dyna- 
sty of supreme authority and fame. In the Indian plains Maharashlra and Raj- 
asthan in a somewhat lesser degree afford the same historical account. Out- 
side India, we may peep a while into the history of Greece and Switzerland. 
The former is specially a land of mountains and small valleys. “It has few 
plains of even moderate size and no considerable rivers. It is therefore well 
adapted to be a country of separate communities, each protected against its 
neighbours by hilly barriers; and the history of (he Greeks, a story of small 
independent states, could not have been wrought out in a land of dbsimllar 
formation.”'’’ 


Geography has even influenced the recent political outlook in India. 
The concept of the demand of separate smalLstate in differcat parts of Inslia 
is due to the influence of geography, The iratural segregation causes a feeling 
of disunity among people from the rest of the political unit and so they come 
forward very often demanding their own political entity^ 

As the valleys and foothills are the most habitabre and important .sections 
of mountains, it is very natural that ancient civilization is confined more in 
them rather than in the mountains. Tlie valley of Bagamati in Nepal, the 


Ka.shrair valley and the foothills of northern Himalayas have presented to us a 
significant evidence pertaining to the early history and culiui-r of the ■nouiita- 
xnous regions. The foothills ofKumaon were also the hub of pulitk al nciivities 
in the begin ni'ug of liic Cliri.stiaii era or even a little befor-.. lira. i. 
the early history of Kumnoii is noiiring, but the history of its footbiii region.- 

Kumaern wi!nes.scd a polilical unity uirder the Katyuris only at lire be- 
ginning of bth. century D. Prioi’ to it ( as briefly stated ), there were several 
firctions and cirids f)f various group.s controlling a .small territory and invading 
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kcyapnra. The copper plate grants prove that the execution of deeds was 
completed in the presence of all the officials, who had been probably smnmo- 
lU'tl to the capital at this occasion, 

The downfall of Katyuris again revived the older .separatist tendencies 
in the region. Several erstwhile petty chiefs, who had been subdued l)y the 
Katyuris, again rose up and created chaos and anarchy in Kumaoti, A great 
need for unity wa.s thus felt badly by the uoblenicu of Kumaon and they invi- 
ted a prince from Jhusi to rule over it. Tliougli the alien dynasty could not 
be ns much successful as the Katyuris were, their emcrgeucc brought about a 
change in the cultural set up of Kumaon. They brought Bridimanas 
and ma,sons along with them and monuments rellectiug unique grandeur 
were built in many parts of Kumaon. But the political conditions worsened 
gi'catly so much so that the present Gaihwal and Dehraduu aloirg with scune 
parts of we.stcim Kumaon totally severed their unity and declared independence 
in all respects. In Garhwal the Palas attained sti-cngth, while in tlic western 
part of Kumaon a liranch of the main Kalyuri dynasty carved an imlependent 
principality. 


AdniimstrcUwn : 

The records of the Katyuris testify that Kumaon did not differ at all from 
other parts of India, as far as the administration was concerned. It was very 
natural for a small-state like Kumaon to borrow the tradition from elsewhere. Tu 
north India lljc Giipta.s had done a pioneering work of framing an elaborate ad- 
ministrative system. Their tradition was .subsec[uently borrowed by several rul- 
ing dynasties of India. Along with otlicrs, the Palas also adopted almost every- 
thing of the Guptas. Their history show.s that they had a .supreme authority 
over the whole of northern India from 9th to the 12lh century A, D, Dharma- 
piiia and Dcvapala had gone to Kedarnath and the assembly convokc<i at 
Kamuj by the former king was attended by the kings ofKangra ami other 
places in north India. It appeans, therefore, that die Kurnaon rulers had also 
to accept die Pala suzerainty for sometime and adopt their administrative 
pattern for their own region.^ 


Religions : , . , , 

No connected account of religions and sect.-i k; avnikdiii; for want of politi- 
cal or olh(:i,' record.". Tiiougii a lew tsibal dyiiH.s(ii’.s like ih.e .Knninda;; and tiie 
y.yn!(heya,s paid reverence to the Bralnnanical god.s and goddew, .an\' jneture of 
en.nte rchgiocc; lystc-m is ali/jeat from the v-cj>,ion. In the mediaeval jicriod 
<i^^_‘Ii<:i'.y among people is niaikcrlly visibu:. but more tliaii anything ei:.c 
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there appears to be a popularity of some particular cults, such those pertain 
ing to Surya, Siva and Vi§nu, However, it must be admitted uhat the popu» 
larity seems to have been a part of general impetus all the Brahmanical cults 
received during this period all over India. 

The special feature of Kumaon religion is that ^aivisin in its growth and 
development was deeply influenced by a few south Indian elements. The 
reasons for it arc evident. The Puriinas had made the Himalayas the 

eternal abode of mva. Here are .situated such shrines as Badarinath, Kedai'^ 
nath and jageswar. Pilgrims from all over India, but comparatively in large 
number from the South, have been flocking to them horn quite a remote past. 
Then bankara*s visit to Kumaon in about 9th century A, D. gave it a further 
fillip, through which the Brahmanical religion specially the {laivism got deep 
rooted in its soil. Besides the revival of PlinduivSm, Isankara cstabli,shed a 
matha at Joshimath, which he named as Jyolisamatha. Pie then preached the 
efficacy of pilgrimage to Badari and Kedar along with that of Gangotri and 
Yaranotri. 


The contacts of Kumaon with the rest of India appear to have existed 
long'^bcfore, but the epigraphical evidence proves tliat pilgrimage to the holy 
places had become very regular in the beginning of the Christian era. 

The antiquity of pilgrimage in India is fairly long. The Mahalaharata 
refers to the yatrSs of Arjuna and Balcleva, whereas the Kaiii Inscriptions of the 
1st century A. D. refer to some of the holy places. But how far the custom 
is pre-Aryan or non-Aryan as suggested by Sircar is lifliciili to a.';ccvtain. 


Besides tliC fvTiih.abharata, A^oka refers to such practices in ])>'• cdicis and. he 
himself hail made ii a point to pay a visit regularly to places connected with 
the Buddha’s birth and death. 


The hlah.abharal.a j'efei'.-i prirlicularly to holy Plimalayas. The place was 
considercil to be, an aliodo ol' the go'I.s, wlicre ccerual riplvaiiou could be possibly 
af.lrieved. The jAiudavri. .hrvitnrr.'i arc said to uhimatdy relit o,d to the 

Himalayas, w!u-rc (Vom aher !)eiui:' iirrHiod •a'icy vcw. supposed to have 
reached i he iicavcii, 

Like the i:(;st of tiie country, Saivism .spreail iu. Kurnhon srilh its several 
nuni flea lions. XUc Piiir.ipatas got a slrongiioM and. so ihe (.sikniiia. cun', was 
fully aecfqttcd in .Kumaon’s r(-]igious .set-Uj:. It is bdieved to Itave oi-igmafed 
in Gujami: in the Isl cetilury A..D.;ancl in the .snbsefjnent ceuturics it. spread :(ar 
find ^v(d^:. li'i the early ccutui ins o-f (i»; Chrhtiaii cm die cult became iairly liopu 
lar in aiid aroun<.l the region of Ytachura. In the later ccntiirirs ii had a i^reat 
centre in Dahla of the .modern Tabajniiv districi.. in .iVIadhyt- Pmdc.sh. In Alcwar 
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the cult existed in the 7th and 8th centuries and since then it has continued 
to flourish, ® In Kumaon the cult appears to have come either from Mathura 
or Rajputana. Besides the LakuMa cult, the Vira^aivas from the South 
might have also influenced the religious set-up of Kedarnath, where they 
‘ were stated to have established a matha. Thus the influence of various cur« 
rents of ^aivism was so much that numerous lihga shrines came up in almost 
every corner of Kumaon.^ 

In comparison to Saivism, Vaisnavism was less popular in Kumaon. 
However along with Kedarnath, Badarinalh equally acquii'cd an all India 
importance. 

Besides the worship of gods, the goddesses reached prc-ernineiice during the 
mediaeval period in Kumaon. The reason for it was that the. period synchronised 
with the rise of a new philosophy and a new altitude towards the divine con- 
sorts in the whole of India. The speculation of this period laid the “pliilosophi- 
cal theory that not God as such but God as associated with his power ( Sakti ) 
is responsible for the creation, maintenance and destruction of the universe, and 
hence the mysterious association of the supreme God with the ^akti“ became 
"an order of the day. 

Buddhism and Jainism, as wc have seen, were not much entertained in 
Kumaon in compansion with the Bralimanical religions. It is a strange pheno 
menon thal Kumaon does not have the traces of Indian Buddhism, while Nepal 
and Tibet with the same conditions were highly influenced by it. Though there 
is some evidence in the testimony of Hieuu Tsang tliat there were a few monas- 
teries and other Buddhist establishments in the footbills of Kumaon, the same can- 


not be .sabslai!ila.Lod now. Moreover, the remnants of Indian Buddhism are not 
at all visihic hi the whole region. Buddhism from Tibet had spread over some 
parts of Garhwal, but that too has vanished away in the unknown past. Only;, 
some scanty remains prove its existence in the region bordering Tibet. Jainism 
has also no early traces in Kumaon. They appear to have originated only after 
the i2th century A. D., when closer contacts had^grown up with Gujarat and 
central India. From Gujarat particularly, the Jainism spread far and wide in 
the mediaeval period and Sankalia rightly remarks that it not only' spread there 
‘■’I'iut broke vis borders and spi'ead to Malwa, Rajputana .and beyond,” 

The area around Dwarahat in Kumaou was ]uoi)abiy one of them to be 
influenced by the Jaiiusm from Gujarat. 
l^piuraphy nwl j'i'umiuiwlics : 

The evidences are comparatively meagre and the in.scriptions of some 


8. Saiikalia, up, cUt, p, 247, 
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Utility are very few. The development of script in Kumaon records appear to 
have been followed on the north Indian pattern. A few instances of the Southern 
variety of script and the Kutila of the North arc there in Kumaon records, 
Tlie reason for variation in the inscriptions was due to Kumaon’s cverlSsting 
importance in religious field. 

Besides the script, the style in the prasastis closely resemble the Pala 
grants from Bengal. 

The coin-series i’rom Kumaon have no special feature^, though a few 
local ones have already been pointed out. 

Fine Arts and Sculpture : 


111 fine arts, we have no materials belonging to the early period to compare 
with those of other parts of India. But the late 18th-I9tli century witnessed 
the artistic renaissance in Kumaon. The Pahari painters excelled in the execution 
of drawing connected with secular life or religion. The chief artist among 
them was MoIaRam ( 1760-1833 who enjoyed a considerable amount of 
patronage at the court of Tehri Garhwal. Besides him, there were two other 
artists of fame — Ghaitu and Maiiaku, — who were probably employed in 
making a pictorial translations of the great Hindu classics and rendering the 
stirring episodes, “through the medium of line and colour.” Ghaitu and 
-Manaku have left several interesting paintings. The former’s “the Rape of 
Yaclava Women” may be taken as one of the first-rate pictures of his age. 
Besides, the portrayal of Rukmini-parinaya ( the wedding of Rukmijii ), "the 
Immolation of Sati”, exhibit all tbe cb.irac.teristic traits of Ghaitu’s art. 


Manaku was essentially a lnnd' 5 i::ipe--paiiitcr as revealed in “the sumptu- 
ousuess of his warm colour schemes.” Mola Ram, besides his artistic genius, 
was a prolific writer and wrote poems, which have historical bearing on the 
contemporary history of Garhwal. 

These painters are supposed to have migrated from the plains, Suleman 

ill tnrt frv 1•n1\^crn tn r-nni-f- n-f nf'CAmrinniCr! hv 
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wal school of paiiiLiiigSj a new school was created which is known in a broader 
sense as the ‘pahari School’ of paintings. 

In the field of fine arts thus Kiimaon has something significant to 
offer to India. 

Kurnaon sculpture does not afford a chronological sec|ueuce, which u'e 
notice in other parts of India. Early sculptures are totfilly absent from 
Kurnaon. But whatever has survived of the Katyuii and Cliaud periods is 
not at all inferior to the contemporary art of India. It must be said that 
Kurnaon sculpture after the Bill century onwards turns up with several varie- 
ties and forms. Though Kurnaon cannot strictly claim to have any sculpitureof 
regional value, a few Brahmanical .sculptures, such as the Visvartipa form of 
Visnu, a .seated Surya and a few Lakulisa sculptures may be regarded as 
Kuinaon’s contribution to Indian sculpture and iconography. 


Architecture : 


Iir the field of architecture also, there are no early reniaiu.s to compare 
witii the monuments of other parts of India. In the later period, however, 
Kurnaon does not lag behind. It does not only go forward along with its 
neighbours, but adopts several ubtewortliy styles, which are important from 
the point of view of architectural history. 

As described already, there are a lew unique temples at jageiwar, Joshi- 
math, Pandukcsvai; and Bhetii. Tiieir stylistic pattern presents totally a diffe- 
rent and wholly uncommon picture. E.spcciaily the two .shrines at Pandu- 
keSvar are important, and it may be said that they contribute something new 
to the Nagara type of temples in India. 

Kurnaon is full of temples. One unique feature of the region is that a 
large number of monuments are confined to the foothill region. It apears 
that the inspiration in the field of art and architecture also got a ready absorp 
tion in the lower ridges rather than in the higher altitudes, wliere Badariuath 
and Kedarnaih arc the only exceptions. 


Though tlic arf;hii.ectnrc has been fully studied in (he preceding p.'iges, 
a few shriii(-.s of iuU: pejin;! arc worthy of dcijcriptioii. The iuosi imjiorliini 
among llii.in arc liic iwu slirinc-s of B.iri.arhKilh aud Kodarnal.h, scinch, ihongh 
atchitcciurallv late ojc (T a!) in tia diaiacicr. Besides (hem, Lhcrr- arc a few 
more ut Kaliinatii, Uhlnmaili, (lupta Kashi, Dewaigaih and bjhiPgar- 

They present (o us some of tlic earlier romniuns in (lie.it- ;uci';ilcciaj:u dhiaa)'. 


j,6. See map No, 3. 
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The temple of Kcdarnath ( fig, 28 ) from its exterior appearance 
exhibits some late characteristics of c. 17 century A. D., but some other evh 
dences in the garbha-griha and mandapa prove that the temple was built as 
long back as the 10th or Uth century A. D. It is stated by Sankrityayan 
that the garbha-griha walls contain inscriptions which may be roughly assigned 
to 10th century A. D. Though the present evidence could not be verifieci/^® 
the personal observation of the sculptural representation on garbha-griha door- 
way is significant. The sculptural panels depicting ^^iva in his various dispo- 
sitions present characteristic traits of c. 10-1 llh century A. D. 


ThcrcforCj it appears that the temple was initially built by the Katyuiis 
and later on by the Rajas of Garhwal. Though wc are able to point out its 
subsequent periods of I’epair, it may, however, be added that pilgrims arriving 
from different parts of the country might have made liberal donations for its 
repairs and maintenance. 


The shrine of Badariniith in its present shape appears to be consider- 
ably late. It cannot be said as to what would have been its original plan 
and shape. Whatever it might have been, the devastatiirg landslides and 
repealed avalanches have totally changed its older form. 

Besides these two shrines, the temples at Kalimath are wortliwlnle to 
be described. The temples in their original lay-out had totally imitated the sty- 
li.stic pattern of the Lakulria and Nalaraja shrines at Jage^war and those of the 
two small shrines at Bhetri. Nevertheless, the eminent stepped arrangement on 
the Sikhara has become more or less inconspicuous because of repeated repairs. 
Hence the temples in their present appearance may be placed in c. 16-1 7th 
century A, D, 

Other monument, s at various places of Garhwal exhibit almost all the 
late eliaracteristics, N(;','cr!]K-les.L the .-ihi-iuo at Dewalgarh particularly exhibits 
the extension of iaiiia.s upwards beyond the neck course. This may very 
well !:-c taken as an earlier trait in. the si.' tine. 

Trom our sliidy, it is deduced that iltiraaon have had different cultural 
pl'.ases fioni (lie eariy iihtO!'h;:i! jK-rio'.! fill ih.e .iatii century A. D. Though 
Kurnnon liad re.maii.Rti rccciravc- hi all the periods, the prc'gi'css ol tl.se land 
s'.’as very well nsarked aftcf the 9ih cuitiu-y ouwasds. Rinnaon Was frequently 
visited i>y licrsple in iiheii various missions. Some political adventurists, 
wfsile oi}i.(;!'.s a.-; fugiiivcs. Bui the popuhuii y uf pUgrinxige to Badari and 

'6, Thi; lur.l-i'.'-iiii;"! Rt iteSsu viaih wer-', itiuciiMU to heir i.iwi iivcsciii wriiw d«ripg hSa visit 
ihcic i'i iSCi, miiny cl-sa'l: iniidc 'W ^arhUa-Siiliii niici n'.sudupa indwAlag the 

icoiin^rapiiy C'l’hvu ilaiU'is couiii !ioi be. siU'i'.cd rirnpcilv. 
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Kedar attracted several savants and spiritual preceptors to visit this Hima- 
layan region and leave a deep impress oji the political, cultural and religious 
life of the people there. This resulted in a gradual cnlightenniciit of the whole 
region. 

In the end, it may be noted that though Kumaon borrowed almost 
tire noble ideas from the Indian plains, it did also contribute somcdiiug to the 
neighbouring lands. The small ^ikhara shrines of stepped arrangement at 
Nirmand,^'^ a place adjacent to Tchri Garliwa.1 and a few sikhara shrines at 
Jhelli in the Western Nepah*’ remind us of the .stylistic pattern of Kumaon 
temples, particularly those at jage^war and Bhcla. 

This indicates that Kumaon blossomed various cidtural flowers from 
time to time and in its turn erdightened the adjacent lauds always keeping 
closer contacts with the Indian, plains. 


3 7, Traacice, eiL, Pi. Ill, figs, a and b. 
18. Tucci,, if/i,, figs. 
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appendix— A 


After the completion of this book, a few important aspects pertaining 
to this region have been brought to light. The first in this category is 
the excavation at Kashipur, which took place under the auspices of the 
Northern Circle, Archaeological Survey of India ( see MR 1965-66 ). Tire 
site was taken up earlier for excavation as far back as 1939-40 by Slui Krishna 
Deva of the Archaeological Survey of India with the co-operation of Shri 
Rameshwar Dayal, S. D. M. at Kashipur. Shri Krishna Deva succeeded in 
tracing some brick walls along with a quantity of terracotta figurines. Later 
on in I960 the present author explored the site ( see pp. 13 and 38 ) and found 
several important evidences. 


With variable data to hand, the excavation in 1965 by Dr. Y. D. Sharma 
was taken up with a limited objective in view, viz. to expose and ascertain 
the nature of the building hidden under the main mound. 

The excavation revealed the southern wall of a structure, which appeared 
to be of a temple. The wall built of burnt bricks has graceful mouldings 
with delicate employment of seven chaitya-windows and pila.sters. It 
measures 29, 5 m. long and 5. 95 m. high from the foundation. The northern 
wall was also exposed a little. On stylistic ground the temple is assigned a 
period between 6th to 8th centuries. A. D. 

Yet the potsherds including the Painted Grey ware found during 
excavation certainly take its history back to a few centuries. 

Another excavation was conducted during 1967--68 by Shri S. P. Dabral 
in the vicinity of Tarai region in Kotdwara, District GarhwaL The excava- 
tion results nppeaving in a news item point to the discovery of material 
culture ranging /or.gldy from first century A. D. to the Gupta pexiod. 
Detailed report t.-f excavation is yet awaited. 


Yet still more, we have been able to get an evidence of a Buddhist 
monastery from Rishikesh. Shri M. N. Desbpande, Joint D. G. A. in Archaeo- 
j(5giGai 3urv(;y of India i;\spf:ci‘.'d a site at PLishikosh ( .sec L1R i963“-64- p. 45 }. 
A structure rising up to a IrAglit of abovi* 1. MS to 1. 50 n'i, was found here, 
'.file, .suj>po.sition of it.s l;cing a part of .souh; Biiddhisi. nioi'uvstcry vras ronfirmed 
by the di.scovei'y of ^vc.c[ge-.si.^.apcd bricks, probably used in die const) nction 
of a stupa or liie apsidai end of a cbaity.a iudl. The sl/.e o> othc!' biicks u.-;ej 
in the construclion wa.s 36 X 2 j X G cm. Tiic as.sociai.t:d pottery was duU red 
ware assignable to rise early centudes of Lhc Ghristiao e.ra. 


36 
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The above excavations and discoveries are significant in the sense 
that they are die first scientific forwarding steps pointing out an early 
historical background of Kumaon and Garliwal Divisions including that of 
Dehradun District. 


APPENDIX— B 


A dhwaja-stambha before a fsiva shrine at Uttar Kashi contained an 
inscription. Unfortunately, it slipped from die author’s examination. The 
inscription was first discovered by Shri Cl. M. Virabliadra Sarma of Secunder- 
abad in 1 938-39. 

The pillar is called liakli-stambha. in tlie inscriplion and was erected to 
commemorate the victories of the mlcr Guha. Sliri S. Siikanlha Sastri 
propounded that the inscriplion is engraved in “late Gupta characters of about 
the sixtth century, but earlier than the Banskhera grants of Harsa”. The 
language of this inscription is Sanskrit and the Kiivya style is reminiscent of the 
A. P. I. of Samudra Gupta and the Mchrauli Iron pillar insci’iption ( see New 
Indian Antiquary, vol. Ill, No I, Apill 194-9, pp 34~36 ). 

This ruler Guha is the son of Vanajadhipa GaneSwara, who went to 
Sumcru with a cheerful mind. After him his son ei-cctcd this Sakti-stambha 
( pillar ) in front of Sambhu, to frustrate the ambition of his enemies. 

These two names arc new to the long line of rulers from Garhwal and 
Kumaon. Fiom an inscription found at Lakhamandal ( see p. 39 ), we come 
across a name Gnhesa who had ruled around Lakhilraanclal in cir. 5th century 
A. D. As Guha and Guhesti sound almost identical names and as their 
respective inscriptions roughly belong to the same period, it may be assumed 
that Guha or GuheSa were the names of one particular ruler of some indige- 
nous hill dynasty, who had ruled over the entire tract of Uttarkashi and 
Lakhamapdal in about Sth-fith century A. D. 


The name Gape^wara, also a name of laiva used in the h!a!in,bhrirata, 
does not at all evist elsewhere, in any inscrirdion either from Uarliwal or 
i-Akhain.'iiidai, WJiat vv:.s ih.e risrson of ii)i.' discrepancy ciuuiut lie pointed 
out at the present stale of 01 . 11 ' knowledge. Nii'i Sastri has jjj’opouudcd tiuit 
GaueCvvara w'os j.tvohahly ou.^.; of the Atavika rulers mentioned in Samudra 
Gupta’s A. T’. 1., whose auc'.e.stor:; nughl have paid .allegiance l.o i lie Giijjlas. 
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APPENDTX—G 


Meanwhile Shri R. G. Agrawala of the National Museum, New Delhi, 
has thoroughly studied the wooden panels from Katarmal, which are now in 
the above Museum. Shri Agrawala has pointed out elaborate elements in those 
panels, which the present writer could not do for want of proper photographs 
and due to other inpedirnents at the time of the completion of this work. 


Shri Agrawala has propounded his views about figures and designs on 
the doorway panels and pillars ( see R. G. Agrawala : Unpublished Katarmal 
Wooden Reliefs in the National Museum, New Delhi and connected Problems, 
East and West, Vol. 17. pp. 83-95, 1967 ). Regarding a figure on the wooden 
pillar, which was taken to be of Surya By D. R. Sahni, Agrawala suggests him 
to be of the builder of that particular temple and not of Surya. Though the 
figure does not carry out in a strict sense the elements of Surya iconography, 
the dagger hanging on the flat girdle ( belt ) is a typical trait of Surya images; 
also noticed in one of the illustrated Surya sculptures from Dwarahat ( see p. 179, 
fig. 80 ). The figure does not hold lotus stalks and nor there is any evidence 
of the boots, because the legs are totally disintegrated. However, the right hand 
held above indicates a posture ol' holding some object, very probably a lotus 
stalk, which has also disappeared now. 

It cannot be a builder of the temple for the simple reason that the 
temple was dedicated to BudkCidilya or Vridhlidilya-'x title for Surya. Secondly, 
nowhere from Kumaoa and Gariiwal we have any evidence of the image of a 
donor or builder carved out on the front pillars or doorway. It is always 
the figure of a deity, to whom the temple is dedicated and none else. 


It, therefore, appears that the present figure probably represented Surya 
and not the builder of the temple as suggested by Agrawala. 

Besides this, the pillars arc full of designs of the nagas ( serpent } and 
makaras ( crocodiles ) having round artistic flozal tails reminding us very 
characteristically tlic poriiayrd .of ih.is iiiolif in early Indian art. 


The door is a ho |;roil:se.iy carved with four panels in each compartments 
( see fig. 15 A). be.s.ido.s goiis and goddesses inside the pand:;, liio door is 
lasiefully decorated widi loiVj ol' ‘■'maiigaLighatas placed one over t!ie oduer’- 
( Agrawala ), the lotus ci'ia.'pcr ami die fully liloOTVied loin., and its half roundels. 
The musicians inside ilie ioiu.s iiiwl.iliion.s playing on long iiipes are really 
interesting, '.i’hc: In.stniniont appears io fie composite, for l.'cah of his band.s 
are hoidSng (-ach oi'ilie pipes. IVhac was diis iirsu rimcnt is merdy a rnatier ol 
spccuhtioii. Agrawala iwis simply called them long pipes and has pointed out 
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tlieir similarity with the type foand in the wooden door frames at Ter, 
Osmanabad, A. P. The similarity cannot be justified, for the Ter ones are the 
usual single luryas ( pipes ) commonly found in many stone architectural 
friezes from Gujarat, Rajasthan and central India. The Katarmal pipes appear 
to be some sort of a modern Sami ( Slialmai ), in which case also two to three 
bamboo conti ivances arc used now for bringing ascending and descending 
notes in the rhythm. It appears that the earlier forom of this instrument was 
somewhat like this, having two pipes in composite form or separately, which 
were held by musician in his two hands, so that rythmic symphony of this 
instrument may be easily regulated and enchanting melodies produced. 
Later on gradually it has probably changed its shape remaining a single pipe, 
but carrying small bamboo accessories with it. The same idea of resonation 
of a musical tune with the help of two pipes had probably originated the 
famous composite (lute found in the northern gateway of Stmehi Stupa 
( see Bliilsa Topes : A Buddhist Monument oj Central India by A. Cunningham, 
PL. Xill ). I'his instrument had also evolved in course of time and 
Dhavalikar has rightly pointed out its use even today throughout northern India 
with its new name Algojyii ( Dhavalikar, M. K. : Sancki A cultural Study, p, 67 ). 

Inside various doorway panels there are gods sometimes with tlreir 
consorts. Bhairava in his Sarhhara form is very interesting and so is Agni 
with his consort. 


Virdtarupa Vi pm :• 


The cult of Visnu incarnated as Vaikuntha has been referred to in the 
Mahabliarata. The cult had originated in Kashmir in about 10th century 
A. D. and was described sometimes as Kashiniragama. But more than this 
the evidence of the cult having its roots in Gariiwal and Kumaon is clearly 
discernible from the Khajuraha inscription of Yaf5ovarmniadcva of V. S. 1011 
( see E. X. VoL I. p. 129 verse : 93, by Kielhorn, ,F. ). It says that “the lord of 


Biiofa obtained the image ( Vaikuntha ) from Kallasa and from him Sabi, tiie 
Idng of Kirii received it as a token of friendship, from him afterwards Heramba- 
pab obtaiiicd it for foi-ce of clephaitts and horses and Yasovarman, the 
( liiandcl!.'". Idii;';, u:-;eivcd >1 from Dcvapfila, the lord of hor.ics, iiie .‘■tm, of 
Meraini:>.'M.>;i!;iy> 'iuL f.;(;ito.nient Ic.ad.s u.s to .surmise that the t-,;riitOiles around 
Kailaii anft frliunw.i OYar an'.l ]'iu>l)ably also the Vadari and Keclar were under 
•sonu: .‘.iO'L i of inlincLicc uf this cult in the 10th century A. D. ( see pp. 157-62 
and ;!.u.dit)r';i aj dclc Two Luchauting Icons, Kumaon. Souvenir, ])p. 31-38, 1968) 
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from, 170 

Bhitargaon temple, 86 
Bhoga, 243, pali, 229, 235 
Bhogika, an official, 229,244 
Bholainith, 220, 221 

Bhota, 33, 250, country, 33, 
the lord of, 284 

Bhotiyas, 7, 16, 34, 250 
Bhudeva, 49, 51, 59, 258 
Bhudevi, ISO 

Bhukti, 228, 230, 243, 260, 
263 

Bhiimisparferaudra, of the 
Badrinath image, 153 
Bhurui amalaka, on temples, 
93, 94, 97, 99 
Bhutapallifca, 250 
Bhntika, place name, 248, 
250,251 
Bhatanath, 97 
Bhtivane^vara, 84, 181 
BlghS, 65 f.n. 

Bihar, 88 f.n., 170 f.n. 

Bijn-or, Dlstrct 4, 31, 32, 
KoLdwara .-i'oaci, 6 
biisad Pili.-r iriscription of 
I ICurnur Gup'-a, 199 
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BOaspiir, 176 

Bilvaka, place name, 250--5 1 
Bilvakedar, 251 
Blnachand, 69 
Bira, 220 f. ii. 

Birachand, 69, 72, 73 
Biradeva, 63, 76 

Bisi, measurement of land, 
65 

Boar, incarnation of Visnii, 

57, 147, laced, 172 
Bodhisattva, 1 2 1 jLokcsvara, 

121 

Bodhi tree, 205 
Brahma, 58, 99, HO, 132, 
137, 142, 155, 156, 159, 
161, 163, 164,167, 177, 
178, 222, 250 
Bralimachriri, 143 
Brahmadeva, 65, 67 
Brahmaputra, river, 23 
Brahmana, 18, 19 f.n., 37, 

58, 60, 61, 62, 72, 73, 
116, 175, 200, 259,260, 
264 

Brahmani, 172, 173 
Bralinianic faith, J27, 213 
Brahmanical, 37, 213, 227, 
theme, 89, trait, 128, 163- 
64, influence, 12, religion, 
214, 226, 227, 266, cults, 
265, temples, 38, archite- 
cture, 88 

Brahmapura, Kingdom, 31, 
32-38, 42, 43, 43, 46, 
195,212, 250, 251, dy- 
nasty, 37, 256 

Brahml, script, 189, 191-92, 
206-8 legend, 207, orna- 
mental, 19 

Br,ahme^yara,,62 , , 

Biiihmor. in Kaacra, 37 

B'l'hat Safni'ita. if. 23 r 

s60, 163 


Brass image, of Maliisasura- 
mardinl, from Chamba, 
170 

Briggs, G. W., 218 f.n., 
219-21, 230 f.n. 

British, 172, f. n., regime, 6, 

75 

Bronze statues, of Rajas in 
Kumaon, 92, 121 

Brown Percy, 86, 90 f.n., 

94 f.n., 96 fn., 98 f.n., 
102 fn., 125 f.n. 

Budhaditya or Vridhaditya, 
a title for Siirya, 283 

Buddha, 20, 21, 35, 38, 58, 
142, 143, 153, 154, 181, 

225, margi, 226, image, 
187 

Buddhist, 19, 72, 86.89,185, 
213, 224, 227, temples, 
71, stupa, 91, 116, 117, 
influence, 102, 226, chai- 
tya halls, 88, faith, 153, 
monastery, 153, 281, 

de.slgns, 35, expansion- 
ism, 42, Goddess Apa- 
rajita, 222, deities, 222 

Buddhism, 42, 43, 58, 65, 
127, 154, 225, 266, at 
Govisana, 226, of Tibet, 

226, 266, . Srong Tsang 
Gampo, follower of, 226 

Buffalo-demon, 170, 171 

Blibler, G. 39 f.n., 41, 190 
f.n., 191, 194,202, 203 

Bury, J. B. 263 f.n, 

Burrow and Emencau, 231 
G 

Cairn Square, near Devi- 
dhura, 78 . 

Casir?, or Khasas or ' PHny, ' 
12 : 

1 Cedar, iruo, 206, 211. 212 i 


Central Asia, 18, 19 
Central Europe, 262 
Central India, 94, 126, 192, 
266, 283, alphabet, 191, 
192, and Gujarat, 89 
Chadavaka, place name, 250 
Chaiti, 147 

Chaitu, Pabarl painter, 267 
Chaitya, Buddhist, 86, win- 
dow ornamentation on 
Bagcilwar Slirine, 100, on 
Gopc4vvar Shrine, 101, 
building on Yaudheya 
coins 208, caves in Dec- 
can 124, arch as orna- 
mental motif, 89, 102, 
cave architecture, 124, 
halhs, 86, windows, 127, 
281 

Chakra, 137, 141, 150, 152, 
156, 157, 158, 161, 170, 
172 

Chakrata, 3 

Chakrabortty, S. K., 205-6 
Chakrapuriisa, 159 
Chakiavarlciiwara, 170 
Ciiakravarti, Saroda Prasad, 
10 f. n, 

Chakragarta, suffix, 249 
ChaUikyan, temples, 126, 
monuments, 123, area, 
170 f.n., dynasty ofLaJa 
30 f.n,, period in Gujarat, 
246 

Chamba. 32, 33, 403, 121, 
128, 237, inscriptions, 
237-40, 242-45, LShul 
region, 103 f.n., plate of 
Soma varm adeva and 
Asat.tdeva, 245 
Cliamoli, h, 7, tow}'., .BM 
Chainpawat, 65, 6!’, 7 k 75, 
98, iOV. !09, ni-H, 172, 
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124-26, 152, 162, 163, 
172, raj, 73, 74,garh,222 
f.n,, temples of, 162 
2hampakaton, place name, 
250-51 

Champawall, temple, 110, 
111, 114, 122, 152,Diirea 
temple, 163 

Champha, place name, 25 
Chainimda, 172-74, 215-16, 
devi, 221 

Chand, 5, 6, 65, 67, 69, 76, 
80, 107, 116-18, 186,213- 
16, occnpation ofKiima- 
on, 65, 87, empire, 66, 
rulers, 74, 227, rlijas, 109, 
chronology, 65, village, 
74, in Kumaon, 65, raj, 
72, rajas of Kumaon, 
122, 220, history, 73, 
family, 73, records, 261, 
period, 268, early rulers, 
76, monuments, 103, Rise 
of the, 64, 107, later dy- 
nasty of, 72 
Chandalamunda, 259 
Chandi, goddess, 167,215, 
216 

Chandpurgarh, 44, 45, 50, 
74, 75, seat of Garhwal 
rajas, 45, 251, the house 
of, 43 

Chandragupta, 11, 170, 199, 
ni, Mmirya, 21, 

ofLaldiaiimnd.i! dynasty, 
■10, Viframmlilya, 61, 200 
Cliandrapallikil, place namej 
250 

Chandrafekhar, Siva, 50, 
200; 213,239i 260 ' 

Chandravaip^I Rajputs, 64, 
in Kali Kumaon, 67 
Charyapadas, 218 
Chatterji, S. K,, 15, 128 fm. 

37 


2S9 


Chaiiki, place name, 217 f.n. 
Chaukur, 68 
Chau mu, 223 
Chaund, village, 44 f.n. 
Chaiiroddharanika, 234 
Cliayana, altar, at Jagatgram, 

79, .sacrifical structure, 

78, 79 

Chepang, tribe, 16 
Chergoan, 103 f.n. 

Chhabra, B. Ch. 39, 191 f.n,, 

193 f.n., 196 f.n., 212 f.n. 

Chhagale^a, 39, 257 
Chhatra, on Rakshasa deol 
at Baijnath, 97,-waH of 
Nala Votive Stupa, 1 16, 
-wall type in Lakha- 
mapdal Shrine, 102 
ChhatreSvara type coins of 
the Yaudfaeyas, 27 
Chess-board pattern, in lat- 
ticed windows at Jage- 
^war, 81 

Chiddragarlta, place name, 

250 

Chinese, traveller, Hieun 
Tsang, 13,31, 32, 35 f.n., 
138, annals, 33 
Chitra!, original home of 
the Aryans, 19 
Chopper, chopping tools, 9 
Chorakajaka, place name, 

251 

Chora papi, place name, 251, 
in Rrunnagar, 251 
I Cliora-raijukits, an official, 

; 2.32 

' Cis-lsull-cj, 23 
Citran fruit, in LakuUsa’s 
hand, 142, 144 
Clay Serpent, 225 
Coomarasvvamy, A. K., 79, 
113 f.m, 176-77. iTO fin, ; 


Constellation of Zodiac, 199 
Copper plate inscription, 
197, from Pandukeswar, 
43, 48, 51, 55, 59. 188, 
228, from Talesvar, 260 
Copper tridents, at Barhat 
and Gopelwar, 188, 203, 
204 

Consens, H., 26 fin., 84 f.n., 
88, 89 f.n., 90 f.n.' 

Crocker, H. E., 102 f.n. 
Cromlechs, or dolemns, in 
Devidhura, 77-78 
Crystalline rock, the Hima- 
layas, compound of, 8 
Cult images, of gods, 83, 
127 

Cult of fire, Kushana King’s 
attachment to, 177 
Cunningham, A., 20, 23, 26, 
34, 35 fin., 38, 132, 184 
fin. 

D 

Dabral, S. P., 11. 281 
Dadhichi, sage, 61 
Dadimika, place name, 250, 
251 

Dadmi, village in Subakot, 
251 

Daduwadevi, near Nautiyal 
gaon, Cavlnvid, 219 
Dahla, in die ivodcrn Jid..'.!- 
pur district, 265 
Dak-hunglow in Almora, 219 
Dakslia, Khara dLiUgiiti-r of, 
17 

Dak-Miina-miirti, of Siva, 
133, 135 
Dakshinatya, 61 
DSmaravana, near JageSwar, 
■ !6 

Diimaru.in diva’s i\and. 129, 
147 
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Damodarpur copper plate, 
230, 243 

Dancing posture, Siva, 110 
Danda, Stirya’s associate, 
146, 177, 178 

Dande^vara, temple at Jage- 
ilwar, 80, 8] 

Dandika, an olTicialj 234 
Dandanayaka, 236 
Dandapasika, an official, 240 
Darada, tribe, 19 
Dardic, tribe, 14 
Dark Age, in Kiiniaon his- 
tory, 212 

Daruvana, near JageSwar, 16 
Dasa, 256 
Da^aratha, 60 

Da^aparadhita, an official, 
237 

Da^rivataru, temple at Deo- 
garh, 217 

DaSavatara, temple in Guja- 
rat, 86 

Dasgupta, S. N., 133 f.ii. 
Dasyus, 37 

Dattatreya, 164, 217 f.n., 
218, 257 

Dattavarman, 40, 257 
Deccan, 88 f.n., 201, 241, 
247 

Deer, on Kiininda coins, 
206, on reverse of Yau- 
dheya coins, 208-9, on 
Vyakhyana-Dakshina- 
murti of Siva, 133 ' 
Dehradun 3, 6, 7, 8, 10, 24, 
27, 56, 68, 102, 122, 188, 
193, 212, 264, region, 
134, 141, town, 179, dis- 
trict, 9, 13,102, 123,208, 
217 f.n., 282 
Delhi, 73 f.n., 78 
Demons, on Ttakshasa deoi 
at Isaiiviathj 121, beliei' 
on, 21! 


Deodar, tree, 206 
Deogarh, 133 
Dcila, 229-30 

! Deilata, 51, 59, 258, deva, 60 
Deshpaiuie, M. M., 281 
Devadasatoli, place name, 
i 250, 252 
Devagana, 166 
Devakhril, 250, 251, in Bhi- 
kiyasena, 251 

Devalgarh, 45, 75, 149, 217, 
219, 221, 223. 262,268, 
image, 151, in Garluval, 
222 

I Devakihar, near Bfige^war, 
i 252 

I 

j Devapala, 51, 64, imperial 
1 designs of, 57, 284 
Devaprayag, 217, BiTihmi 
inscriptions, 188 
Devldhura, 77 
Dcvlmahatraya, 169 
j Dhaky, M. A., 106 f.n., 

123 f.n. 

Dhamma Mahamalras, 233 
Dhaniptir and Pokhri, 31 
Dharmapala, 54, 57, 202, 
214 

Dhanadatta, 117, 259 
Dhanapall, 259 
Dhanasara, place name, 259 
j Dhannsa, 135, 169, 171 
Dhavalikar, M. K., 284 
Dhela, river in Kashipiir, 4 
Dhikuli, 26, 35 
Dhoti, 120, 147, 156, 183 
Dlmivaswamini, 54 f.n., 
Dhunda, 37 
Dhunditmara, 68 
DhBrjatl, 213 f.n,, 254, 261 
Dlrwaja, 25H 

■ Dlivaria-B.'idrl, 151 

■ Dikpala. 139 


Dikshitar, V.R.R., 229, 232, 
233, 241 f.n. 

Dillpachand, 60, 122 
Dilipamafljari, 121 
Dipachand deva, 121 
DIpadhara, 120 
Dlpalakshml, 120 
Dipapitri, 252 
Diskalkar, D. B., 179 f.n, 
Divakarvarman, 40, 257 
Divyavadana, 176, 193 
Dolemns, 77 
Do|i, in Nepal, 16 
Droiya, measurement in land, 
53, 260, vapa, 260 
Dnimati, place name, 252 
Dudhatok, 250 
Diimka, near Joshlma|h, 252 
Diirgabhalta, 250, 252 
Darga DCvi, 62, 84, 115, 
169, 214, 215, 243, cult 
of, 168 

Dutaka, 234, 236, 241 
Dvad.'itSaditya, 176 
Dvija, 256 
Dvijavarnian, 256 
Dwarahat, 19, 20, 64, 66, 
68, 103-5, 108, 109, 112, 
118, 127, 146, 156, 163, 
177, 178, 181, 182,217 
f.n., 219, 227,266, Shri- 
nes, 106, images, 179, 
temples of, 104, 107 
Dwarapalaka, at Lakliffinan- 
dal, 119, Bhairava at 
Jagefiwar as, 140 
Dynastic Symbol, pine as 
206 

Dyutivarraan, 256, 361 

Ear-lobes, 142 
Early Gupta, :178, monarch, 
; 55, f.n. ' , 
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Early historical, 77, period 
of Indian history, 80 
Early Vedic period, 165 
Earth Goddess, 158 
Eclectic tendency, during 
Katytiris and Chands, 213 
Edhuray Adhnja, on Kashi- 
piir coins, 207 
Edicts of ASoka, 229 
Ekada^arndras, 159 
Ekavali, 119 

Ek-Hathia deol, at Thai, 95, 
extension of rathas at, 96 
Ek-Hathia naula at Cham- 
pawat, 115 

Eklihgji temple, in Udaipur, 
114 

Elephaota cave, 35, 128 
Elephant, friezes on Gujar- 
deo temple, 111, 123, on 
Siva image at Baijnath, 
132-33, 147, on Kalyiin- 
siuidannurn from JoshI 
math, 139, in Gajalakshmi 
figure in Maniyan Group 
at Dwarahat, 174 
Elliot and Dowson, 5 f.n., 
46 f.n. 

Ellora cave, 67, 135, 170, 
relief, 138, 171 
Epigraphical evidence, of 
history, 80, 104,112, 188, 
210 

Epigraphs, 12, 13, 209 
Epigraphy, 11, 209 
Epics, 11, 165, 168, 182 
Ethnologists, on Khasa.s, 18 

F 

Falcon, in association with 
Ganapali, l-U 
r'crgnsson, .1., L17, 224 
Finials, ori tfic roof of Vai- 
tiil Deol tc-inplc, 86 


Fire altcr,’on Kiishana coins, 
207 

Firlshta, 29, 30, 31, account 
of, 29, 67 f.n. 

Firoz Tughlak, 5 


Ganiagamina, 234 
Ganai, Chaukhutiya, 33, 63 
j Ganapati, 47, 109, 147, 172, 
j Samakranta, 223 
i Gana, diva's, 135 


Fleet,!. F., 29 f.n., 191,199, j 
224 f.n., 230, 237 f.n., I 
238 f.n., 239, 241 f.n., ; 
242 f.n. I 

Floral design, in religious i 
architecture, 115, 125 
Flower and vase motif, on 
temples in Kurnaon, 82 
Fiy-whisks, in Jaioa icons, 
143 

Foliage, on pillar.s, 81 
j Folk appeal, 187 
Folk deities, in Kumaon, 
220 f.n. 

Folklore, of Kumaon and 
Garhwal, 11, 46, 48, 61 
Foothills, of Kumaon, 6, 56, 
263,266 

Francke, A. H., 20 f.n., 78 
f.n. 

Friezes, of elephants in Bali- 
^war temple, 117 
Frisking deer, on Bhairavn- 
mtirti, 140 

Fuhrer, A,, 10, 32 f.n., 113 
G 

Gada, 145, 150, 152, 155- 
58, 165-68, puriisa, 159 
Gadhwa inscription, 199 
Gairola, T. D., 11» 16, 44, 
45 f.n.j 48 f.n., 74 f.n., 
222 f.n., 263 f.n. 


Gani^aka, river, 22 
Gandhara, 229 
Gaiidharva, 83 
Gane^a, 63, 102, 103, 127, 
131, 132, 137, 166-67, 
172, 222, 223, worship 
of, 145, 146, 214, cull of, 

I 144 

i Gane^wara, 147, vanajfidhi- 
I pa, ruler in Uttarkashi, 

I 282 

i Gafiga, 12, 15. 88, 103, 227, 
descent of, 75, sculpture, 
175, valley of, 211 
Ganges, 5, 15, 21, 22 f.n., 
23, 26, 31, 33, 73 
Gangetio valley, 32, plains, 

I 54, alluviara, 7 

Ganguli, D. C., 30 f.n. 
Ganguli, O. C., 150 
Garbhagriha, 80, 81, 88, 90, 

i 93, 94, 96, 97, 99, 100, 

101, 103,109, 111, 112, 
i 198,269 

I Giirga, 142 

1 Garhwal, 23, 24, 26, 27, 32, 

! 42, 44, 50, 70 -72, 74-76, 

i 93,98,101,108,122,129, 

i 130, 138, 141, 157, 166, 

j 169, 170,212, 217, 219, 

221, 226, 250-254, 260 
f.n., 264, 266, 269, district, 
26, 32, 35, 44, 87, 136, 
I 206, 208, 281,. rajas, 6, 


Gajahastr. pose, 130 
; Gajrdahsiiml 174, sculptur 

1 , 

I Gajasimh.a, 123 ■ 

. Gaiasnra, 136 
j Gajatanka, 134, 136 


45, dynasty, 4 1,~KniijFion, 
32, .school =ii" painlinj.s, 
267-68 Division, 282-84, 
rulers of, 108, region of, 
75, petty raja.s of, 222, 
j temples in* 221, 225 
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Garhwali, dialect, 7 
Gartta, suffix, 246 
Ganida, image, 44, 73 f.u., 
79, 127, ISO, 159, 161, 
164, 165, 172, 182-184, 
217 f. n., 218, 249, 

emblem, 173, Cliayana, 
79, grama, 249-52, in 
Baijnath, 252, motifs, 182 

Gariira Gyanchand, 73, 74, 
113 

Ganitman, 182 
Giiiilmika, an official, 234 
Gaurl, 33, 165,232, 260 
Gaya inscription, 203 
German Alps, 262 
Getty, A.. 144, 145 f.n., 223 
Ghandyal, 219 
Ghanta, 169, 171 
Ghantakarna, 219, 220 
Ghan^uwa, 222 f.n. 
Ghatotakachha, 110, 218 
Gbaftapala, an official, 234, 
239 

Ghora, 128 

Ghoshal, U. N., 224 f.n., 231 
f.n., 235-39 f.n., 247 f.n., 
243 f.n. 

Ghumli, 100 

Ghurye, G. S., 217-18 fn. 
Gnari, 33 

Goetz, H., II, 32-34, 46, 65, 
66, 72, 73, 84-86, 89 f.n., 
103-107, 112-15, 117, 
120, 121,227 

Gohna, lake in Garhwal, 4 
Gokhale, S., 231 f.n., 245 
f.n., 247 f.n., 258 f.n. 
GopeSwn.r, Simine, 70, 93, 
Gop in Gujariiv '}{) fp.. 

97, !0l, 104, 106, 108, 
12A 130, 140, 17.i, 186, 
203, 2i4, Moiilptiire, 1.30 


Gorakhanath, guilded image 
at Srinagar Garhwal, 
218-19 

Gorakhaniithi, 221, in Ku- 
maon, 218 

Gorakhpur, 218, district, 59 
Goril, 221-22 

Gorlgaftga, or Gaurlgahga, 
222 

Goriya, 221 

Gorunnasan, place name, 
250 

Govindnath, 291 fn. 
Govisiina, 26, 32, 36-38, 42, 
43, 45,46, 56, 212, King- 
dom of 213 
Grab a, 180-91 
Grama, 221, 230, 246, 260, 
261, 263 

Granitic rocks, near Devi- 
dhoora, 77 
Gravel, at Kalsi, 9 
Greece, 262-63 
Greek, characters of script 
in Kushana coin.?, 207, 
art, 22, 92, writers, 20, 
writer Aelian 224, His- 
tory, 263 

Grhya-Sutra, 255-56 
Grierson, G. A., 7 f.n. 

Giiva, 96 
Guha, 282 
Guhe^a, 257, 282 
Giijarata, 86, 98, 100, 105, 
106, 112-18, 122-214, 
140, 141, 159, 162, 170, 
183 fn., 231, 265, 266, 
283, gop temple in, 28, 
89, 114, and Rajputana, 
120 : 
Gnjardeo, temple at Dwara- | 
hat, 64, 112, 114, 115, 

. 122, 123, 187., ■ , j 


Gupta (s), 29, 84, 86, 201, 
264, period, 13, 38 fn., 
54 fn., 55 f n.. 75, 117, 
120, 123, 124, 144, 149, 
161, 169, 179, 215, 222, 
229, 237, 260, 281, civi- 
lization, 66, coins, 182, 
209, Sculpture from Deo- 
garh, 132, Art, 99, 150, 
155 dynasty, 55 fn., 
temples, 125, Script, 194 
f.n., inscriptions, 166, 
200, 235, 238-42, ad- 
ministration, 230 
Gupta, a title for Vai^yas, 
256 

Guplakashi, 87, 116, 268 
Giipte, Y. R., 10, 34 fn., 31 
f.n., 194-96, 238 fn., 260 
Gurukula Museum, Hari- 
dwar, 35 fti. 

Gwalior, 39, 100, 128 
Gwel, 221 

H 

Hnla, Ploughshare, 158 
Haldii, Samkranti, 199 f n. 
I-Ialebidu, in Mysore, 165 
Hammlra, Chand ruler, 69 
Ha m miradeva, Katyiiri ruler, 
113 

Hamsa, 173 
Hand-axes, at Kalsi, 9 
Handmade articles brought 
by Tibetans, 21 
Hanunmn, 217 fn,, 218 
Haradatta, on Kiminda 
coins, 2'L 205 

Hara, garland, 40, 120, 137, 
140, 1-11, ].17, 150, 1.55, 
156, 158, I6-i--66, 168, 
171, !7.1, 181, !82 
lianlwar, 3i, 32, 35, 56,187 
fj.ari 35 



Hardwar-Rishikesh Road, 6 
Hardwick, 44 
Hargreaves, 83 
Hari, 69, 140 
Haricliand, 74 
Hari - hara - Pitamaha, 164, 
murti, 140 
Harijaoa, 16 

HarivaMa, piirana, 215,216, 
f.n., 248 
Hannika, 116 

Harsa, 42, 43, 197, 229, 236 
Harsadeo Joshi, 73 
Harsapiira, 250, 252 
Harsavardhana, !21, 122, 
reign, 231, inscription, 
240 

Hastaka, 260-61 
Havell, E. B., 128 f.n., 129 
Hayagriva 161 
Hemispherical Dome, in 
temples, 110, 116 
Henwood, W. J., 77, 78 
Herambapala, 284 
Herodotus, 12, 33 
Hieun-T-Sang, 13, 26, 31, 
32, 34, 35, 37, 38, 41, 42, 
65, 212, 213, 226, 266, 
account, 36 

Hill pony, 208, symbol, 205 
Himalaya, 5, 9, 16, 19, 21, 
57, 183 f.n., upper, IS 
Himalayan, region, 15, 23, 
34, 42, 70, 102, 117, 129, 
211, ranges, 3, lesser 
zone, 8, art, 113, of Ne- 
pal an<i Kiiinaon, 14, 
folklore, 222 f.n. 

Hindu, 7, 17, 19, ISOi 224, 
227; pantheon, 42, 231, 
2 ! 2, teniplu, 89, gods, 2 1 3, 
snythol.agy. 163, arc'lii- 
tectiire in Kiunaon , VI 
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Hinduism, 5, 16, 17,43, 153, 
265 

Hiranyaka^ipu, demon, 157 
Hiranyake^l, name of the 
.sage, 255 

History, of Kuxnaoi), 10-12, 
15, 20, 25,30, 45, 50, 80 
Hodgson, 12, 20 
Homa 139 

Homeland, of the Aryans, 
14 

Horiuzi palm leaves, 203 
Horse, 139,208, faced figure, 
139, 161, sacrifice, 78 
Hucchimalligude, temple at 
Aihole, 84 

Hultzsche, E., 21, 129, 189 
f.n., 191, 232 f.n. 

Hunas, 14, 231, Toramana, 
230 

Hypostyle halls, in temples, 
101 f.n. 

I 

Ichchhatadeva, 60, 236, 258 
Iconographical texts, 175 
Idar, in Gujarat, 115, 159 
Ikshvaku King of Telugn 
country, 236 
Iksumati river, 22 f.n. 

Iinaus or Isanios, 22 f.n. 
Imperial, secretariat, 190, 
titles, 54 

Imprecatory verses, 200-1 
India, 3, 10, 15, 18-22,27, 
30, 47, 60, 85, 108, 112, 
116,120, 123, 128, 134, 
141,144,145. 149,150, 
160, 162, 176, 177, ISO, 
204, 205, 212, , 21 8,263, 
,266 


ian, .Sculpture. 1 19, 

10'J 

J 

art, 38, j.';.?. 1 '8, 154, 

1 7'i , 

- • - » 

176, iS2,hisffiiy, 24 


77, architecture, 

125, 
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temples, 82, union, 75, 
Buddhism, 266, tradition, 
61, collection, 145 
Indo-Greeks, 22, 25, S97 
Indra, 131, 139, 184, 195, 
212, 216 f.n. 

Indradiand, 29, 69 
lodram, v.’ith Vajra, 1 72 
Indus, river, 14, 23, 46 
Indu.s Valley Civilization, 
165 

Iranian (s), 14, 176, 177, in- 
fluence, 176, elements, 
176, affinity, 178, 179 
Iriyakot Goril, 222 
Iron trident, at Gope^war, 

1 06, the emblem of ^iva, 

220 

Hanadevi, 258 

Istagnnadeva, 49, 51, 52, 56, 
258 

'Nvara, 39,40,257-59 
Isvaradatta, 259 
I^varauaga, an inhabitant of 
Rauhltaka, 203 
"Hvaravarman, 40, 257 

J 

Jagatgram, 13, 41,79, 212, 
Eagle shaped altar at, 
79, excavation at, 78 
Jagati, of the temples, 85, 
94, 96,98, HI 
Jfige^war, 56, 66, 67-69, 80, 
81, 83-85, 88-90, 92, 93, 
95-97,103, 104,107, 117, 
121, 123-27, 130, 132, 
133, 140, 142, 144, 164. 
165, 169, 172, 173, 177. 
180, 181, 214, 217, 265, 
268, 270. Shrine. 81-83, 
■H, ' 123, Scuiptniv, !31, 
132, i42, 165, grani, 223, 

i.rronp ru Lcauptes m., 

j , 80, '120 
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Jagirs, 243 

Jagriya, in Garhwal and 
Kximaon, 222 f.n. 

Jahnu, 37 

Jaina, 112, 142-44, 185, 187, 
224, 225, 248, temple, 90, 
elements, 112, styles, 111, 
Icatiires, 143, image, 112, 
143, icon, 186, figures, 
143, iconography, 185, 
lafichana, 143, Tirthah- 
kara, 143, taste, 227, can- 
iionical texts, 143, 225, 
231, Jainism in Kumaon, 
226-27, 266 
Jaipur, 78 

Jalandhara, 5, 32, 39, 40, 
103, ( see also Jullandar, 
29 f.n,, prince of, 40 ) 
Jalavarman, 40, 257 
Jalheri, in temple, 112 
Jambhala, 185 

Jamuna, (or Yamuna) river, 
3, 9, 12, 15, 22, 26, val- 
ley, 22 f.n. 

Jana, 131 

Janapada, 228, 230 
Jafigha, of the temple, 82, 
90, 94-95, 100, 108, 112 
Jauhavi, river, 4 
Jata, 128, 140, 142, Jula, 32, 
140, 161, 164, mukuta, 
130, 139, 164, 165, 167 

Jaugmla, Asokan rock edicts 
al, 190 

Jaunsar-Bawar, 7, 19, 102, 
208,217 f.n., area, 108 
Jaunsari, dialect, 7 
Jay a, 119, 209 

Jayabhaltapallika, place 
name, 250 
layadiiKn, 39, 257 
Jfiyakulabiuikii, 250, 252 


Jayavalli, 40, 258 
Jejala, JCaslnniri name, 258 
Jesuits Map of Tibet, 33 
Jhininmatha Kula, 71 
Jliirna, near Ramnagar, 252 
Jfiana, 132, 134, miidra,121, 
155, 167, dakshinamurti 
of^iva, 133 
■Todhpur, 86 
Jogl ( Yogi ), 221 
Joshi, Brahmins of Garhwal 
and Kumaon, 08, 223 
Joshi math, 20, 22, 26, 45, 
46, 47, 50, 62, 71, 85, 80 
f.n., 87, 90, 95, 127, 13‘), 
146, 147, 157, 169, 188, 
217 f.n., 254, 268, branch 
of Katytiris, 213, image 
of Nrittya-Ganapati, 146, 
148 

Joona, 29 

Jubbal, in Himachal Pra- 
desh, 10 
Juhur, 33 
Julian M., 37 

Junnar, rock cut cave in 
Deccan, 124, 193 
Jwalamukhi, in Kangra, 24 
.Tyesthii, month of the Hindu 
calendar, 198 
Jyoraiia, place name, 252 
Jyotiraja, 74 
JyotirdhSm, 50 f.n. 
Jyotisainat.ha, 265 
K 

Kabul, 47, valley, 46 
Kacheri, temples, 92, 95, 
104, group of temples, 
97, 105 

Kadii, 158,206 
Kadamba tree, 199 

Kadavar, Da^ilvatara, temple, 
at, 86 , . 


Kahala plate of Sodhadeva, 
239 

Kaila^a, 284 

Kaiyata,a name of Kashmiri 
fashion, 218 
Kak, R. C., 161 f.n. 
Kakshiisana, 93,96, 105, 118 
Kak.sthalika, place name, 
250, 252 

Kala, S. C., 208, 212 f.n. 
KalachOri, family, 59, of 
Tripnri, 258, records, 231 

Kahlua, 88, 91, 93, 94, 97, 
163 

Kalas, of Sumari village in 
Garhwal, 223 f.n. 

Kali Age, 197 

Kail, godde.ss, 135, 215,216, 
in Gangolihat, 227 
Kalika, 245 

Kali Kumaon, 15, 69, 72, 
217 f.n. 

Kallmath, 137-38, 169, 214, 
268, 269, image, 137-38, 
169, pra^asti at, 204, 

image of Uinamahc^vara, 
130-38 

Kali, river, 3-5, 10, 69, 263 
Kaliyamardana, 162-03 
Kalsi, Dcliradun district, 4, 
9, 41, 189-91, 212, 231 
Kalsi Rock Edicts of A^oka, 
12, 21, 188,189,191, 192, 
198, 232 

Kollapurt, place name, 249, 
250 

KalyanaiTijadeva, 51, 53 
Kalyanasundarmfiiti, of 
^iva, 138 

Kmrmlanilth, 2! 9 f.n. 
Kaniairisisn.i po;,.?.. 137, 154, 
156 

Kama, village in Dwarahfit, 
219 
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Kamaridalii, 156, 163, 164, 
166-69, 181 

Kambojas, a tribe, 14, 19 f.n. 
Kanauj, 30 f.Ti., 31, 42, 65, 
139, 160,229,264, region, 
22 f.n., image, 159-61 
Kaiida, village in Garhwal, 
252 

Kane, P. V., 236 f.n., 240 
f.n., 242 f.n., 243 f.n., 
245 f.n., 255 

Kangra, 15, 19, 20, 23, 24, 
103, 120, 128, 263, 264, 
267, valley, 32, region 
36, paintings, 267 
Kanishka, T, 25 
Kankacluti, altar, 79 
Kankaaa, 37, 132, 139, 155, 
158, 164, 165, 179, 182 
185 

Kankapala, 44, 45 
Kannada, 193, 199 
Kanaphata, 141, 218, Yogis, 
219 f.n., sect, 221 
Kauthfirapavva, place name, 
252 

Kantipura, in Nepal, 71 
Karnakika, an official, 234 
Kapala, 140, 173, 223, mala, 
140 

Kapalika, 238 

Kapila, a sage, 217, f.n., 21 8, 
250, 257 

Kapilagartta,’ place name, 
252 

Kapilavaialh.-ma, 40, 2.57 
Kapilesvar.i, place nanie,,'2 i7 
f.n., 252 
Kapisa, 229 

Kartarpnr, in Punjab. 29 f.n. 
Kartiibcya, iiiiagc 14 f sia 
iica.ded, /.(.N 
i'.'.artr.>kcyn nagari', 1 3 


Kumikcyapiira, 13, 20,30, 
34, 43, 45, 47, 48, 50, 
52, 54 f.n., 55 f.n., 56 f.n., 
59 f.n., 62-64, 250,252, 
257, 261, 263 

Kartrpiira, Kingdom, 35, 46, 
48 f.n., 72, grama, 34, 29, 
30, 46, 55 f.n., 72 
Karnali, river, 33 
Karnaparvan, 17 
Karabandha, 137 fn. 
Karvan, in Gujarat, 14! 
Karavirapura, 46 
Karviragarttu, place name, 
252 

Karbarghati, 252 
Karika, an official, 235 
Karka, Samkranti, 199 f.n. 

Karakotta, place name, 225, 
252 

Karanda-nnikuta, 166 
Karanagama, 223 
Karle, cave in Deccan, 88 
f.n., ( see also Karli ins- 
criptions, 124, 193 fn., 
215, 265 ) 

KarodasOrpi, place name, 
252 


Karvirakostha, place name, 
252 


Kasardevi, in Almora, 224 
fn., rock inscription, 193 

Kasara* in Gujarat, 126 fn., 
193 

Kashkara, tribe, 19 


225, 237 , valley, 263, 284 


! iCaslimira.s, 14,41 
Kasliniirian, temple.-:, 99 f.ll. 
. KfiF.hmi.cagania, 284 
; Kaslupur, 4, 13, 25, 27, 37, 
3.S, 120, 122, 125, 145, 
i 155, 206, 281, sculpture, 

i 

ofCanc^a, 146 


Kashinath Adhikari, 38 
Kasapatynis, 12 
Katarmal, shrine, 92, 93, 95, 
97, 98, 100,101, 103,104- 
I 105, 106, 108, 120, woo. 
den panels, 282, pipes, 

254 

Kavyaniimahsa, 13, 54, f.n., 
of Raja^ckhara, 13 
Katabhfisthi, place name, 

255 

Katisutra, 140, 164, 166, 171, 
'181, 182 

Katihasta pose, 119, 158, 
‘165, 175, 177-78 

Kathehir, 73 
Kathmandu, 218 
Kathiawar, 100, 115 
Kators, 46, 47 

Katynris (s), 5, 6, 13, 43, 45- 

48, 50, 31,54, 63, 64, 66, 

67, 75, 76. 80, 87. 98, 
107, 108,118, 186, 188, 
202, 212,214, 2 15, .230, 
258, 261,’ 263, 268, 269, 
rulers, 46, 61, 66, 72, 90, 
100, 106, 113, 213, 258, 
of Kuraaon, 22S, 229, 
263, dynasty, 31, 50, 52, 
55, 67, 223, 257, house, 

68, 108, rajas, 58, 65, 
Kings, 64, 65, history, 

49, history of western 
Kumaon, 68, 69, records, 
202, of Dwarahat, 63, 
107, prince, 84, successes, 
62, grants, 199 f.n., tem- 
ples, 214, immigration, 
so fn., Chronology, 67, 
iaii-r, li)7“8, dowirmil of 
.764, co'hiterai line of, .59 

Katyilr Vidicy, 32, 31, 31, 46, 
"io, 50 r.!i., 63, 12, 261, 
oi K'.iiiji:ion, 29 f.n., 34 
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Katyriyana-smriti, 237 
Kaum&rl, 172-73, on pea- 
cock, ] 72 
Kausika, 142 
Kaytirohana, 141 
Kcdar, 284 

Kedarniilh, 3, 5, 6, 54, 129, 
151, 1S7, 202, 214, 253, 
264-66, 268, 270, shrine, 
129, 269 

Kedarkhandii, 5, 12, 75 
Kedaresvar, 23, 168 
Keith and Macdonell, 246 
f.n. 

Kelkar, D. G., 120 f.n. 

Ketu, 181-82 

Kevalu tree, in Jaina icon, 
186 

Keytira. 132, 137, 142, 148, 
150, 155, 164-67, 179, 
182, 18S 

Khadga, 137, 148, 158, 170, 
173, 223 
Khadgika, 234 
Khadira, persoiuil name, 25.5 
Khajuraho, group of tem- 
ples, 94, 96, Shrines, 95, 
iinscriplion of Ya.-iovarm- 
niadeva of V. S. 101, 284 
Khandah, 232 
Khandaka-pallika, 252 

Khanda, 229-30, rakshadlu- 
pati, 234 

Khiiri, measurement in land, 
260, vapa, 260 
Kharagn, 5 

Kharpara, 1 37, 140, 257 
Kharparadeva, 51, 53 
Kharosthl, legends, 206 

Kh.iSa,'i2-20^ 2.0 I9K, 211, 

()f ';Nepa[,, I8,eiiicis, 72, 
irihe, 46, 4S 
Ki'iii^e.dhipali, .54 f.n. 


Khiisia, 12, 18, 23, 33, 69, 
raja, 69, interruption in 
Kiimaon, 67, interreg- 
num, 65 f.n. 

Khatvaiiga, 137 
Kheluka, 137, 158, 161, 169, 
171, 223 
Khctikhan, 98 
Khiching, 140, 147 
Khmer, image of Ganc^a at, 
145 

Khotan, 31, 33 
Kielhorn, F., 48, 70, 198, 
199 f.n., 200 f.n., calcu- 
lation of the date of Kal- 
yuri rulers, 49 
Kinchl, 33 

Kirata, 12, 14-17, 19 f.n., 
211, putra, 53 

Kirila-mukuui, 140, 150, 

152, 155, 157, 158, 160, 
168, 178, 179. 181 
Klrttinn)kha,91 , 1 66, Design, 
166, symbols, 81, 82, 83, 
figures, 123, 143 
Kirtti-stambha, 112 
Kishatigarh, 179 
Kisora-vaduvago-mahish- 
yodiiikrila, an official, 
234 

Kiu-pi-shwang-na, 37, 38 
Kollapurl, place name, 250 
Konakalikagangagrama, 
place name, 252 
Kondane, rock cut cave in 
Deccan, 88 f.n. 

KoSala, 21 
Kosapala, 238 
Ko?(iia, 246, 247, 249 
Kosi, river, 4, 9, 21, 98 
Kota, 247, 249 
Kolta, 246, 247, 249, phla, 
234 


Kotawala, 238 
Kotdvvara, 281 
Kotivarsha visaya, 230 
Ki'aclialladeva, 72 
Krishna, 93 fn., 110, 111, 
162, 216 f.n., Kiiliyamar- 
dan theme, 1 1 5 
Krishnayana, scenes, 162 
Krishna Deva, 96 f.n., 281 
K§atriya, 256, strength, 256, 
281, origin, 256, tribes, 
19 f.n. 

Ksltetraprda, 223, 

Kubera, 85, 127, 259, the 
King of Yaksas, 184 
Kiichabandha, 138 
Kiilacharika, 233, 246 
KuUidcvata, RajS Dharma- 
deva as, 223 

Kuladevl, Goddess Rfija- 
Rajc^vari as, 223 
Kulaputraka, 245 
Kulapati, 245 
Kulinda, 12 
Kulindrene, 22 f.n. 

KuUi, 19, 20, 24, 32, 103, 
120, 129, valley, 217 
Kulya, measiiremenlof land, 
260 

Kuinaon, 3-6, 8-19, 21, 22, 
24, 27, 29, 32-34, 36, 37, 
42, 43, 49, 50 54, 56, 57, 
60, 61, 62, 65,68-71,74- 
77, 80, 84-87,91, 92, 95- 
98, 100-4, 107, 109, 112, 

114, 116, 117, 121-25, 

127, 131, 133, 134, 136, 

141, 144, 147, 148, 15S, 

156, 166, 169, 170. 172, 

180-83, 185, 188, 191, 
193, 196, 199, 202, 203, 
204, 209,212, 214,216, 
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22?i, 224, 226, 237, 238, 
243, 24?, 248, 2?0, 263, 
266, 267, 282, 284, Hima- 
layas, 4, 213, region, 20, 
47, 64, 67, 76, 175, 225, 
sculpture, 119, 268, peo- 
ple, 211, garhwal, 190, 
250, history, 12, 29, 46, 
70, records, 200, 224, 229, 
231, 237,242, 247,248, 
249, art, 187, Statesman 
Harsadeo Joshi, 67 f.n., 
unification of, 2], class 
of Sadhus in, 141, Ex- 
ploration and Excavation 
in Kumaon,9, 210, Doms 
of, 16, 18, 221 
Kumbha, 175 

Kumaramatya, an ofiicial, 
230, 234. 242 
KumSra Gupta, 230 
Kiim5ravana, 5 
Kurinavana, 6 
Kunar, valley, 19 
Kundala, 25, 139, 142, 158, 

161, 165, 166, 168, 171, 
174, 179, 181, 183, 185. 
ICunet, 20, 23 

Kuniuda, 12, 20, 22, 23, 24, 
26, 27, 30. 36-38, 47, 55 
f.n., 204, 211,264, dy- 
nasty, 25-27, 205, type 
of coin,205--6, empire, 56 
Kuril, 37 
KOrma, 5, 175 
Ktlrmachala, 5, 6, 10 
Kusana, 10, 12, 22,23, 26, 
37, 47, 193 f.n., 197, 204, 
206,'inv.^sion, 27, dynasty, 
207,, iniag'.’s, 172 Mugs, 
.177, period, J72, 201 
Kii'il.a, variety of .script, 193, 
.script of north, i'b?' . 


L ' 

Laddulca, 147 1 

Laddhadevi, 258 : 

Lahul, 33 i 

Lakshmana, 217 
Lakshmi, 131, 156, 165, 174, 
175, 184 f.n., 212 
Lakshml-Narayana, 1 26, tem- 
ple, 112, at Baijnath, 
113, dated slab at, 112 
Lakhaniandal, 10, 38, 39, 
41, 102, 103, 108, 119, 
123, 130, 134, 148, 169, 
212, 282, pra^asti, 39, 
79, 101, 103, 106, 188, 
202,203. 258, 259, shrine, 
106, 108, 119, 124, panel, 
172, 173, temple, 97,104, 
123, 175, dynasto, 38, 
images, 149, fragmentry 
inscription, 188,193,259, 1 
excavation around the 
Shrine of, 106, first dy- 
nasty of, 257. 

Lakhanpura, 32, 63 
Lakutt, 141, 145 
LakulKa, 56, 84, 87, 89, 90, 
103, 120, 121, 127, 142, 
144, 265, 168, 269, cult 
144, 266, Shrine, 89, 
sculpture, 141, 143, 144 
Lakuta, 142, 144 
Lalita pose, 130, 258, asana, 
136 

Lalitapatan, in Nepal, 71 
Lalitasuracleva, 48-52, 55-59, 
159, 198, 200, 201, 258. 
inscriplioii year?], 22,55 
lamajsr.i, l:i-1.22ti 
Lansdovmc, 3, 208 
I Lalham, Dr,, in 
i LaUiced win-rlow, 8!, 84, 9.? 
i i-avachandra, 259 
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Lavanodaka, place name, 
253 

Lavanasari, place ii.ame, 253 
Layadevi, 258 

Leh valley, in Ladhakh, 20 
f.n., 78 

Levi, S., 42 f.n. 

Linga, Siva, 81, 83, 96, 101, 
141, 227, Shrines. 141 
Liiiga Pnrana, 141 
Liimraja, temple in Orissa, 
123 

Linguistic Limits, of Ku- 
maon and Garhwal, p, 7 
Lippa in Tibet, 20 
Loessic, dunes, 249 
Lohar, 221 
Lohaghat, 50 

Lomas Rishi cave, Bihar, 88 
f.n. 

Longhurst, A. H., 166 f.n. 
Lotus, 161, 175, 176, 208, 
throne, 137, 142, 150, 
163, 174, bud, 169, plat- 
form, 130 petals, 82, 
Stalks inSurya’s hands, 
177, 181 
Lunar, race, 36 

M 

Madawar, 31, 37, 132 
Madhu, 156 

Madhuban plate of I-Tar§a, 
236 

Madhya Pradesh, 106, 108, 
128, 170, 175, 192, 231, 
247, 265 

Madhyamapiiraka, 253 
Mngadha, 21 

Mnhabhfu'ata, ! L. 12, 15, 17, 


rathas a.i, 86 


I 
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Mahadeva, 220 
Maham5tra, an official, 232 
Maharaja, an epithet, 27, 39, 
243 

Mahamanusya, an official, 
235 

Mahadandanayaka, an offi- 
cial, 234 

Mahakartakrtika, an official, 
234 

Mahffipratihara, an official, 

234 

Mahainatra, an official, 233 
Maharashtra, 218,263 
Mahasamanta, an official, 

235 

Mahattaraa, an official, 235 
Maluisala, place name, 253 
MahSyana, 222, 226 f.n. 
Mahegvara, 259, 260 
Mahlsasura, 171 
Mahisasuramardiin, 168, 169, 
170, 216, sculpture, 170 
Mehraull Iran Pillar Ins- 
cription, 170, 282 
Maitrakas, of Vallabhi, 237, 
242 

Majumdar, D. N,, 18 
Makara, 175, Mukha, 90, 
motif, 89, 283 

Makara-Samkanlhti, 199 f.n. 
Mala. 71, 72, 120, 132, 139, 
142,150, 152,159, 164, 
166, 167, 168, 171, 179, 
182, 183, 185 

Malwa,218, 230,266, Lake 
near Nainital, 4 
Malavaka, 230 
Malla, family of Nepal, 70 
Maraiaaliail fossils, 8 
M ammatri , EC n sh m ir ia n hri tu c , 
238 

Mamadatta, 250, 253 


Mana, pass, 7, 154, 185 
Manadcva, 64 
Mandakini, river, 4 
Mandara mountain, 5 
Mandapa, 81, 83, 90, 93, 94, 
96-98, 100, 101,103, 110, 
115, 269, hall, 81,99 
Mandhata, 176, 217 f.n., 218 
Mandor, 82 

Manodaya Kavya, 74, 75 
Mansah, 74, 75 
Manasarovara region, 14, 
284 

Mann, 226, 256 
Manaku, artist, court pain- 
ter of Tehri-Garhwal, 
267 

Mangala, 256 
Mahgalaghata, p. 283 
Maraghata, 221 
Martoli 250 

Matha at Joslnmath, San- 
karacharya, 265 
Mathura, 126 f.n., 147, 155, 
161, 176, 178, 179, 193, 

266, pillor inscription, 
99 

Matrika, 171 
Maurya, 21, rulers, 230 
Mayapur, 31, 35 
Mehta, N, C„ 267 f.n. 

Meru, lake. 1 4 

Mesa, 199 f.n., Sadikranti, 
199 f.n. 

Metamorphic rocks, of Hi- 
malayas, 8 

Mewar, 265 
Milam pass, 3, 6 
Mirzapur, 78, 190 f.n. 

Misra, N. N., 11, 97, 98 f.n. 
Mltaknara, 256 
I'.liHiakti, i.ji, ,46 
■ Moia Ram, court painter in 
1 rchrj.Garhwai, 263 


Monier-Williams, 231 f.n., 
247 f.n., -249 f.n., 257 f.n. 
-60 f.n. 

Monastery at Tilla, 218 
Moradabad-Kashlpiir line, 6 

Mother Goddess, cult of, 
165 

Motichandra, 12 
Mount Abu, 11 S 

Moolcerji, R. K., 231 f.n., 
233 

Mrityuftjaya Shrine, at Jage- 
^war, 66, 80, 81, 82, 87, 
92, 93, 104, 140 

Muchilihda, legend of 225 
Mukiita, 139, 162, 183, 185 
Miikundi Lai, 267 f.n. 
Millay, S., 247 f.n. 

Munghyr copper plate, 235 
Musala, 158, 160 
Miisti, 260 
Mussoorie, 3 
Mulhi, 260 

Miizaffarnagar, District, 4 
N 

Nacrasomtoii, a region 
around Tibet, 35 
Niiga, 14, 15, 18,58, 89, 129, 
130, 135, 196, worship, 
224, devalas, 130, 225 
Pahehmi, 225, 283 
Naganath, 110, 219 
Nagadatta, 203 
Naga-YajflopavMa, 223 
Nagari, .script, 4, 20, 180, 207 
Nagari, 204, 207 
Nagar, M. M.* 159 f.n. 
Nagarjunikonda, 245 
Nagara, architectural type, 
117,268 

Nagendraffitiayaj ranle in 
the Sifighpura inscription, 
39, 193, 200, 212, 259, 
260 
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Nail headed, script, 191 
Naik, A. V,, 145 f.n. 
Naksatra, 256 
Naia, 62, 92, 95, 104, 268 
Naianda, 86 

Nalikavapa, measurement, 
260, 261 

Namaskaramudrii, 159 
Naniakarna, Saraskara, 256 
Nambarangagraina, place 
name, 250, 253 
Nanda, epithet of Gaiirl, 
259, 260 

Nandas, tribe of, 21 
Nandadevi, 3, 8, 60 
Nandakot, 3 

Nandipada, altar, 205, 206, 
211 

Naiiiital, 3, 4, 6,7, 35, 71. 
219, 221, 251-254, Dis- 
trict, 25, 26, 38, 45 
Naini, lake, 4 

Narayana, 24, 51, 62, 132, 
215, 259, at Badrinath, 
226 

Narayanadalta, 259 
Narayankoti, 62 
Narain A. K., 25 f.n, 
Narasimha, 50 f.n., 157, 160 
Narasimhl, 216 
Narada Kunda, 153, 154 
Naravane, Y. S., 99 
KaraJmiiJii, 72 
Nasik, Mahaf:i;,hir;i, 88 f.n., 
124.. 193 r.!!., 218, ins- 
cription, 241 
Nasudevi, 258 

Nataraja, Siva, 56, 84, 88, 
89, 101, 123, 127, 130', 
131, Shrine, 87, 126, 
Shrine at JEgcilwar, 269 
Natela, 130, 135 
Nature worship, 21. i 


Natba-Sampradaya, 121, 128 I 
Natliapanthls, 2 1 9 f.n, i 

Naniiaka, official of T, C. P. i 
grants, 259 1 

Naukuchiya; lake, 4 j 

Naula, spring, 63, 115 
Nauratra of Chaitra,in Garh- 
vval, 223 

Nautiyal, K. P., 5, 13 f.n., 
23 f.n., 24 f.n., 26 f.n., 
128 f.n., 141 f.n., 160 f.n,, 
204 f.n., 205 f.n., 206 f.n., 
207 

Navagraha, 152, 176, 180, 
181, image, 127, slab, 
104, lintel, 112, on Rat- 
neswara, and Cliampa- 
watl Shrines, 1 1 1 
Navadurga, 56, 84, 90, 125 
Shrine at luge^war, 85, 
87, 96, oblong plan of, 
85 

Navalakh3 temple, Gujarat, 
100 

Nayar, river in Garhvvai, 4 
Negro race, 16 

Nepal, 3, 5, 7, 10, 15, 16, 18, 
19, 24, 30, 42, 60, 70, 
121, 122, 218, 222, 225, 
226, 266, western, 263 
Nepalese, 15, 71, 218, wes- 
tern, 116, stupa, 102, 
annals, 71 
Nepali, 7 

kl'cvVi!,", fi'om Nepal, 220 


Nilotpala, flower, 1 32, 1 67 
Nimbaka, 258-59 
Nimbartadeva, 49, 51, 53, 
54, 59, 258 

Nimbart-Nasudevi, 52 

Nimbasari place name, 250, 
253 

Nirmand, in Kaogra, 270 
Niti, pass, 7, 10 
Nomadic race, 224 
Non-Aryan, 265 
Northern India, 16, 19, 23, 
25, 48, 57, 60, 65, 78, 88. 
f.n., 130, 133, 136, 176, 
203, 214, 218, 260, sculp- 
ture, 170, fashion of 
images, 178, pattern of 
script, 267 

Northern Black Polished 
ware, 13, 38 f.n. 

Nrittya-Ganpati, 146, 147 
Nrittya-Saslra, 129 
Numismatic, 11, 13, 23, 209, 
evidence of history, 24, 
25, data, 204, 210 
Nu-Wang, A tribe in Eastern 
Tibet, 33 

O 

Odras, tribal group, 19 f.n. 

Oddala, official in T. C. P. 
grants, 

O-h-tchi-ta-lo or Ahicchatra, 
38 

Ojha, G. H.,193f.m 

Oldham, on Kartrippra, 19 
fin. 


Nowai!, D. J. E., 5 f.n. 
Nibundlia, 255 
Ni.:;l,e, 82, c8, 99, 1 01, 102, 
lid 

Nidr3-Kalarup'ffi» 216 f.n, 
Nigliv.'i, .-ksokan Edicts, at, 
,190 , 

Nifcshubhai 177 . 


Oli, village, 254 
Orissa, 35, 78, 86, 110, 140, 
141, 147, 170 f.n. 

Orissan temples, 123, sculp- 
tures, 147 

Ossa, n.':ar Jodhpur, 82, 86, 
84 Ln... 9t,96, 102, 188 
Osian gioup of mmpics, 103 
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P 

Pacleia, Asolcan pUlar edicts 
'oi; HJO 

Padina, 137, 152, 157-58, 
184 

Padmalladevi, 258 
Padma-pllha, 177-78 
Padmasuna, 142, 145, 153 

Padniatadeva, 51, 52, 59, 61, 
190, 198, 200, 258 

Padmaniiblui, 156 
Paliarpur, copper plate ins- 
cription, J97 

Pahari, School of Paintings, 
267, 268 dialects, 7 

Pahalaviis, a tribe, 14, 19 
I'.n., 22 

Paipilika, ant gold, 33 
Painjam, 137, 158, 166, 171 
Painted Gtoy ware, 13, 281 
Pala, 54, 57, 68, 108, 122, 
224, 239, 261, 264, 267, 
grants of Bengal, 117 
201, 225, 236, 258, 264, 
temples of Bengal, 91, 
conquest, 54, 9J, inscrip- 
tions of Deviipfila, 54, 
55, 235, 237, 238, 240, 
24.1-45 

Palaeography, a source of 

Kuiuaon history, 48,61 

f.n., of A^okan inscrip- 
tion, 1S9 

Pallava, sculpture of Dak- 
shitiaratlrti, 133 
Palestine, 227 

Pali, pargaiia in Kumaon, 
223 

Pilli lit-niturc, 2 !3 
Pali.lj:'.i.itika, 25.1 
Path, a .siilfi.v, 213, 246, 

247, 249, 260, 261 
Pallika, a suffiK, 228, 231, 

, 246-47, 249 


PalJivataka, place name, 253 
Palliyu, village near some- 
swnv, 253 

Paficliachary.is, 129 
Panchala, 22 f.n., 30 f.n. 
Paficliaratha, Plan of the 
temple, 80, 1 12 
Paucliuralrin, doctorine of, 
160-61, 164 
Pailduihcdara, 151 
Pafichvadaii, 151 

PafveUayataua, plan, 93 f.n., 
-94 

Pandava, 8, 10, 17, 119, 265 
Paiule, B. D., 1 1, 46, 47 
Pandcs, of Kumaon, 68 
1 Paudnkesvar, 22, 46, 48, 51, 
54, 58, 90, 117, 122, 124, 
190. 194, 196, plates, 11, 
51, 53, 54, 199, 202, 204, 
210, 236, 239, 244-45, 
247, 259, records, 203, 
237, 258, 259, plate of 
Lalitasiiradeva, 188 
Pandey, 11. B., 189 f.n,, 193 
f.n., 197 f.n., 201,203 f.n. 
Pauduvvala,. near llardwar, 
o2, 3 a i.u. 

Panegyric, au eulogy in in.s- 
enption, 203 

Panigrahi, K. 86 f.n., 
136 f.n., 141, 142 f.n. 
Paninl, 229,. 230, 247, 248 
Pantaloon, coins oB 19U 
PapaiiuLha icmple, at Patla- 
diilcui, 117 

Paradas, a tribe, 19 f.a. 
Param-bhatUiraka, 53 
Paraina-Biiddha, 58 
Parain-malvcsvaraU, 56 
Para.nv.i.siliau!:, ISl 
Pa.r.ivari, place name, 2.50 
; '■'arasar.i, :iagc, ,217 i,n„ 218 
j'Para^u, 135, 145, 167 


Parasuramc-sliwar, temple at 
Orissa, 84 

Parigrama, place name, 253 
Pargiter, F. E., 37 
Par^vadevata, 99, 163-64 
Parsvanath, 185 
Parusni, place name, 37 
Parvati, 39, 129, 132, 138, 
139, 165, 166, 193, 212, 

215, 260, sculpture, 166- 
68 

Pa^a, 137, 172 
Pashtar, in Kathiawar, 100 
Pasupata, 141, 142,219,265, 
inlluence, on !5aiva sculp- 
lure, 21 4 

Pahipali, at Kedar, 226 
Patala, 216 f.n. 
Pafali-bfigacih, 253 
Paliram, 44, 45 f.n. 
Palallputra, 22 f.n., 190 

Patalikagramalca, place name 
253 

Patafljall, 216 
Patharaghat, 167 
Pattadakal, 90, 117 

Pattakapacharika, an oliicial, 
234 

Paiinchaud, 121 
Paun Raja, 99, 121 
Paundraka, tribe, 19 f.n, 

Paurava, 36, 37, dynasty, 36, 
rulers, 36 

Paiiri Garhwal, 217, 219 

Phoor, Rajii metUaiued hy 
Firishta, 29 

Physical features, of Khaslas 
or .launsar-Bawar, 19 
Phungur, of Kumaon, 68 
Pillai, L. D, C., 199 f.n. 

Pillar Edicts of Allahabad, 
190 

Pillared, portico at Dwarn- 
hat, 93, 103, viiciii-. 
at Bage^war 5 ,120, 
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PilibJiit, 6 

Pilgrimage, to Badarinatli, 
265, to Biiclri and Kedar, 
269-70, antiquity of, 
265 

Pilupati, 235 
Pindari, glacier, 3, 4 
Pine tree, on Alraora coins, 
205, 206, 221 

Pingala, SOrya’s associate, 
177, 178 
Pir, 219, 221 

Pitalkliora, cave in Deccan, 
88 f.n., 124 
Pitriganga, river, 253 
Pitlioragarh, 6, 7 
Pliny, 12 

Polchara, in Garhwal, 223 
Pot and foliage, design, 125 
Poting, 3 

Polytheism, in religion, 187 
Post Gupta traits, 84 f.n., 
138, period, 31 
Pothi, 142, 144 
Pottery, source of history, 
12, 13 

Po-lo-ki-mo-pou-lo, place 
name mentioned by Hie- 
iin Tsang, 31 

Powell Price, J. C., 11, 21, 
22, 24, 30, 32, 36, 44, 46, 
47, 54, 205, 206 
Prd^'lGrvmPP, 158 

PrabliilapaUika, place name, 
253 

Prachya, 61 
Pradakshinapath, 101 
■Prade^ika, an official, ■ 230-- 
233 

Pradipbvaniiai-,, 40, 257 
Piniialadii, 1.57 
Prakrila, 179, 24 I ' 

Pramod Chandra, 12H, f.n. 


Prantapala, an official, 235 
Pratihara, 60, 66, 82, 86, 87 
f.n., 245, type temple, 
117, 193, 238, art, 84, 
Pre-tradition, 87, ele- 
ments, 94 f.n. 

Pratichya, 61 

Pratistirika, an official, 235 
Pratyusa, 177-78 
Pre-Gupta time, 174 
Pre- Aryan, 33 

Pravardhaniana, vijayaraja 
Samvatsare, 199 

Prayag Dayai, 206, 208 
Prehistory, 9 
Prehistoric times, 9 
Presnika an official, 234 
Preta, 221 
Pritchard, Dr., 16 
Prithii, 57, 200 
Proto-Australoid, race, 18 
Prolohistoric period, 77 
Ptolemy, 15, 22 f.n. 
Pundra-vardhan bhukti, in 
Bengal, 230 

Punjab, 8, 10, 17, 24, 218, 
224 

Puranachand, 29, 68 
Pura, suffix, 246-47, 249 
Puranas, 11, 14-16, 23, 36, 
37, 243, 155, 164, 165, 
175, 212, 265 

Purauic, accounts, 168, lite- 
rature, 29, 79, 182 
Puraudara, 195 
Puri, in Orissa, 202, 246-47, 
249 

Purnp.blindr:; Clioitya, in 
•dcsciipiion of the, 143 
Pilrna N'ala.sa, 125 
Puru, 29, 37 

P'.n'ukntsa, pcr.sonn! name 


Purusa-^ukta, 160 
Pusan, devata, 175 
Pustaka, 177 


Q, 

Quartzite rock, thal temple 
on, 96 

Quartz, ( boulder of ), at 
Kalsi, 189 

E 


Radhia, Pillar Edicts of 
Ailoka, 190 

Raghunath, worship of, 216, 
217, temple at Devapra- 
yag, 212 

Raliti, in Trivikrania, image, 
155, in Navagraha slab, 
181 

Rahul Sankrityayan, 42, 50, 
166 


Raika, a term in the Maila 
family of Nepal, 71 f.n. 

Rainka Chabutra, at losln- 
nialli, 71 

Railings, of Bharhut and 
Sahchi stupas, 125, 232, 
on Almora coins, 205 

Rajputana, 7, 94, 98, 102, 
103, 112-18, 122-24, 

126, 142,218, 266, tem- 
ples, 114 

Rajputs of Nepal, 72 

Rajis, of Askot, 16, 17 

Raja^ekhara, 13, 54 f.n., 55 
f.n. 

Rajasthan, 78, 141, 172 f.n., 
263, 283 


Rajasthani, 7, 82, 183 f.n., 
art, 183 f.n, Gujarati 
Style, 120 


Rajasthaniya, ap official, 229 
235 


ins of Garluvnl, 44, 108, 
223, 269 ' 9 
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Raja-R5jei5vfiri, at Dewal- 
garh, 222“23. 

Rajabunga, 68 
Raja Dhanicleva, of KatyOri 
dynasty, 223 

Raja of Kanauj, Somachand 
the brother of, 65 
Raja-vikramaditya, 61 
Raja Sansarchand, of Kaiv 
gra, 267 

Raja Soniadeva, 63 
Raja Kanakapala, 50 
Raja A^okachalla, 70 
Raja of Jhoosi, 67 
Raja Maiiadeva, 63 
Raja Pratliimanshah, 44 
Rajani, 177 

Rajaputru, an official, 234 
Riljanyaka, an official, 234, 
242 

RSijaflo, 209 

Rajamatya, an official, 234 
Rajya-Kirata, 14-17 
Rajadawarika, an official, 
234 

Rajuka, 190, 232 
Rajjugahaka or Rfijuka, in 
the Jatalcas, 232 
Rakshasas, at Rakshasa 
deol, 121 

Rakshasa deol, at Baijnath, 
17, 93, 97, 98, 103, 104, 
105 

Ramganga, river, 4, 21,32, 
34, 95, valley of, 108 
Ramnagar, 4, 6, 21, 26, 95, 
Nninital 'Disiricf. 9 
Ranianavaiiil, 2f7 
Ranidco Kailior. .50, 31 
Rant, wor..h)p of, 21i), anti- 
quity I'fthc call of, 216, 
,2i 7, Diavijaya, 217 
■Ranifiocsa ), 123, 1-;y, 21j? 


Ranichandran T. N., 41, 79 
Ramdatta, 64 f.n. 

Rampurva 190 
Rameshvvar Dayal, 38 f.n. 
Ramadaras, inscribed on 
Trivikrama image at 
Kaslnpur, 155 
Ramgupta, 55 f.n. 

Rainpura, in Garhwal, 249 
Randhawakagrama, place 
name, 253 
Ranikhet, 35 

Rao, T. A. G., 28, 134, 135 
f.n., 137 f.n., 146, 147, 
149, 156, 163 f.n., 165- 
69, 170 f.n., 175, 178, 
223 

Rapson, E. J., 205, 207 
Rashtrakiitas, 30 f.n., 31 f.n., 
66, 87, of Berar, 245 
Ratne^vara temple, at Ciiam- 
pawat, 109, 110, 114, 125 
Ratandeo temple, 92, 95, 
104, 163, 175, 195 
Ratna-Kiindala, 150, 152, 
185 

Raliiri, H. K., 11,44 
Raul JogI, 180 
Ravi, river, 22 f.n, 
Ravvapallika, place name, 
250, 253 

Rawat, Raja of Kumaon, 
68 of DamkoL 64 
Rawal of Badrinath, 153 
Rawain, 10 
Ray, N. R., 217 f.n. 
Raychaudhri, H. C„ 22 f.n. 
Rayyakatoli, place name, 
253 

Regmi, D.R., 15, f.n,, 42 f.n, 
Rgveda, 37 

Kgvcfiic times, 246. hymn, 


lliddhi, 185 
Ripughaugala, 140 
Risabhanath, 143 
Rishikesli, 281 
Ritter, Prof., 16 
Rivett, Game, 224 
Rock Edicts ofKalsi, 190 
Roda, 106, group 97 f.n. 
Rohilkhand, 22 f.n., 73, 176 
Rohillas, 136 

Roidc of Migration of the 
Aryans, 14 

Rowland, Benjamin, 129 f.n. 
Robert Shafer, 14 
Rsi, in Vyakhyana-dakshina- 
iniirti of iSiva, 132, Bliri- 
hgi, 37 

Rndra-Siva, 16 f.n,, 257,260 
Rudrachand, 72 
Rudraprayag, 4 
Riidrainal temple at Siddha- 
pur in Gujarat, 100 
RudveSadasa, 39, 257 
Riikmini-Parii.iaya, 267 
Rundamala, 140 
Rupamandana, 138 
S 

Sadhiija, an epithet, 26 f.n. 
Sadhutuhgakagrama, place 
name, 253 
Sagara, 200 
Saharanpur, 4, 1 0, 26 
Sahayapal, 74, 75 
Sahajapal, 75 
Saha^rFira, Bihar, 179 
gahi, the King of Kira, 284 
Sahni, D. R., 283, 284 
SSaivisra, 55, 149, 212, 214, 
219, 265, 266, in Km m non, 
75 

^aiva, 230, centres, 186 
&ivagam«ts, 136 
Saivite, 180, 221, images, 
.. 127, 
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^aiva Tantras, 227 
Sajjyunaradevi, 258 
gaka, 14, 19 f.n., 183 f.n., 
197, year, 157 
Sakinnara place name, 250 
Saktas, 216 

[jakti, 81, 101, 266, cult, 165, 
stainbha, 282, of J^iva, 
165, Uma, 128 

Saktyayudha, 170 

Salivahana, 47 

Salctorc, R. N., 236 f.n., 237 

f.n., 238 f.n., 241 f.n., 
260 f.n. 

Salonaditya, 1 52, 258 
Samadevi, 25B 
Samabhanga, 177 
Sampha, 33 

Samudragupta, 29, 282, pra- 
^asli, 55 f n., inscription, 
30, 191 
Samanta, 234 
SamaragliangbaUi, 40 
Sainbodlii, 191 
Samhita, 160, 161 
Sanikianli, 199 
Samapadastlianakii pose, 1 66 
Samekhakagrama, 253 
Samvyavaliarati, in Damo- 
darpur, copper plates, 230 
Sanai or Shalinal, 284 
Safichl, 174, stupa, 125, nor- 
thern gateway, 284 
SankarScharya, 65, 75 , 83, 
153, 214, 226 visit to 
ICumaon, 26.5, arrival in 
Kumaon of, 213 
Sankalia, H. D., 86 f.n., 89 
fn., 100 fn., 106 fn., 

119, 123 f.n,, 124 

123, 126 f.n., 140 fn., 

,141 fn., 145j 215 fn., 

229,231 f.n., 242, 246 fn., 

. '247, 218, 249 fn., 2.15, 
256 fn., .263 fn., 2o6 


Saiikha, 137, 150, 156, 157, 
158, 163, 184, 177, 256 
Sankrityayan, Rahul, 5 fn„ 
11, 15, 19, 20, 22, 29 fn„ 
42 f.n., 74 f.n., 84 fn., 
92 fn., 96 f.n., 115 fn., 
125 f.n., 131,153 fn., 166 
f.n., 269 

Sansarchand, 29 
Sanskrit, 37, 193, 203, 249, 
lilerature, 231 
Sani, planet, 181 
Sandhera in Gujarat, J 26 fn. 
Sandhi, 198 
Saptaratha, 109 
Saptamatrikas, 86 f.n., 171, 
172, 174 

Sarbhahga, an official, 234 
Sarnia Gupta, 13 
Sarnath, 99, 225 
Saraswati, S. K., 82 f n., 83 
f.n., 86 f.n , 91 f n., 94 
f.n.. 100 f.n., 181 
Sams wall, Goddess, 144, 174 
Sari, a term, in inscriptions, 
246,«248 

Sarika, bird, 248, 250 
Sarpaknndala, 182 
Sarpa-yajflopavita, 35, 167 
Sarthol, 33 

SSs-Baliu, Shrine at Gwalior, 
98, 100 

^astrik rules, 149, 158, 166, 
180 

Sa^tada^aprakrityadhisthani- 
yuna, an olTafiai, 235,245 
Sat, lake, 4 

Salapatji.'i Br.ahi.inna, 79 f.n. 
1 Satvata li.st, 182 
j Siiitvala .•jamiula, 160 
i S dlvasila.Good disposliion, 
j 55 

I Satavahana, 10,3 fn. 

I Sauinalhl.:, 221 


Satyanarayana, 107, temple 
157 

Saulkika, an official, 234 
Saumya, 128, 136, 140, 16] 
SavitT, 175 

Dayana Variety, Visnu, 68, 
149, 156 

Schrader, F. Otto, 160 fn., 
161 fn. 

Semple, E. C., 262 
Sengupta, used for sarina- 
gupla, 54 f n., 130 f.n. 
Senavarman, 40, 41, 257 
Senas of Bengal, 239 
Sera in Srinagar Garhwal, 
251 

Serpent, design on roofs, 162 
Sesanaga, 260, at Paudu« 
ke^var, 225 
^esasayanamfirti, 156 
Shah, Priyabala, 159 f,n. 
Shah, U.P., 159 f.n. 

Shafer Robert, 14 
Shambhunath, 219 f.n. 
Shankalpa, Pass, 3 
Sharma, Y. D., 281 
Shelarwadi, in Deccan, 193 
f.n. 

Shukla, D. N., 136, 155 f n, 
Shyamdas, 267 , 

^ibis, region of, 2.30 
Siddhas, of Bengal, 218 
Siddham, 193, 197 

&ddapura. Edicts of Atoka, 
190 

Sikhara, 80, 83, 84, 88, 91- 
103, 112, Shrine at Ihdlt 
ill western Nep.al, 7,70 
Silparatna, 180, 182 
Si'invarinan, 41, 47, 79, 2J2, 
iiisci'iplion at jagatgiam, 
! 188, i92 

Siniha, 257 
SinihavLihliil. 169 
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Simla, 20 
Simsapika, 253 
Siiighavarman, 40, 257 
Singluidevi, 258 
Singhiivaliclevi, 52, 258 
Sino-Tibetan, 15 
Sircar, D. C., 22 f.n., 25, 48, 
49,57 f.n., 60 f.n.,-62 f.n., 
79, 120, 190 f.n., 192, 198 
f.n., 200 f.n., 212, 213 
fn., 224 f.n., 231, 235, 
236 f.n., 238-39,241 fn,. 
243 fn., 245 fn., 248 
f n., 263 fn., 265 
Sirinur, Himachal Pradesh, 
10, 26 

Sisankata, 250, 253 
Sita, 217 

^iva, 39, 55, 56, 59, 60, 75, 
88, 89, 97 f.n., 98, 99, 
101, 102, 110, 111, 115, 
122, 127,130, 132, 133, 

134, 137,141, 147, 148, 
152, 159, 163, 166, 196, 
200, 209, 211,215, 217 
fn., 219, 220, 222, 227, 
250, 256,260, 265,269, 
temple, 81, 103, worship, 
212, trimurli, 82, 83, 
icons, 135, tanclva, 89, 
sculpture, 214, nrittya- 
murti, 129, lihga 166-67 

Sivalik, hills, 3, 8 
Sivaramamurti, C.,130, 133, 

135, 137, 139 fn., 159- 
161, 170 f.n,, 174 fn. 

Sivapalita, 205 
^ivamushicliyapuri, 250, 253 
Sivadattasa, 205 
‘ Six-arched hill, 206 • 

Skandgnpta, Indore grant 
of, 199 

SkiUidapiiraiia, ( Manudj- 
kiianda ), .5 


Sma^iina, 221 

Smith, V. A., 29, 191 fn., 
232 

Smriti, 255 

Snakhood, on Pariivanatha, 
225 

Sogdins, a tribe, 14 
Solar month, 199, disc, 176 
Solanki temples, 98, vag- 
liela architecture, 1 1 3 
Soma, 181 

Sornachand, 29, 64, 65-68, 
87, 107, accession, 65 
Soniadeva, 64 

Sonianatli, in Gujarat, 140, 
162, relief, 162 
Somavaii^I, 64, 65 
Same^vara, 254, temple, 142 
Sonarkhola, place name, 254 
Sora, place name, 253 

Sor, village in Pithoragarh, 
253 

Sources of Kumaon Garhwal 
history, 12, 15 
South India, 134, 186-( n ), 
3], 133, 180, 192, ele- 
ments in Kumaon, reli- 
gion, 263, immigrants, 
180, temples, 88, traits 
in BhairavamOrti, 140, 
alphabet 193, sculptures, 
129 

Southern, 122, 189, variety 
of script, 191, 267, Cha- 
racterstic of Script, 192 
Spate, O. H. K., 3 f.n. 
Scpiatted lion, on Bage^war 
temple, 86, 101, on Ku- ; 
maon temples, 122 

^resh{ipurogan, an official, 
235 : 

^riehakr.a. halo, 181 , 
Sfigfiiakhohnak.a, place 
name, 253 


Srikantha Sastri, 282 
Srinagar, in Garhwal, 32, 
35, 45, 74, 75, 182, 183, 
206, 216 fn., 217 fn., 
219, 2.52, 268 

Sripurusa, name of the Brah- 
matia, 259 

^ritatvanidhi, iconographi- 
cal text, 182 

Srivatsa Symbol, 142, 158 
Srong Tsang Gampo, of 
Tibet, 42, 225-26 
Srunghana, near Kashipur, 
26 

iaruk, 163-64 
Sruva, 164 
Stambhas, 113 
Stambhasarilcatika, an offi- 
cial, 253 

Stella Kramrisch, 82 f.n., 
86, 120 fn., 128, 129 
SthalijSuflix on place names, 
246, 248, 257 
Sthanaka, 149, mUrti, 157 
Sthanadhikrita, an official, 
234 

Stone tcniple.s, in Kumaon, 
77 

Strl-rajya, 33 

Stiipa, at Nfila in Garhwal, 
116 

Stupa, of A^oka, 38 
Subhilcsapiira, place name, 

62, 250, 254 

Subhiksarajadeva, 51,52, 62, 

63, 198, 200, 238 
Subhika, .238 
Sulu'abanianya, PlO 
.Siuiha, Cliand ruler, 69 
Suddharadeva, 64 
^udra, 256 

Siig, in Kahgra, 26 &kra, 
181 , . = . . ■ . 
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Istikraciirii'yn, 155 
^Ql!i, 137 

Suleiiuin Sliikoh, 230 
Sumcru, 282 
Sun worship, 214 
Sflnnk, 170 

Supiabhcdapania, 128, 137, 
223 

Surp;i, winnowina baskr.t, 
257 

Surva, 127, 155, 175, 176, 
1 81, 257, 25'), 265, icons, 
15'-), 176, 177, 180 image, 

176, 177, iconography, 

177, 180, sculpture from 
Dwarahiit, 283, cull, of, 
176-77, 180. 214, 215 

Sutlej, river, 10, 23, 33 
Sntra, 255, 256 
Suvarnagolra, 33 
Sa va r naka ra pall ik a, 250,254 
Svasti,’ 197,202,203, !5riin.U, 
201 

vSwaini Pranavanand, 1581’.n. 
Swastika, 1 1 1 
Switzerland, 262, 263 
Syonehili, altar, 79 
Sylvain Levi, 14 
T 

Tadiiyuktakii, an official, 235 
Taitliriya Samhila, 241, 246 
TalcfSwar copper plate grants, 

10, 34, 36, 177, 188, 194, 
196, 198, 200, 203, 210, 
214, 238, 242, 245, 246, 
247, 250, 254, 259 
Talihat, 157 

Tamil lexicon, 231, country 
30, region, 149 
Tan akp u r, 4,-cham pawn t 

rtAiiU p, 


Tankara rcgioiii 223 


ronio!!, 35, 28 i, area, 65, 
fore.:!, of, 2>; 


'faragiclan, 68 
Trapati, an ollicial, 235 
Taroch, 10 
Tarpananiudra, 181 
Tartars, 20 
Tatapurusa, 128 

Tattvatraya, Varavaraniuni’s 
commentry on, 160 
Tchri, Garhwai, 3, 4, 6, 7, 
15, 44. 59, 72, 75, 219, 
221, court painters of, 
261 

Tejalipala temple, in Mount 
Abu, 115 f.n. 

Tell lea Manclir, at Gwalior, 
86 

Tclugii, 193, -Kannada, 194 

Ter, wooden door frame at, 
284 

Terracotta, plaque of Dak- 
shinamfirti from Ahi- 
cbhatra, 133, figurines 
of Nagas at Sonpiir, 224 

Thiikurdwara, 6, 10, 13, 
149-50, image, 140 
Thaktira, 71, 246, rajas, 71 
Thakkura, 235, 246 
Thai, 92, 95, 96, 104 
Thali, near Joshimath, 212 
Thaneswar, 31 
Thappalasarl, place name, 
250,254 

Thapla, near Bage^war, 254 

Thapar, Romila, 191 f.n., 
232, 233 f.n. 

Tboharchand, 67 f.n., 73 
Tholing Mulb, 43, 153 
Tii'-ei. 3, 6. 7 !0. 15, 16, 18- 
21, 33, 43, 153, 222. 263, 
266 

Tibetan, 21, 3!, 226 fin., 
power, 4.3 ruler 154, ims- 
, cr'pli'.ni, 70, raja, 70 

I iribes, 18, aiphabers, 2', 14 

1 Tirlininkarii. Parsvanatba, 
1 43, 7 . 2 .\ iniaiu;5, 226 

i I'irunialcliai'd, 121-22 
Toia, 2'i‘' 


I Toll, place name, 246, 248, 
250 

i Tools, Stone Age, 9 

] Tombs at Dwarahat and 
Bage^war, 19-20 

Tons, river, 3, 4, 10, 263 
Traikutaka records, 231 

Trans-Himalayan valley of 
Sutlej, 33 
Trans Sutlej, 23 

Trayambapiira, place name, 
250, 254 

Tree in railing, in Yaudheya 
coins, 208 

I'rinity, 111 

Trident, 135, 137, 141, 159, 

203, 207, at Barlmt, 7o 
Trimala, 122 

Triangle headed script, in 
Kasfirdevi Rock inserip- 
tion, 193 

Traill, 16 

Trivikrama, 154-55 
Tribhuwanrajadeva, 51, 53, 
258 

Tribal, coins, in Kiimaon, 

204, 210, dynasties, 27, 
37,211, 212 

Triblianga, pose, 177, 182 
Trimurti Siva, 89, 127, 128 
Tripura, 135, 216 fin. 
Tripurasundari, 216 

Tripurantaka, 135, mucti, 
134, 135 

Tripatbi, R. S., 4, 42, 59, 64 
fin., 231 fin., 236 fin., 
243 fin. 

Tfisama, 22 f.n. 

TriSikhS, 166, 167 
TriiSuIu, 33, 130, 132, 133, 
137, 139-41, 164, 167, 
170, 17i, 223, mount, 3 
T ryai'i.ga-badn. 8.;., ‘'4, ‘)5,, 97 
TungrsvLiru, ',;.l;!ee mnne, 

r, 

'i 'i'liiiic, 17 
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Tiicchi, G., 70, 71, 1 16 f.n., 
183 f.n. 

U 

Udaipur, Eklingji temple at, 
114 

Udambaravasa, place name, 
250, 254 

Udarabandha, 130, 1 38-39, 
155, 159, 164-65 
Uda3mgii-i, iiv former Gwa- 
lior slate near Vidisha, 
39, 170 

Udgama, temple, 82, 83, 99, 
101, pediment, 101 
Udlcliya, 61 
Udyanacliand, 74, 1 16 
IJgra, 140 

Ujliain, village in Kiishipur, 
38 

Ukliimatli, 217 f.n., 268 
Ulika, place name, 254 

Uma, 132, 134,137,152, 165, 
215, 218 inahe^vara- 

murtis, 134, 136, 138 

Unmatta-iichchhista-Gana' 
pali, 146 

Clpanayuna, Samskara, 256 
Upapala, an official, 256 
Uparika, an official, 235, 
maharaja, 229, chirata- 
datta, 230 

Upavita, fashion, ^iva in, 
132 

Urddhvalihga, 144 
Usii, 177, 178 

Ustralanraka, place name, 
'254 

Utturayana, 199 f.n., Sam- 
kranti, 48, 198 

Uttarlya, 150 

Uttaradikiipiiti, Kubera as, 
1S4 

Uttarakhand, 5, division, 6 

Uitavkiisii!, 6, 282 

Uliar Pradesh;. 3-5, 7, 10, 


V 

Vfiha na, Kui ma as Ya m u na’s 
175, miisaka as Nrittya- 
Ganapati’s 147 
Vaijayaiiti, 139, 152, 155-56 
Viljasaneyi-Saihliita, 215 
Vaikuntha, 159, 162, form 
ofVisnu, 159 

Vaikartana, 61, 200 
Vaikanasagama, 155 
Vainyagupta, 197 
Vairatapattam, 32 
Vaisya, 71, 228 -30, 256, 260, 
263 

Vaisnava, 53, 62, 145, 151, 
187, shrines, 162, images, 

1 27, temples, 225 

Vaisnavi, 172, 173, 216, on 
gariKja, 172 

Vaisnavism, 149, 213, 219, | 

266 I 

Vaisnavite, 221 
Vai^ravana, 185 

Vaitaldeoi,at Blnibane^vara, 
86 

Vaivahikainurti, of Siva, 138 
Vakafaka styles, of benedic- 
tion, 201, inscriptions, 
231 

Vakrahinda, 144 

Vallabhl, Solankl records, 
248 

Vainadeva, 218 
Vamana, 154-55, 157 
Vanamala, 150, 158, 165 
Vanika, 235, 246 
Vapa, suffix, 261 

Varadaposc, 32, 137, 139, 
150, 163, 166, 172 
Varaha, 160, 259, purana, 
136, image, 86 

Varahadatla, 259 
Varahh 172, 216, on pros- 
trate hiiman fispjre, 172 
Vaval'iamiliira, 23, 32, lira- 
irilsatnhiid of, 217 f.n.' 

Vardnikapallika, ’place name, 
250, 254 

Vare^ikagi'Sma. place name, 
254. ■ ■ 


Vartamopala, 233 
Varnna, 184, 250 
Vaninah'ama, place name, 
250, 254 
Vasaiis, tribe, 17 

VasanUi, 257 
VasaiUa-tilaka, 193 
Vasndeva, 50, 87, 92, 257, 
shrine at .loshimatli, 50, 
85, -Krishna, 257,’ 259, 
cult of 213 

Vasndeva II, of Knshana 
dynasty, 2,5 

Vasndeva of Kanauj, 31 
Vasndeva Tripalhi, 63 
Va^ukinaga, 225 
Vataka, 246, 348-49 

Vats, M. S., 83, 120 f.n., 123 
t.n., 131, 134, 135 f.n., 
149 f.n., 175 f.n. 

Vaulted roof, of Navadurga 
Shrine, 85 

I Vayu, 139, 141, 148, purana, 
i 37 

Vayamacn, for Rajmatya in 
Nasik inscription, 241 

Vadanagar, temple in Guja- 
rat, 126 f.n. 

Vcdahiic Hinduism, 134 
Vedas, 79, 224 
Vedic, Age, 79, 175, 225, 
religion, 211, times, 11, 
civilization, 11, maiilra, 
144, literature, 255, gods, 
184, deities, 255 

Vegadevi, 52, 298 
Vcmikis, tribe, 25 
Vetravarman, 230 

! Vidyadhara, 121, 129,. 132, 
142, 147, 150, 152, 167, 
182, 183 

Vijaya-rajya, Samvatsare,! 99 
Vikhoti, SarakranU, 199 f.n. 
Vikrama, era, 183 , f.n. , 

' Yikr,im.aditya, Sap a of, 61, 

6.1 

^ Vimiipas, of .i.Mij.cSwar, 55, 
i 66, .SO, !0i 
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Viniiila, temple in Mount 
Abii, I I S I’.n. 

Vlni), 11 1, 120, 130, 131, 152 

Vinrulhrira-dakshina-murti of 
Siva, 130 
Vindhyas, 4, 57 
Vindhyavalli, 155 
Yiniyuktaka, an oflicial, 235, 
244 

VirablKuira, 172,259 

Virabhadta Sarma, C. M., 
2K2 

Viranc^vara, 196, Swainitia, 
259 

Vira-Saivas, 266 
Viraalainbha, 112 
Virasana pose, 132, 134 
Vira-Saivisni, 129 
Viratarupa, of Visnu, 159 
VireSvara, 259 

Visayapati, an oilicial, 224, 
■ 234, 242 

Visavada, in Gujarat, 89 
Visniivannan, 36, 195, 256, 

‘ il, 36 • 

Yisnudasa, 259 

Vistui, 5, 56-58, 62, 86, 92. 
99, no, 112 f.n., 115, 
il9, 127, 137, 139-42, 
149, 151, 154, 156, 157, 
159-65, 167, 175, 177- 
79, 182, 195, 200, 212, 
214, 216, 217 f.n. 222, 
227, 256, 259, 265, Pu- 
rana, 17, images, 161, 
174, 182,Saiiil{raiHl, 198, 
bmirei-. 143, Maiiiyan, 
1 5t', dliai niollaraparana, 
1 80, paljas. 1 5 i, Siirine, 
.183, Si.d)!iikariij;!deva 
vvurshijipi-r of, 6 l/vii'ala 
yiipa, 284, Vaikanilai, 
avataias ol, 219, 
iNarayana form oi, 132, 
Visvnrtlpa of, 159, 160 
162, 268 

Viimva bafnitciiiili. 49 

Yitana. nnibrollri off be ,1a ina 
imaac, 143 


Vivasvat, Siirya’s name in 
Yedic period, 175 

Yotive stupa at Nalfi chatti 
in Garhwal, 154 
Vogel, .1, Ph., 217 f.n., 224 
f n , 225 f.n. 

Vyaulircsvaradeva, 48, 53, 
213 f.n., 259 

Vyaldiyaiia-dakshinamnili, 
of Siva, 131-32, 134 
Vyrddiyilna Mtidrfi, 139 
Vyaparitaka, an offlcial, 241 
Vyasa, Sage, 195 
Vriddhivarman, 40, 257 
Vrisavarman, 36, 256 
Vrlshala, 19 f.n. 

W 

Wadia, D, N„ 5, 8 
Waddel, L. A., 226 f.n. 
Wagon Vaulted, roof, 85, 117 
Weber ( Professor ), 14 
Western-Giipta alphabet, 203 

Western Chalukayas of 
Badami, 200 
Western Europe, 262 

Wc.stcrn Kumaon, 72 
Wliallay.P,, 247 f.n., 2-48 fn. 
Wheeler, Sir Mortimer, 78 
Whitehead, R. B., 207 
Winternitz, M„ 231, f.n. 
William’s lisf of Garltwal 
dynasty, 44 

Wilson, rci:o>rds of Strirajya 
of Tibet, 33 

Worcester Museum, 181 

Wooden, Sciilpture.s, 100, 
leaves, 99, Sculpture at 
Champawat, 187 
pillar 99, temples 
luontrment.':, 103 
Wright Daniel, 1 5 

Yndavas, 37 

y;'idiivit women, the r: 

26 / 

Viidn, dyii.isiy, 40, 41 


Yajnav-alka, Stitra, 180, 
Smrli, 256 

Yajilavarman, ruler of Siiigh- 
piira, 40, 257 

Yajfiopavlta, 121, 142, 150, 
152, 153, 155, 158, 164, 
165, ISO, 181 

Yalda, 143, 185, 226, cult, 
184 f.n., 220 fn., Dha- 
ranendra, 225 

Yama, 139 

Yamuna, river, 88, 103, 123, 
175, 227 

Yanuinotri, A place of the 
descent of Yamuna, 265 

Yaloda, mother of Krishna, 
216 f.n. 

YaSodharman of Ma!wa,201 

Yasovatman, the Chandelhi 
King, 284 

Yassan, in upper Kuimr 
valley, 19 

Yatras of Arjuna and Bal- 
deva, 265 

Yaudheya, 25, 27, 37,38,40, 
41, 112, 148, 204, 211, 
212,264, history, 208,209, 
dynasty, 79, coins, 41, 
208, Symbols, 209, coin 
hoards of, 27 

Yavana, 19 fn. 

Yoga, 131, 151 

Yaganarayana, ISO, Visnu, 
154 

Yogeshwara, 83 

Yogeshwarl, 135, 168 

Yogapatta, 132, 137, 165, 
167 ■■ 

Youavada:!, 51 fn., 90-92, 
“r;:.!, 151. tempic, 124 
. yoga.'i.i naiiiurii. 139 . 


102, ; '''^’'5': 'laine, 250, 234 

1 Yoyikai:i!im:i, piacs name, 
; 250, 254 

' Yi!|.r:i!iail;i, territory of Silhi- 
j varnuin, 41 fn. 

j ViKihisdiira, 33, 74, 216 fn. 


pc of, ; 

i 

I 


Ytikiii, an ollicia!, 2.12 


YiiJ’.ya-bin-Ahmad, 5 


./oroasiriatv airiiuilion, 176 
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